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“RUNNING  WILD” 


There  was  a  time  when  salesmen  “ran  wild.” 

They’d  take  to  the  road  without  an  objective,  hitting  out  right  and  left,  scat¬ 
tering  energy  over  wide  territory,  producing  business  at  heavy  expense. 

They  don’t  “run  wild”  any  more. 

A  neatly  arranged  schedule  wipes  out  wasted  efforts,  keeps  selling  expense 
down  to  a  minimum,  and  makes  every  move  of  the  campaign  100%  effective. 

Same  way  with  advertising. 

Advertising  is  no  longer  given  a.  mileage  book  and  told  to  “hit  the  road  and 
bring  in  business.” 

No.  It  is  routed.  It  is  scheduled.  It  goes  directly  to  the  spot  where  it  is  need¬ 
ed,  and  produces  business  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 

Its  work  is  concentrated,  and  it  is  not  expected  to  take  in  too  much  territory. 

When  it  is  given  too  much  territory,  it  breaks  down,  and  what  business  it  pro¬ 
duces  is  at  a  heavy  expense. 

The  advertising  campaign  in  Chicago  that  has  as  a  basis  the  94%  home  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  Daily  News  is  routed,  scheduled,  and  goes  directly  to  the  spot  where  it 
is  needed — the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  40-mile  Chicago  shopping  zone. 

No  wasted  energy.  Concentration.  It  pays,  whether  the  selling  message  is 
spoken  or  printed. 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 

FIRST  in  Chicago 
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Editor  ^  Publisher  for  March  1,  1919 


For  Only  About 

$0.0033 

per  inhabitant 

you  can  advertise 
to  the  extent  of 


5  Full  Pages 

in  every  one  of  the  239  E.  L. 
daily  papers  in 
these  ten  Southern  States 

That  will  amount  to,  say,  one-third  of  a  cent  per  per¬ 
son  in  a  territory  of  nearly  22,000,000  people,  who 
have  now  more  money  in  hand  than  ever  before. 

The  South  got  started  BEFORE  the  war. 

These  ten  Southern  States  manufactured  goods  to  the 
value  of  about 

$2,000,000,000.00 

in  1914,  according  to  the  last  Government  census, 
and  the  value  added  by  manufacture  amounted  to 
about 

$1,000,000,000.00 

Subsequent  war  activities  have  multiplied 
these  figures  ! 

And  the  gain  in  crops  has  been  enormous. 

Begin  the  advertising  soon  with  the  pick 
of  the  dailies  (listed  on  this  page).  Ask 
them  about  local  conditions. 


The  Pick  of  the  Papers 


Net  Paid 

2.500  10.000 

Circulation 

llnea 

lines 

^Birmingham  Age-Herald 

(M) 

27.H0 

.07 

.05 

^Birmingham  Age-Herald 

(S) 

85.155 

.08 

.06 

Birmingham  liedger 

(B) 

40.5(M 

.07 

.07 

Birmingham  News 

(E) 

48.672 

.08 

.06 

Bimiingham  Newa 

(8) 

52,689 

.10 

.10 

Mot)ile  News  Item 

(E) 

10.5(M 

.03 

.08 

Mobile  Register 

(M) 

21.448 

.04 

.04 

Mobile  Register 

(8) 

21,802 

.05 

.05 

^Montgomery  Advertiser 

(M) 

22,151 

.05 

.04 

^Montgomery  AdverUser 

8) 

21,103 

.06 

.05 

FLORIDA 

^Jacksonville  Metropolis 

(B) 

19,120 

.045 

.045 

Florida  Timea-Union.  Jarksonvills 

(MAE) 

82,714 

.06 

.06 

Pensacola  Journal 

(M) 

5,885 

.0172 

.0172 

Pensacola  Journal 

(8) 

6,500 

.0172 

.0172 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  Georgian 

(E) 

62.587 

.08 

.08 

Atlanta  Sundag  American 

(8) 

105.287 

.12 

.12 

lAugusta  Chronicle 

(M) 

18,201 

.08 

.08 

t  Augusta  Chronicle 

(8) 

12.421 

.08 

.08 

tAugusta  Herald 

(E) 

20,528 

.035 

.035 

tAugusta  Herald 

(8) 

14,306 

.035 

.085 

'Columbus  Ledger 

(EftS) 

7,401 

.0225 

.0225 

Macon  Telegraph 

(M) 

21,220 

.04 

.(M 

Macon  Telegraph 

(8) 

19.807 

.04 

.04 

Savannah  News 

(MAS) 

14,037 

.04 

.06 

KENTUCKY 

1  Louisville  Courier- Journal 

(M) 

45.663 

.1250 

.08 

ILoulsvlIIe  Courier-Journal 

(8) 

61.392 

.15 

.10 

ILoulsvlIle  Times 

(E) 

63.397 

.11 

.09 

tlx>ulsvllle  Herald 

(M) 

61.769 

.08 

.08 

ILoulsvlIle  Herald 

(8) 

50.365 

.08 

.08 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  TImes-Picarune 

(Ml 

77,535 

.12 

.12 

New  Orleans  Times-PIcavune 

(8) 

91,216 

.16 

J6 

New  Orleans  Dallj  States 

(E)  1 

44,968 

.09 

.07 

'New  Orleans  Dailv  States 
'n4w  Orleans  Item 

(8)  ( 

(B) 

70.961 

.12 

.12 

'New  Orleans  Item 

(8) 

90,242 

.15 

.15 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

'Asheville  Times 

(B) 

10.087 

.025 

.02 

Charlotte  Observer 

(M) 

18.306 

.055 

.06 

Charlotte  Observer 

(8) 

20,911 

.065 

.04 

tOreensboro  Dally  News 

(Ml 

15,792 

.045 

.035 

IGreensboro  Daily  News 

(8) 

21.606 

.06 

.04 

'Winston-Salem  Sentinel 

(E) 

7,574 

.02 

.02 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

Charleston  American 

(M) 

)  11.151  1 

1  .0286 

.0178 

Charleston  American 

(S) 

'  11,151  * 

I  .032 

.0215 

Columbia  Record 

(B) 

11.325 

.025 

.025 

Columbia  Record  , 

(8) 

9.216 

.025 

.025 

Columbia  State 

(M) 

22.456 

.05 

.05 

Columbia  State 

(8) 

23.900 

.05 

.05 

Greenville  News 

(MAS) 

9.620 

.08 

.025 

Spartanburg  Jour,  ft  Car.  Spartan  (B) 

8.790  - 

1 

Spartanburg  Herald 

(M) 

5.394 

1-  .08 

.06 

Spartanburg  Herald 

(8) 

6,611  . 

J 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 

(E) 

20.686 

.065 

.04 

Chattanooga  Times 

(M) 

26.341 

.06 

.06 

Chattanooga  Times 

(S) 

21.682 

.06 

.06 

Knoxville  Sentinel 

(E) 

25,778 

.05 

.045 

Knoxville  Journal-Tribune 

(M) 

[  25,000 

.04 

.04 

Knoxville  Journal-Tribune 

(S) 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

(M) 

81.185 

.12 

.10 

Memphis  Oommercial  Appeal 

(S) 

118.859 

.14 

.12 

Nashville  Banner 

(B) 

[  46.078 

I  .or 

.07 

Nashville  Banner 

(S) 

f  .06 

.08 

Nashville  Tennesseean 

(Ml 

53.000 

(  .06 

Nashville  Evening  American 

(E) 

20.000 

.06 

Sunday  Tennesseean  ft  American  (S) 

40,000 

VIRGINIA 

Newport  News  TImes-Herald 

(B) 

16.062 

.08 

.08 

Newport  News  Daily  Press 

(8AM) 

16.082 

.08 

.08 

'Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 

(E) 

46.145 

.07 

.00 

Richmond  News-Leader 

(B) 

45.160 

.06 

.06 

1  Roanoke  Times 

(MAS) 

10.567 

}  .04 

.085 

>  Roanoke  World-News 

(E) 

9,918 

'Oorernment  statements  Octobw  1st,  1918. 
tPubllsher's  statement,  average  for  montb  of  October, 
tA.  B.  C.  statement,  Oct.  1st.  1918. 

Other  rlrrnlatJons  pnbUshers’  statements  for  6  month  period 
ending  April  1st,  1918. 


Editor  Fubllshcr  for  March  1,  11)14) 


“Connecticut's  Greatest  Newspaper^^ 


For  more  than  one  hundred  years  THE  HARTFORD  TIMES  has 
dared  to  say  what  it  believed  to  be  right.  It  has  dodged  no  issues.  On 
occasion  it  has  stood  for  principles  that  were  contrary  to  those  of  many  of 
its  supporters — on  occasion  it  has  even  broken  with  a  majority  of  its  party. 
Right  or  wrong  it  has  commanded  respect  and  attracted  readers.  The 
lead  it  gained  before  the  memory  of  any  living  person  it  has  maintained 
and  extended. 


THE  HARTFORD  TIMES  has  never  sold  for  less  than  three  cents, 
yet  in  face  of  one  cent,  two  cent  and  three  cent  competition  it  has  kept  well 
in  advance  of  all  other  Connecticut  newspapers.  It  possesses  the  best  field 
in  Connecticut — the  best  in  the  country  beyond  a  doubt — for  a  high-grade 
home  or  community  newspaper.  In  Hartford,  the  home  of  fourteen  great 
insurance  companies,  the  city  whose  banking  resources  exceed  those  of 
any  one  of  thirteen  different  states,  the  trading  centre  of  300,000  pros¬ 
perous  people,  the  circulation  of  THE  HARTFORD  TIMES  is  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  all  its  contemporaries  combined.  This  is  so  because  THE 
HARTFORD  TIMES  spends  money  for  brains,  for  news  and  for  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment. 


Many  space  buyers  know  all  about  HARTFORD  TIMES  service. 
They  know  THE  HARTFORD  TIMES  will  pull,  the  business  for  their 
clients.  They  know  THE  HARTFORD  TIMES  discriminates  in  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  advertising.  They  know  THE  HARTFORD  TIMES  has  an 
influence  at  home  such  as  only  papers  of  its  character  can  have  —  and 
they  know  it  will  go  the  limit  in  the  important  matters  of  solid,  productive 
co-operation.  They  know  THE  HARTFORD  TIMES,  an  evening  news¬ 
paper,  is  the  best  35,000  net  paid  buy  in  the  land. 


KELl.Y-SMITH  COMPANY 


220  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 


Representatives 


Lytton  Bldg., 
Chicago 


Editor  Publinher  for  March  I,  1919 


TF  you  were  to  ask  most  any  in- 
^  telligent  Philadelphian  how  to 
make  your  advertising  do  you  the 
most  good  in  Philadelphia,  the  re¬ 
ply  undoubtedly  would  be: 

“Put  it  in 

The  Bulletin” 

The  name  of  The  Bulletin  is  a  household 
word  in  Philadelphia,  and  its  circulation 
reaches  far  beyond  the  highest  point  ever 
attained  by  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Net  paid  daily  average  circulation  for  January: 

440,540 


Npw  York  Office.. Pan  A.  Carroll,  Tribune  Ble. 

<'hlcaBO  Office . J.  E.  Verree,  BteRer  Bldit. 

Potrolt  Office. .O.  I*  Weaver,  11  Ijifajetfe  Bird. 
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Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  P.  M.  on  the  Thursday  preceding  the  date  of 
publication — by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York  World  Building, 
.  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Exchange,  Beekman  4330. 
_ James  Wright  Brown,  President;  Fenton  Dowling,  Secretary. 
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ISSUE  OF  SECOND  CLASS  POSTAGE 
RATES  STILL  RANKLES 


No 


Scientific  Method  of  Cost  Finding  Agreed  Upon  by 
Congress  or  the  Department — “Subsidy” 

Fiction  Still  Popular. 


Washington',  February  26. 

TWO  irritants,  in  the  estimation  of  newspaper  publishers  who  have  been 
".sitting  up”  with  Congress,  are  responsible  for  a  festering  of  the  second 
class  po.stage  issue. 

When  the  representatives  at  Washington  of  the  newspaper  publishing  Interests 
saw  Congressmen  Kitchin  and  Fordney  and  their  little  clique  of  "bitter-enders” 
Impose  their  venge'‘ul  will  upon  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  national 
Ix'gislature  who  favor  a  more  equitable  basis  of  second  class  mail  charges,  they 
realized,  ptobably  as  never  before,  that  this  issue  is  far  from  settlement.  Further¬ 
more,  the  fact  was  brought  home  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  or  satisfactory 
settlement  unless  remedial  treatment  can  be  devised  for  two  sources  of  inflam¬ 
mation  that  render  this  i.«KUe  bne  of  perennial  recurrence. 


MEET  TO  END  WAR 
OVER  NEWSPRINT 


Publishers  anil  Paper  Manufacturers  Dine 

Together,  Discuss  Their  Differences  anil 
Appoint  Committees  to  Arrange  An¬ 
other  Get-Together  Conference 

The  manufacturers  of  newsprint  and 
the  newspaper  publishers  apparently 
have  at  last  awakened  to  the  advisability 
of  consulting  the  needs  and  the  wishes 
each  of  the  other,  and  appear  to  be 
willing  to  bury  the  hatchet  and  meet 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  at  least  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  discussing  their  differences. 

For  a  long  time  many  publishers  and 
manufacturers  have  ueen  the  good  that 
could  result  from  fair,  free  and  open 
conferences,  rather  than  from  the  con¬ 
stant  wrangling  that  has  steadily  op¬ 
erated  to  keep  them  apart,  possibly  to 
the  detriment  of  both  .sides  to  the  con¬ 
tinuous  controversy  over  prices  and  con¬ 
tract  forms. 

In  pursuit  of  this  idea,  George  Mc- 
.\neny,  of  the  New  York  Times,  asked 
a  number  of  publishers  if  they  would  be 
willing  to  join  with  a  number  of  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  in  a  get-together 
dinner,  to  be  followed  by  discussion  of 
their  differences.  Henry  A.  Wise,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  newsprint  mariufacturers, 
asked  a  number  of  newsprint  manufact¬ 
urers  if  they  would  be  willing  to  meet 
some  newspaper  publishers  on  the  same 
ground.  Favorable  responses  having 
been  received,  the  rest  was  not  difficult. 

The  result  was  a  dinner,  not  long  ago, 
in  a  private  room  in. an  uptown  hotel,  at 
which  the  two  men  named  and  several 
manufacturers  and  several  publishers 
met  on  terms  of  sociability. 

The  meeting  was  entirely  informal; 
the  men  present  did  not  represent  any 
association  or  organization,  and  their 
statements  and  discussions  were  based 
entirely  upon  their  personal  attitudes 
towards  the  business  of  proper  produc¬ 
tion  and  paper  consumption. 

Indications  are,  however,  that  not  a 
little  progress  was  made  towards  a  bona 
flde  effort  to  at  least  bring  about  a  bet¬ 
ter  feeling  -han  has  existed.  Of  course, 
price.  Government  control,  supply  and 
demand  and  all  the  other  que.stions  that 
affect  either  side,  or  both  sides,  were 
di.scu.ssed.  It  was  clearly  understood, 
however,  that  nothing  that  was  said , 
at  the  dinner  or  the  conference  that  fol¬ 
lowed  had  direct  bearing  upon  the  hear¬ 
ing  that  is  soon  to  be  held  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  could  in 
any  way  bind  either  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  or 
the  manufacturers  to  any  action  or  ces¬ 
sation  of  action. 

The  result  was  that  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  each  side  to  carry  the  mat¬ 
ter  further  and  to  arrange  for  what 
will  probably  be  a  larger  and  more  por¬ 
tentous  meeting  of  both  Interests  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  understood  that  the 
next  dinner  will  be  somewhat  formal  in 
character,  fnd  that  addresses  will  be 
made  to  the  assemblage  by  representa¬ 
tive  men  on  both  .sides. 


Ascertaining  Second 

First  of  the  elements  that  seems  cer¬ 
tain  to  rankle  until  allayed  is  the  faulty 
or  obsolete  basis  of  cost  accounting, 
which,  according  to  the  conviction  of 
most  newspaper  publishers,  affords  an 
inaccurate  and  undependable  basis  for 
figuring  the  expense  of  handling  and 
transporting  second  class  mail.  All  the 
e.stimates  with  respect  to  income,  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  "loss”  on  second  class 
mail,  which  the  United  States  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  has,  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  submitted  to  Congress  in 
connection  with  its  reconsideration  of 
the  second  class  rate  proposition  have 
been  attained  by  a  method  of  figuring 
that  most  well-informed  publishers  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  inadequate  and  misleading 
in  resulta  The  publishers  believe,  many 
of  them,  that  it  will  be  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  to  settle  the  second  class  mail 
issue  to  stay  settled  for  any  length  of  time 
unless  newspaper  makers  and  postal  of¬ 
ficials  can  agree  upon  some  scientific 
method  of  cost  finding  and  apply  that 
to  the  operations  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment. 

Quote  Exceptional  Instances 
Second  of  the  complications  that  re¬ 
mains  like  an  open  wound  to  insure 
trouble  later  Is  the  persistence  and  In- 
si.stence  of  the  postal  officials  and  their 
supporters  in  Congress  in  choosing  ex¬ 
ceptional  In.stances  of  publishing  activ¬ 
ity  as  typical  and  representative.  Here 
likewi.se  is  it  the  conviction  of  publish¬ 
ers  that  there  can  be  no  permanent 
peace  unless  the  offleial  advocates  of 
higher  postage  rates  on  second  class 
mail  will,  In  their  piece-meal  gathering 
of  .statistics,  adopt  a  law  of  averages 
covering  the  issues  of  a  newspaper  or 
periodical  for  six  months  or  a  year  in¬ 
stead  of  .singling  out  a  bulky  special 
holiday  number  or  any  "annual  review” 
Issue,  heavy  with  advertising,  and  adopt¬ 
ing  that,  inferentially,  as  a  basis  for 
the  calculation  of  the  service  rendered 
to  the  publi.sher  by  the  postal  establish¬ 
ment  month  in  and  month  out. 


Class  Mail  Costs 

To  newspaper  and  periodical  men  who 
are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  publishing  Industry  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  decade  there  is  nothing 
new  or  strange  in  either  of  these  ex¬ 
pedients  whereby  the  publishers  are 
placed  in  an  unfavorable  light.  They 
are,  in  fact,  as  familiar  as  the  fiction 
to  the  effect  that  every  publisher  is  in¬ 
debted  to  Uncle  Sam  for  a  “subsidy.” 
The  persistence  of  this  "school”  of  ar¬ 
gument  is  explained,  above  all  el.se,  by 
the  fact  that  here  we  have  the  formula 
not  of  political  appointees  in  the  Post 
Office  Department,  who  come  and  go 
with  tha  changing  administrations,  but 
of  the  old  wheel  horses  who,  by  virtue 
of  the  Civil  Service  law  and  the  asset  of 
extensive  experience,  remain  year  after 
year  in  subordinate  po.sltions  in  the 
postal  organization, .  but  do  much  to 
shape  its  interior  administrative  policies. 

Actual  Costs  Must  Be  Found 

When  the  Postmaster  General  in  his 
recent  report  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  year  1918  saw  an  Increase  in  sec¬ 
ond  class  mailings,  “notwithstanding  the 
existing  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  print 
paper  and  other  unusual  conditions  due 
to  the  war,”  he  in  reality  put  forth  one 
of  the  best  arguments  for  the  adoption 
of  some  modern  scientific  system  of 
ascertaining  the  cost  of  handling  sec¬ 
ond  class  mail — preferably  a  co.st-find- 
ing  system  that  will  not  merely  reflect 
conditions  on  one  given  date,  but  will 
register  fluctuations  from  year  to  year. 
The  significance  that  the  Postma.ster 
General  attaches  to  an  increa.se  of  2.27 
per  cent  in  .second  class  mailings  this 
year  deepens  the  conviction  of  the  on¬ 
looker  that  this  question  can  never  be 
settled  until  It  is  settled  right  with  ac¬ 
tual  second  class  handling  costs  as  the 
basis  of  the  calculations.  Moreover,  any 
persons  who  will  read  between  the  lines 
of  that  portion  of  the  report  of  the 
Po.stmaster  General  devoted  to  free-in- 
(ConUnued  on  Page  38.) 


A.  N.  P.  A.  &  A.  P.  PLAN 
THEIR  CONVENTIONS 


A.  P.  Dirertors  Will  Hold  Two-Day  Ses¬ 
sion  Week  in  Advance  of  April  22 — 

A.  N.  P.  A.  Announces  Its  Dales 
as  April  23,  21,  25 

Following  i^ieeting  of  the  executive 
committee,  in  New  York  on  Wednesday, 
it  was  announced  that  a  change  will  be 
made  in  the  annual  Aasociated  Press 
convention  routine  this  year.  The  date 
has  beet  set  for  April  22  in  New  York, 
which  is  the  day  before  the  opening  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publi.shcrs’ 
Convention,  but  the  directors  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  hold  a  meeting  on  April  17 
and  18  in  addition  to  that  on  the  day 
prior  to  the  convention  and  the  usual 
session  the  day  following. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  clean  up 
business  before  the  annual  meeting,  so 
that  members  will  be  free  to  attend  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  session.s,  which  in  many 
cases  they  were  prevented  from  doing 
in  the  past  through  having  to  attend  im¬ 
portant  director.s’  meetings  while  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  was  in  session. 

The  additional  meeting  will  eliminate 
this  cause  for  absence  and  the  conven¬ 
tion  week  -A.  P.  directors’  session.s  will 
be  short  and  held  only  for  the  purpose 
of  complying  with  the  by-laws. 

All  the  executive  committee  members 
were  pres3nt  at  Wednesday’s  meeting, 
e.vcept  Victor  F.  I.,awson,  whose  Injured 
foot  kept  1  ini  away.  He  sent  word, 
however,  tiiat  he  is  gradually  recovering 
and  will  be  ready  for  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  April. 

Tlie  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
-Vs.sociation  announced  this  week  that 
its  convention  dates  will  be  April  23, 
24  and  25  la  New  Yoik,  and  as  usual  at 
the  Waldorf-A.storia.  Committee  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  on  the  21st  and  22d. 


Denies  Bradley  Has  Resigned 
St.  I.KJUIS,  February  26. — John  C. 
Hobert.s,  owner  of  the  Star,  denied  to 
Kditor  &  Publish  sal’s  representative  to¬ 
day  a  report  that  B.  E.  Bradley  has  re¬ 
signed  as  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Star.  "As  announced  in 
the  Star,”  said  Mr.  Roberts,  “Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley  has  gone  to  Southern  California  on 
a  vacation  to  last  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  On  his  return  he  will  resume 
his  duties  on  the  Star.” 


Perry  Made  Ad  Manager 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  February  23. — The 
Po.st- Standard  management  has  appoint¬ 
ed  Paul  S.  Perry  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  succeed  John  V.  R.  Lyman,  jr., 
who  has  gone  with  the  Penn  Mutual 
I,ife  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Perry 
has  been  with  the  Post-Standard  some 
time  and  previously  was  with  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star. 


John  H.  Ritchie  Dead 
Minneapolis,  February  23. — ^John  H. 
Ritchie,  sports  editor  of  the  Journal, 
died  yesterday  after  several  months’ 
illness. 
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CIRCULATIONS  AND  AD  RATES  OF  Again,  Why  Not  Newspapers 
ALL  EVENING  PAPERS  ANALYZED 


In  Double-Page  Tabulation  in  This  Issue  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Presents  Facts  for  Space  Buyers  as  to 
Costs  of  Campaigns 

The  double-page  tabulation,  analyzing  circulations  and  advertising  rates  of 
all  the  evening  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  which  appears  on  pages 
22  and  23  of  this  issue,  condenses  into  small  space  facts  and  figures  upon 
which  a  sizable  volume  might  be  written. 

The  statistics  are  based  upon  a  subdivision  of  the  country  into  eight  groups 
of  States,  forming  as  many  distinct  major  market  territories,  for  the  convenience 
of  advertisers  who  plan  campaigns  territorially  according  to  distribution  accom¬ 
plished,  or  to  whom  sectional  or  climatic  considerations  are  important. 

Grouped  According  to  Circulations,  as  Well  as  Territorially 


The  tabulation  subdivides  the  circu¬ 
lations  of  the  1,647  evening  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  into  seven  groups, 
showing  for  the  first  group  the  number 
of  newspapers  (by  Sftates,  market  grroups 
of  States  and  for  the  nation)  having 
circulations  of  less  than  6,000  copies,  with 
circulations,  total  and  average;  and  with 
the  agate  line  joint  advertising  rate  per 
line  and  the  rate  per  thousand  of  cir¬ 
culation.  The  second  group  deals  In  the 
.same  manner  with  the  newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  circulations  from  5,000  to  10,000; 
the  third.  10,000  to  £0.000;  fourth,  20,000 
to  50,000;  fifth,  50,000  to  100,000;  sixth, 
100,000  to  300,000;  seventh,  circulations 
above  300,000. 

The  tabulation  also  presents  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  whole  range  of  facts  given 
in  the  separate  groupings. 

There  are  734  evening  newspapers 
with  less  than  5,000  circulation — ^a  larger 
number  than  are  included  in  any  other 
circulation  groupings.  The  average  circu¬ 
lation  for  the  newspapers  in  this  group 
is  2,473.  The  lowest  average  circulation 
in  this  group  for  any  market  division 
is  found  to  be  in  New  England,  where 
the  forty-four  papers  in  this  classifica¬ 
tion  average  but  1,500  copies  each.  The 
highest  average  circulation  in  this  group 
is  for  the  seventy-six  papers  of  the 
.Middle  Atlantic  States,  2,929  copies. 

What  Are  the  Facts? 

The  impression  has  been  widespread 
that  advertising  costs  in  the  news- 
I>apers  of  less  than  5,000  circulation  are, 
necessarily,  out  of  proportion  to  papers 
of  larger  circulation — by  some  they 
have  been  called  "prohibitive."  What 
are  the  facts?  The  figures  show  the 
average  rate  per  agate  line  PER 
THOUSAND  OF  CIRCULATION  for 
the  734  papers  of  this  group  to  be  about 
a  third  of  a  cent  per  fine;  to  be  more 
exact,  .0037094.  This  could  not,  by  any 
fair  method  of  comparison,  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  expensive  advertising.  It  has 
localized  appeal. 

Cheap  as  this  line  rate  per  thousand 
of  circulation  Is  for  the  newspapers  of 
le.ss  than  5,000,  it  grows  smaller  with 
each  progressive  group.  In  twenty-six 
evening  papers  with  circulations  rang¬ 
ing  from  100,000  to  300,000  (and  aver¬ 
aging  147,569)  the  average  rate  per 
thousand  of  circulation  is  about  one 
and  one-third  mills,  or  .0013199. 

Advertisers  who  may  desire  to  use  all 
the  evening  newspapers  of  a  particular 
State  or  market  group  will  find  this 
presentation  of  statistics  convenient  and 
helpful.  Take  Florida  as  an  example !  It 
is  ascertained  at  a  glance  that  there  are 
seven  evening  newspapers  in  Florida 
with  circulations  under  6,000 — the 
average  circulation  being  1^446 — ^that 
the  Joint  advertising  rate  is  .08;  two 
papers  average  6,423  copies  each,  with 
a  joint  line  rate  of  .05;  two  papers  with 


an  average  circulation  of  16,869,  and 
a  combined  rate  of  .07. 

Compare  Your  Rates 

The  analy.sls  of  ad  rates  by  circula¬ 
tion  groups  enables  the  publisher  of 
any  evening  newspaper  and  the  space 
buyer,  too,  for  that  matter,  to  compare 
the  rate  of  his  paper  with  the  average 
rate  per  line  per  thousand  circulation 
for  the  group  in  which  his  paper  would 
be  classified  and  nationally,  both  as  to 
rates  and  circulation.  It  has  not  been 
po.ssible  heretofore  for  any  one  to  make 
such  afi  exhaustive  analysis  of  evening 
newspaper  circulations  and  minimum 
advertising  rates. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  has  under¬ 
taken  this  constructive  work  in  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  need  these 
days  for  "brass  tacks"  analy.sis  and  in 
the  belief  that  the  more  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  agents  and  space  buyers  learn 
about  the  newspaper,  the  better  they 
will  like  it  and  the  sooner  they  will  come 
to  recognize  the  newspaper  as  the  great 
primary  medium  of  advertising. 

Both  publishers  and  advertisers  will 
find  great  interest  in  a  study  of  the  com¬ 
parative  average  line  rates  per  thousand 
of  circulation  in  evening  newspapers  of 
small  and  large  distribution.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  a  higher  rate  per  thousand  for 
.small  city  papers  are  obvious,  yet  the 
actual  facts  and  figures  showing  the 
a.scending  rate  keeping  pace  with  the 
ascending  figure  of  circulation  affords 
an  instructive  study. 

Morning  and  Sunday  Next 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  follow  this 
pre.sentation  of  evening  newspaper 
quantitative  values  by  printing  a  similar 
analysis  for  the  morning  and  Sunday 
newspapers.  The  table  for  the  morning 
newspapers  will  appear  March  8  and  the 
one  for  the  Sunday  papers  March  15. 

Following  this  there  will  appear  data 
showing  the  circulation  figures  of  nearly 
fifty  of  the  so-called  "standard”  maga¬ 
zines  arranged  by  States  and  market 
groups  and  showing  totals  of  each  class 
of  circulation — general,  women’s,  class 
and  weeklies — together  with  advertising 
rates  per  page  and  per  line.  I^ater  there 
will  be  a  comparative  analysis  of  news¬ 
paper  circulations  and  rates  with  maga¬ 
zine  circulations  and  rates  by  States  and 
market  groups.  Following  this  will  ap¬ 
pear  data  showing  circulations  and  rates 
of  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  of  25,000  population 
and  up. 

The  double-page  feature  this  week 
should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the 
complete  list  of  all  dailies  prepared  for 
Editor  &  Publisher  by  Justin  F.  Bar¬ 
bour,  president  Barbour’s  Advertising 
Rate  Sheets,  Chicago,  that  was  printed 
in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  January  11, 
and  the  tables  in  our  issues  for  .January 
18  and  February  8. 


for  Enormous  Ad  Volume? 

>  It  Simply  a  (Question  of  Per  Page  (Com¬ 
mission  Income  to  the  Advertising 
Agent,  as  Is  Suggested? 


There  have  been  many  comments 
upon  the  announcement  made  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  on  February  22,  in 
which  an  advertising  agent  was  quoted 
as  .saying  that  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  would  carry  125  pages  of  advertis¬ 
ing  at  36,500  a  page  in  its  issue  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  out  few  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  managei-s  have  attempted  to  answer 
the  question,  “Why  not  the  newspa¬ 
pers?” 

One  man,  who  does  not  solicit  .adver¬ 
tising,  but  who  is  familiar  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business,  makes  a  deduction 
that  is  at  l.'Lst  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  not  in  a  spirit  of  carping  criticism. 

After  begging  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  .Saturday  Evening  Post  has 
raised  its  rates,  as  indicated  by  the 
price  of  $6,500  a  page  quoted,  Justin  F. 
Barbour,  whose  close  attention  to  sta¬ 
tistical  detail  has  recently  been  excel¬ 
lently  exemplified  in  the  useful  an  1  im¬ 
portant  tables  published  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  points  out  that  at  that  price 
and  with  the  13  per  cent,  commission 
that  has  obtained,  an  agent  would  col¬ 
lect  $845  for  every  page  he  placed  with 
the  Saturday  Evening  Po.st,  and  $975  if 
the  comml.ssion  has  been  advanced  to  15 
per  cent. 

Does  thi.s  tell  the  story  why  most 
agents  arc  magazine  men?  'fhe  work 
of  preparing  copy  for  a  page  In  the 
Chicago  Tiibune,  for  instance,  is  greater 
than  the  work  of  preparing  copy  for  a 
magazine  page,  and  the  resultant  com- 
mis.sion  is  $144. 

The  conclusion  of  the  observer  may 
not  be  all.  There  are  other  angles,  and 
it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  craft  and  the  newspaper  craft 
w'ill  be  benefited  by  their  discussion, 
for  the  question  of  Editor  &  Pubusher, 
"Why  Not  the  Newspapers?”  still  re¬ 
mains  without  full  answer. 

Some  Papers  Are  Still  High 
in  Returns  and  Overs 

Federal  Trade  Comm'isgion  in  January 
Report  Urges  Closer  Conservation— Pub¬ 
lishers  Must  Continue  Filing  Reports 


Washington,  D.  C.  February  26. — The 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  summary 
of  publishers’  reports  on  paper  usage 
for  the  mouth  of  January  says: 

“Total  figures  indicate  very  little 
change  over  December  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  returns,  free  copies,  ‘overs,’  and 
’arrears’  of  publications  using  news¬ 
print.  Some  of  the  publications  using 
newsprint  still  continue  to  show  high 
percentages  of  unpaid  and  service 
copies,  ’overs,’  and  ’arrears.’  One  daily 
paper  reported  ’overs’  of  more  than  10 
per  cent.  The  ’arrears’  for  three  weekly 
papers  averaged  more  than  33  per  cent. 
One  daily  reported  ’arrears’  of  almost 
25  per  cent,  and  ’arrears’  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  of  more  than  20  per  cent. 

“The  average  number  of  pages  per 
copy  in  daily  newspapers  was  the  same 
for  January  as  for  December,  but  there 
was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  average 
number  of  pages  of  Sunday  newspapers 
and  an  increase  in  the  weeklies  and 
monthlies  using  newsprint. 

"The  attention  of  publishers  Is  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  making  of  monthly 
reports  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 


sion  is  still  lequlred.  Carefulness  in  re¬ 
turning  reports  to  the  proper  addre.s.s 
will  expedite  the  commission’s  tabula¬ 
tion  w'ork  and  economize  time  and  la¬ 
bor. 

Brierley  May  Settle  His  Suit 
on  $40,000  Basis 

Court  Authorizes  Settlement  of  Breach 
of  Contract  Suit  Against  Lord  Athol- 
slan  Over  Montreal  Herald 


Montreat.,  February  26. — Some  further 
developments  in  regard  to  the  much-in¬ 
volved  Montreal  Herald-Brierley-Mc- 
Gibbon-Athol.stan  di.spute  have  taken 
place.  Some  months  ago  James  S. 
Brierley,  former  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Herald,  took  action  to  recover  $63,987. 
He  had  sold  the  paper  in  1913  to  D. 
I/)me  McGibbon,  but  in  the  terms  of 
sale  there  was  an  agreement  to  pay  Mr. 
Brierley  $10,000  a  year  for  ten  years,  an 
obligation  which  Mr.  McGibbon  person¬ 
ally  guaranteed. 

Mr.  Brierley  took  action  to  recover 
from  Mr.  McGibbon,  who  in  turn  brought 
I.K)rd  Atholstan,  owner  of  the  Star,  into 
the  suit,  as  l.e  had  sold  his  Herald  shares 
to  Lord  Athol.stan  for  $110,000,  to.gether 
with  all  the  obligations  of  the  Brierley 
agreement. 

According  to  a  deci.sion  just  given  by 
Justice  Bruneau  in  the  Superior  Court 
the  liquidator  of  the  Herald  Company  i.s 
authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
wiih'Mr.  Brierley  to  compromise  on  his 
claim  for  *63,987. 

In  brief  Mr.  Brierley  is  prepared  to 
agree  to  a  full  settlement  on  payment 
to  him  by  Lord  Atholstan  of  the  sum  of 
$40,000.  It  is  not  known  what  action 
Lord  Atholstan  will  take,  but  on  the 
“Street”  it  is  assumed  he  will  settle  with 
Mr.  Brierley  for  that  amount. 


WANT  ZONE  RATES  RETAINED 


Wisconsin  Daily  League  Members  Report 
Most  Prosperous  Six  Months 
(B.v  Wire  to  Rilltor  &  Piitillslier. ) 

Madison,  Wls.,  February  26.— The 
Wisconsin  Daily  League  met  in  special 
.ses.sion  here  to-day  to  consider  pending 
legi.slation.  The  Ijegislative  Committee, 
two  members  of  which  are  members  of 
the  Ijegislature,  made  a  report,  which 
was  adopted.  Resolutions  indorsing  the 
zone  postal  system  and  deprecating  the 
constant  appeals  of  the  Government  for 
free  publicity  were  unanimously  pas.sed. 

Cooperation  with  the  Wlscon.sin  League 
of  Weekly  Newspapers  recently  organ¬ 
ized  was  decided  upon  and  a  plan  of 
advertising  merchandising  was  dl.scussed. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  very 
enthusiastic.  The  report  of  H.  H.  Bliss, 
secretary-treasurer,  showed  that  the 
past  six  months  had  been  the  most 
pro.sperous  in  the  hl.story  of  the  league. 


Ad  Enemies  at  Work 
Omaha,  Neb.,  February  22. — Merle 
Thorpe,  editor  of  the  Nation’s  Business, 
told  the  advertising  se.ssion  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Readjustment  Congress  ene¬ 
mies  of  advertising  have  made  many 
recent  attempts  to  show  Congressional 
committees  that  large  adverti.scrs  seek 
to  infiuence  editorial  opinion. 


Suit  Transferred  to  Alabama 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  February  22. — The 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company’s  suit 
against  the  Birmingham  News  for  al¬ 
leged  breach  of  contract  has  been  non¬ 
suited  In  the  Federal  Courts  of  New 
York.  The  paper  company  has  filed  suit 
in  the  Federal  Court  of  Alabama,  hut 
the  date  for  trial  has  not  been  .set. 
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PEACE  CORRESPONDENTS  DWELL  IN  MARBLE 
HALLS  OF  $2,500,000  MERCHANTS  PALACE 

Statuary  and  Gilded  Artistic  Ornamentation  Delight  Their  Senses,  Work  and  Rest 
Rooms  Furnish  Convenience  and  Comfort,  a  Well  Equipped  Library  Aids  Their 
Research,  Billiards  and  Concerts  While  Away  Their  Weariness,  and 
/  Club  Restaurant  Satisfies  Their  Gustatory  Needs 


(Kroin  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 

Paius,  January  27. 

THK  newspaiMjr  men  who  are  in 
Paris  for  the  Peace  Conference 
have  to-day  entered  into  posses- 
.sion  of  what  is  probably  the  most  gor- 
geous,  luxurious  mansion  in  the  capi¬ 
tal,  which,  thanks  to  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  more  especially  to  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  to  serva 
them  as  a  club  during  the  weeks  or 
months  the  conference  will  last. 

Recalls  Arabian  Nights 
This  mansion  was  built  by  the  late 
M.  Dufayel,  proprietor  of  immensa 
stores  where  goods  are  sold  on  the  in- 
.stalment  plan,  and  it  is  .said  to  have 
cost  him  some  $2,500,000.  He  evidently 
gave  ab.solute  freedom  to  his  architect 
and  decorators,  for  it  appears  as  if 
decoration  had  been  put  upon  every 
square  inch  where  it  was  po.s.sible. 
Marble  staircases,  white  and  gold  fur¬ 
nishings,  elaborate  mural  paintings, 
rich-  candelabra  that  recall  the  Arabian 
Nights,  a  beautiful  central  hall  with 
galleries  above,  an  ante-room  with  floor 
that  can  be  raised  as  a  stage  for  theatri¬ 
cal  performances,  statuary,  gold  and 
brass  work,  are  some  of  the  things  one 
recalls  after  a  first  visit.  It  is  on  the 
Avenue  Champs  Elys4es,  No.  80. 

The  French  Club  for  the  Foreign 
Press,  as  it  is  officially  called,  was 
opened  to-day  by  a  luncheon  at  which 
were  some  300  guests.  M.  de  Naleche, 
Director  of  the  Debats,  vice-president 
of  the  Paris  Pre.ss  Syndicate,  presided, 
replacing  M.  Jean  Dupuy,  proprietor  of 
the  Petit  Parisien  and  Senator,  who 
was  ill.  Many  well-known  men  were 
there — M.  I.iOuis  Barthou,  a  former 
Premier:  Andr^  Tardieu,  Franco-Amer- 
ican  High  Commi.ssioner;  Philippe 
Berthelot,  permanent  head  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Office:  Franklin-Bouillon,  .presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber’s  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee:  the  president  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  pre.ss  associations  of  Paris,  and  thj 
foreign  editors  of  the  Paris  press. 

Luxury  and  Comfort 
M.  de  Naleche  told  what  the  club  was 
meant  to  be  and  do — to  offer  visiting 
newspaper  men,  in  a  frame  worthy  of 
them,  every  professional  facility.  They 
would  find  sitting  rooms,  he  said,  where 
they  could  talk,  reading  rooms  supplied 
with  all  allied  and  as.soclate  newspapers, 
working  rooms,  a  library,  with  all  pub¬ 
lications  relating  to  foreign  questions 
that  would  come  before  the  conference: 
telephones  with  direct  wires  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  delegations,  a  post  office,  and  the 
usual  conveniences  of  a  club,  re.stau- 
rant  (where,  it  may  be  remarked.  It  Is 
reported  that  a  good  luncheon  is  ob¬ 
tainable  for  three  francs,  60  cents,  and 
dinner  for  five,  or  $1,  which  is  about 
one-third  of  what  they  co.st  these  days 
in  a  very  ordinary  restaurant),  billiard 
room,  card  room,  concert  room,  etc.  No 
wonder  M.  Naleche  hoped  that  the  club 
would  become  a  permanent  Institution, 


Nbw  York  Club  Life  Has  Nothing  to 
Kbeoanciks  of  the  French  Club 

for  Paris  as  yet  has  no  press  club,  or 
anything  answering  to  such  a  thing. 

M.  Plchon,  Foreign  Minister,  who  had 
been  attending  a  luncheon  given  to  the 
Swiss  President,  M.  Ador,  entered  at 
this  point  and  made  a  short  speech  on 
tlie  rfile  of  France  at  the  conferenee, 
prote.sting  against  the  accusation  that 
France  had  shown  imperialistic  tend¬ 
encies. 

Tarilieu  Claims  Fraternity 

M.  Andr6  Tardieu,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  made  the  speech  of  the 
day.  He  began  by  saying  that  chance 
had  brought  it  about  that  it  was  a 
fellow  newspaper  man  that  welcomed 
the  foreign  newspaper  men — “one  who 
had  long  done  what  they  were  doing 
to-day  and  who  .sometimes  regrets  that 
he  is  not  able  still  to  be  doing  it. 

“Plea.se  remember  that  you  have  come 
to  a  country  that  has  been  through 
four  and  a  half  years  of  war  and  still 
feels  it.  Our  railroads  are  not  in  per¬ 
fect  state,  .so  our  postal  .service  suf¬ 
fers:  our  cables  are  worn  by  intense 
u.sp,  and  so  not  equal  to  the  honor  of 
receiving  the  thousands  of  words  you 
send  each  day  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world.  If  .some  of  you  have  experi¬ 
enced  delays  it  would  not  surprise  me, 
remembering  what  happened  to  official 
cables  when  I  was  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  done  our  best  to  Improve  our 
cables  and  to  improve  transmission  to 
Ixmdon,  and  we  have  developed  the 
wireless  service." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  IHierty  in 
appreciating  and  commenting  and  of 
censorship,  the  High  Commi.ssioner  said: 

"You  have  this  liberty,  from  the 
French  point  of  view,  totally,  absolutely 
and  without  reserve.  What  you  write 
goes  Just  as  you  write  it.  French  news¬ 
papers,  as  you  know,  are  still  submit¬ 
ted  to  censorship.  The  Government  has 


Offer  BhrrrER  Than  the  Comforts  and 
FOR  THE  Foreign  Press  in  Paris. 

the  right  to  suppress  all  news  of  i 
nature  to  compromise  the  country’s  ex¬ 
ternal  or  internal  safety.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  foresworn  any  infringe¬ 
ment  on  the  liberty  of  making  com¬ 
ments,  and  articles  are  not  censored, 
even  when — and  that  happens — they  are 
not  particularly  complimentary  for  the 
ministers  and  the  administration. 

“Such  liberal  and  limited  censorship, 
my  dear  colleagues — and  we  have 
known  worse — is  not  applied  to  you. 
You  are  our  guests:  it  is  just — and  in 
saying  .so  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  of¬ 
fend  my  French  colleagues — that  you 
should  be  the  best  treated  of  all.” 

M.  Tardieu  then  dealt  with  the 
amount  and  quality  of  Information  for 
the  foreign  press: 

“In  this  respect,  if  I  remember  my 
own  experience  as  a  journalist,  I  am 
sure  you  cannot  be  satisfied.  A  journal- 
Lst  who  considers  himself  sufficiently 
informed  is  a  bad  journalist.  Never  too 
much,  never  enough,  is  the  motto  of  an 
investigator  worthy  of  the  name,  who  , 
has  journalism  in  the  blood.  As  you 
are — I  can  say  this  without  flattery — 
the  best  journalists  of  your  respective 
countries,  it  is  Impossible  for  you  *0 
declare  yourselves  satisfied,  and  all  that 
I  can  hope  as  a  member  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  that  you  will  admit  that  your 
dis.satisfaction  does  not  exceed  a  nor¬ 
mal,  inevitable  average.” 

Calls  It  Marriage  Contract 

M.  Tardieu  pointed  out  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  January  12  was  not  a  meeting 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  but  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  War  Council,  at  which  only 
Prime  Ministers  and  Foreign  Ministers 
were  present.  He  was  not  present  him¬ 
self,  nor  were  M.  Klotz,  M.  Cambon,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  M.  Salandra,  nor  Colonel 
House,  all  peace  delegates,  who,  doubt¬ 


less,  shared  the  journalists’  regrets  at 
being  excluded. 

"The  marriage  contract  between  jour¬ 
nalism  and  the  conference"  was  what 
M.  Tardieu  named  the  document  which 
allows  the  press  to  be  present  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  full  conference,  except  when 
proceedings  are  held  in  camera.  *T  am 
sure,”  he  said,  "that  when  you  read 
that  document  you  found  it  out  of  date, 
timorous  and  insufficient.  Owing  to  my 
journalistic  habits,  I  rather  think  I 
bad  the  same  impression.  But  on  re¬ 
reading  it  I  changed  opinion,  and  per¬ 
haps  you  have  done  the  same. 

“I  assure  you  this  inter-allied  docu¬ 
ment  is  not  bad.  It  lays  down  the  ex¬ 
cellent  principle  of  necessary  publicity, 
a  principle  whose  mere  expre.sslon  must 
have  made  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss  of  Vienna  turn  in  their  graves. 

“If  I  wished  to  be  indi.screet  I  would 
tell  you  who  drew  up  that  document  de¬ 
fining  our  relations  with  the  press.  But 
I  will  limit  myself  to  a  half-lndlscretlon 
and  .say  that  the  names  of  Its  author.s, 
who  are  neither  of  them  French,  are  a 
guarantee  of  liberalism  which  none  can 
di.spute  and  the  unanimous  welcome 
given  to  their  proposition  by  the  re.st 
of  the  assembly  proves  that  this  liberal¬ 
ity  is  shared  by  all  their  colleague.s." 

Names  Days  of  Receptions 

M.  Tardieu  added  that  M.  Pichon,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  would  receive  the  for¬ 
eign  press  every  Sunday  and  he  him¬ 
self  would  do  the  same  on  Thursdays. 
The  former,  it  may  be  mentioned,  be¬ 
gan  his  receptions  last  Sunday  and  de- 
iiglitcd  those  present  by  his  readlnes.s 
to  answer  questions  and  his  willingness 
to  be  quoted,  on  both  of  which  polnt.s, 
especially  the  latter,  being  found  % 
marked  contrast  to  the  American  dele¬ 
gates’  receptions. 

The  High  Commissioner’s  Ia.st  words 
were  a  little  advice,  not  to  show  “nerv- 
o.sity,"  which  runs  the  risk  of  giving 
too  much  credit  to  the  first  impression: 
“nervosity”  which  foresees  too  quickly 
for  fear  of  being  left,  "nervosity”  which 
lets  the  pen  write  in  a  cable  what  will 
be  regretted  the  next  day. 

Some  French  Journalists 
Protest  Against  “Favors” 
to  Foreign  Correspondents 

Paris.  January  29.  —  M.  Tardieu’.s 
speech  pi'omising  “total,  absolute,  un¬ 
limited  liberty”  to  the  foreign  press  in 
reporting  the  Peace  Conference  h.as  not 
pa.ssed  unchallenged  by  the  French 
press,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it.  The 
Association  of  the  Democratic  Press 
held  a  meeting  at  the  Chamber  to  con¬ 
sider  how  it  could  best  defend  the 
rights  of  the  French  press,  and  passed 
a  re.soluti3ii  that  It  had  taken  note  of 
.M.  Tardieu’s  words  about  liberty  for  the 
foreign  press,  while  "on  the  contrary, 
the  French  press  remained  submitted 
to  the  regime  (contrary  to  the  law) 
of  censorship.  Those  present  at  this 
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meetjnK  I'-oti-st  with  Indignant  sur¬ 
prise  agaicst  the  injustice  and  Insult 
offered  them." 

The  Democratic  Press  Association  Is 
not  so  formidable  a  body  as  It  sounds, 
and  not  many  Americans  will  recognize 
the  names  of  the  .speakers  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  or  know  much  aiwut  their  papers; 
I’aul  Meunler.  deputy,  director  of  the 
Verity;  Gustave  T4ry,  director  of 
Oeuvre  and  the  new  evening  paper, 
Ilon-soir:  J*an  Longuet,  deputy,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Populaire;  Lucien  Lefoyer, 
ex-deputy  and  writer  for  the  Journal 
du  Peupl<5,  r.>e  Marmande,  ol  the  Veritd. 

The  offlc  al  report  of  Saturday’s  Peace 
Conference  'the  first  plenary  meeting  to 
transa.-t  busine.ss)  is  said  to  l>ave  estab¬ 
lished  a  record  for  Government  report¬ 
ing.  Elach  of  the  great  Powers  had 
three  offlclaJ  reporters,  and  a  full  re¬ 
port  was  ready  for  dispatch  within  two 
hours.  All  these  official  reports  wrere 
taken  indjpendently  and  the  British 
and  American  were  compared  before 
i.s.sue.  The  British  had  three  women 
on  their  staff. 

Of  the  ■  principal  plenipotentiaries 
President  Wil.son  spoke  the  longest,  the 
length  of  speeches,  in  words,  being; 
President  Wilson,  1,600:  aemenceau, 
1.600;  Leon  BourgeoU,  1,500;  IJoyd 
George,  400-  Orlando,  150. 

Presdent  Wilson’s  sp.;ech  was  ttken 
by  bis  own  special  stenographer,  Mr. 
Swem,  who  has  reported  him  for  several 
years,’  and  had  a  full  report  on  the 
conference  'able  twenty  minutes  after 
the  speech  was  finished. 

The  full  report  of  more  than  100,- 
000  words  wiis  ready  for  the  press 
within  an  hour  and  three-quarters  of 
ti;e  end  of  the  meeting. 


WANT  PAPER  CONTROL  LIFTED 

Canadian  Manufartnrers  Wait  on  Act¬ 
ing  Premier  White  Without  Result 

Toronto,  E'ebruary  24. — A  strong  dele¬ 
gation  of  ncw.sprint  paper  manufac¬ 
turers  waited  on  the  acting  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  Thomas  White,  last  week 
and  urged  that  the  existing  govern¬ 
mental  control  of  newsprint  paper 
prices  be  lifted  on  March  1.  While 
price  control  in  the  United  States 
through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
Judges  is  to  remain  effective  until 
three  months  after  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty,  the  Canadian  order-ln- 
council  creating  the  office  of  paper  con¬ 
troller  states  that  Mr.  Pringle  should 
hold  that  position  “during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  war  unless  otherwise  or¬ 
dered." 

His  removal  might  therefore  be 
effected  at  any  time.  However,  Sir 
Thomas  /White  did  not  commit  the 
Government  to  any  definite  action  be¬ 
yond  stating  that  it  was  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  to  extend  price¬ 
fixing  regulation  over  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  beyond  the  period  of  the  war, 
which  he  said  would  not  actually  termi¬ 
nate  until  peace  is  declared. 


Canadian  Paper  Decision  Far  Off 
Gttaw'a,  Ont.,  February  23. — ^The  Can¬ 
adian  newsprint  investigation  will  enter 
another  stage  of  the  lengthy  proceed¬ 
ings  at  an  early  date,  when  the  pub¬ 
lishers  will  submit  to  Commissioner 
Pringle  evidence  on  a  couple  of  points 
recently  raised.  This  evidence  will  after¬ 
wards  bo  .-mbmitted  to  the  Appeal  Board, 
.so  that  ft  is  likely  to  be  a  considerable 
time  yet  before  any  definite  decision 
is  made  on  the  contentious  matter. 


An  advertising  concern  known  as  the 
Co-operative  Publicity  Company  of  St. 
Paul,  has  been  Incoirorated  in  that  dty. 


“MARRIAGE  CONTRACT  BETWEEN  JOURNALISTS 
AND  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE”  AT  PARIS 


This  is  the  full  text  of  the  document  to  whch  Andrd  Tardleu,  French 
High  Commissioner,  referred  as  “The  marriage  contract  between  the 
Journalists  and  the  Peace  Conference.”  Summaries  of  it  have  been 
published,  but  £k>iTOR  &  Publisher  believes  this  is  the  first  time  the  full 
text  of  this  important  pronunciamento  has  appeared  in  print  in  this 
country. 

The  correspondents  in  Paris  had  protested  thgir  proposed  exclusion 
from  the  deliberations,  and  the  proposal  that  an  official  summary  be  given 
to  them  daily.  On  January  17  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  great  Allied  Powers,  assisted  by  the  Japanese  Ambassa¬ 
dors  in  Paris  and  I»ndon,  met  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  In  the  course  of  the 
meeting  the  question  of  the  publicity  to  be  given  to  the  discussions  of 
the  conference  was  examined,  and  the  following  text  was  approved  unani¬ 
mously: 

Necessary  Limitations 

The  repre.sentatives  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  given 
earnest  consideration  to  the  question  of  publicity  for  the  proceedings  of 
the  Peace  Conference.  They  are  anxious  that  the  public,  -through  the 
press,  should  have  the  fullest  information  compatible  with  safeguarding 
the  supreme  interest  of  all,  which  is  that  a  just  and  honorable  settlement 
should  be  arrived  at  with  the  minimum  of  delay.  It  i.s,  however,  obvious 
that  publicity  with  regard  to  the  preliminary  conversations  now  proceed¬ 
ing  must  be  subject  to  limitations  necessarily  imposed  by  the  difficult 
and  delicate  nature  of  their  object. 

The  conversations  of  the  Great  Powers  are  far  more  analogous  to  the 
meetings  of  a  Cabinet  than  to  those  of  a  Legislature.  Nobody  has  ever 
suggested  that  Cabinet  meetings  should  be  held  in  public,  and  if  they  were 
so  held  the  work  of  Government  would  become  impossible.  One  reason  why 
Cabinets  are  held  in  private  is  in  order  that  differences  may  be  reconciled 
and  agreement  reached  before  the  stage  of  publicity  is  begun.  The  essence 
of  democratic  method  is  not  that  deliberations  of  a  Government  should  be 
conducted  in  public,  but  that  its  conclusions  should  be  subject  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  popular  chamber  and  to  free  and  open  ui.scussion  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  press. 

Danger  of  Controversy 

The  representatives  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  hold¬ 
ing  conversations  in  order  to  solve  questlon.s  which  affect  the  vital  inter¬ 
ests  of  noany  nations  and  upon  which  they  may  at  present  hold  many 
diverse  view’s.  These  deliberations  cannot  proceed  by  the  method  of  a 
majority  vote.  No  nation  can  be  committed  except  by  the  free  vote  of  its 
own  delegates.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  at  these  con.sultations,  there¬ 
fore,  can  only  be  formed  by  the  difficult  process  of  reaching  agreement 
among  all. 

This  vital  process  would  only  be  hindered  if  the  discussion  of  every 
disputed  question  were  to  open  by  a  public  declaration  by  each  delegation 
of  its  own  national  point  of  view.  Such  a  declaration  w’ould  in  many  cases 
be  followed  by  a  premature  public  controversy.  This  would  be  serious 
enough  if  it  were  confined  to  controversy  between  parties  within  each 
state.  It  might  be  extremely  dangerous  if,  as  would  often  be  inevitable,  it 
resulted  in  controversy  between  nations.  Moreover,  such  public  declara¬ 
tions  would  render  that  give-and-take  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  them¬ 
selves  which  is  essential  to  a  successful  negotiation  a  matter  of  infinitely 
greater  difficulty.  ' 

It  is  also  extremely  important  that  the  settlement  should  be  not  only 
just  but  speedy.  Every  belligerent  Power  is  anxious  for  the  early  conclu¬ 
sion  of  peace  in  order  that  its  armies  may  be  demobilized  and  that  it  may 
return  once  more  to  the  ways  of  peace.  If  premature  publicity  is  given 
to  the  negotiations  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Conference  would  be  in¬ 
terminably  protracted,  and  the  delegates  would  be  forced  to  speak  not  only 
to  the  business  before  the  conference,  but  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
controversies  which  had  been  rai.sed  by  the  account  of  their  proceedings 
outside. 

Avoiclmg  Misapprehension 

Finally,  there  will  often  be  very  strong  reasons  again.st  announcing 
the  conclu.sions  of  the  conversations  as  they  are  arrived  at.  Lepresenta- 
tives  of  a  nation  may  be  willing  to  give  their  as.sent  on  one  point  only 
provided  they  receive  concessions  on  another  point  which  has  not  yet  been 
di.scussed.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  judge  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
peace  settlement  until  it  can  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  premature  an¬ 
nouncements  might  lead  to  misapprehensions  and  anxiety  as  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  results  for  which  there  was  no  real  foundation. 

In  calling  attention  to  these  necessary  limitations  on  publicity  the  rep. 
re.sentatives  of  the  Powers  do  not  underrate  the  importance  of  carrying 
public  opinion  with  them  in  the  vast  task  by  which  they  are  confronted. 
They  recognize  that  unless  public  opinion  approves  of  the  result  of  their 
labors  they  will  be  nugatory. 

This  reasoning  applies  with  conclusive  force  to  the  present  conversa¬ 
tions  between  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powera  With  regard  to 
the  full  conferences  the  following  rule  was  adopted: 

Representatives  of  the  press  shall  be  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the 
full  conference,  but  upon  necessary  occasions  the  deliberations  of  the  con¬ 
ference  may  be  held  "in  camera.” 


PLAN  MORE  NEWSPRINT 
IN  CANADA 


International,  Price  Brothers  and  Lauren- 

tide  Companies  Reported  as  Having 
Big  New  Projects  in  View  to 
Increase  Production 

Montrb.al,  February  24. — The  Finan¬ 
cial  Times  in  its  issue  of  February  22 
published  a.  forecast  of  probable  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  way  of  enlarged  pa¬ 
per  production  in  Canada  in  the  near 
future. 

Referring  to  the  semi-official  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  International  Pa¬ 
per  Company  of  New  York  would  build 
a  ten-machine  newsprint  mill  at  Three 
Rivers,  P.  Q.,  the  Times  says  that  “the 
new  mill  is  to  be  equipped  with  ten 
machines  capable  of  producing  500  ton.s 
of  paper  daily,  which  would  require  an 
investment  of  approximately  $22,500,- 
000.  Such  a  plant,  should  it  be  under¬ 
taken,  would  take  two  or  more  years 
to  equip  and  get  into  operation. 

“Other  developments,  either  under¬ 
taken  or  projected,  promise  large  in¬ 
creases  in  the  output  of  Canadian  pulp 
and  paper  before  many  months  have 
elapsed. 

“Price  Bros.  &  Co.  are  installing  a 
new  machine  at  their  Kenogami  mill 
which  will  give  them  an  increased  daily 
capacity  of  175  tons  and  which  they 
expect  to  have  in  operation  within  the 
year.  This  company  is  said  al.so  to  be 
contemplating  other  extensive  develop¬ 
ments,  calling  for  an  outlay  of  some¬ 
thing  like  $2,000,000  of  additional  capi¬ 
tal,  dependent  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
Canadian  Ctovernment  and  the  Canadian 
con.sumers  of  newsprint. 

“Should  this  continue  hostile,  as  it 
has  been  for  the  pa.st  three  years,  it 
is  probable  that  the  company  will  be 
very  chary  about  assuming  any  addi¬ 
tional  commitments. 

“The  Laurentide  Company,  Ltd.,  is 
.said  to  be  in  much  the  same  position. 
They  are  oontempiating  vextensions 
which  would  entail  a  capital  outlay  of 
more  than  $2,000,000,  but  are  unwilling 
to  undertake  them  while  the  industry 
remains  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
Government  control. 

“In  Western  Canada  tentative  plans 
are  under  way  for  enlarging  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  British  Columbia  mills  and 
in  the  middle  west  the  project  for  a 
large  paper  mill  at  Port  Arthur  is  still 
reported  to  be  taking  shape.” 


RESCIND  WAR  AGREEMENTS 

Papermakers’  Unions  Say  Armistice 
Ended  Their  Obligations 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  22. — The  In¬ 
ternational  Brotherhood  of  Papermakers 
at  their  conference  here  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  declaring  that  so  far  as  their 
labor  agreements  were  concerned,  the 
war  ended  when  the  armistice  was 
signed,  November  11. 

The  International  Brothethood  of 
Pulp  and  Sulphite  Workers  took  a 
.similar  view. 

The  decision  of  the  War  I.,abor  Board 
as  to  wage.s  of  the  paper,  pulp  and 
sulphite  workers  had  in  it  a  provision 
that  the  award  should  be  in  force  for 
six  months  after  the  war  ended.  The 
brotherhood  went  on  record  as  accept¬ 
ing  this  decision  but  declaring  that  the 
end  of  the  war  came  on  November  11 
and  therefore  a  new  agreement  is  nec- 
e.asary  May  11  next,  or  six  months  after 
the  signing  of  the  armistice. 


Doing  one  decent  act  a  day  will  help 
two  persons — you  and  him. 
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L.  B.  JONES  IS  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  OF  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


L.  B.  JONE3S. 


Chicaoo,  February  26. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  at  a  meeting  here 
elected  L.  B.  Jones,  advertising  manager  of  the  EJastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  president.  He  succeeds  Edward  M.  Babcox,  whose 
retirement  became  automatically  effective  recently  when  he  left  the  advertising 
field  to  become  an  owner  and  secretary  of  the  Christian  Herald,  New  York. 

Mr.  Jones  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  managers  of  national 
advertising  in  the  United  States.  In  1917-1918  he  was  president  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  and  a  member  of  the  Division  of  Advertising  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information,  which  rendei’ed  yeoman  service  to  the  Government 
during  the  war.  He  is  familiarly  known  as  “Blue  Pencil”  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  has  been  in  the  newspaper  and  advertising  business  since  he  was 
a  youngster,  starting  as  a  reporter  on  Chicago  newspapers.  His  service  with 
the  Eastman  Company  dates  back  for  many  years  during  which  he  has  directed 
its  biggest  and  most  successful  advertising  operations. 

The  A.  B.  C.  directors  are  enthusiastic  over  Mr.  Jones’s  acceptance  of  the 
presidency,  likewise  Stanley  Clague,»the  organization's  managing  director. 


TEXAS  EDITORS  WIN 
LIBEL  LAW  CHANGES 


Governor  Hobby  Signs  Long  Sought  Meas¬ 
ures  Advorated  by  Managing  Editors* 
Association — New  Law  Recognizes 
Privileges  of  the  Press 

Austin,  Tex.,  February  24. — Governor 
William  P.  Hobby  has  approved  the 
Privilege  act  amending  the  Texa.s  Libel 
law.  The  same  will  become  effective 
ninety  days  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  regular  session  of  the  Legislature, 
or  about  June  14. 

This  is  me  of  a  group  of  four  libel 
bills  presented  by  the  Texas  Managing 
Elditors’  As.sociation  in  the  Legislatures 
of  1916  and  1917.  One  of  the  four  bills 
became  a  law  in  1917.  It  restored  to 
the  statutes  the  article  reserving  the 
common  law  defences,  which  had  been 
omitted  by  the  codifiers  through  in¬ 
advertence. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  Legi.slii- 
ture  the  bill  restricting  venue  in  libel 
ca.ses  to  cho  counties  of  the  residence 
of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  was  en¬ 
acted,  but  the  then  Governor  vetoed  it. 
This  bill  has  finally  passed  the  Senate 
of  the  present  Legislature  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  it  to  become  a  law  is  good. 

Another  of  the  bills  sought  to  re¬ 
quire  libel  claimants  to  give  notice  of 
their  claims  within  ninety-five  days  after 
the  cau.sc  of  action  accrued,  so  as  to 
give  defendants  a  chance  to  get  proof 
of  the  transmiasion  and  delivery  of  tele¬ 
grams  before  telegraph  companies  de¬ 
stroy  these  recorda  This  has  been  un¬ 
favorably  leported. 

Wording  of  New  Law 

When  the  new  bill  shall  become  ef¬ 
fective,  as  above  indicated,  the  Civil 
I.i'bel  law  of  Texas  will  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Article  5595.  Definition. — A  libel  Is  a 
defamation  expressed  in  printing  or 
writing,  or  by  signs  and  pictures,  or 
drawings,  tending  to  blacken  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  dead,  or  tending  to  Injure 
the  reputation  of  one  who  is  alive,  and 
thereby  expo.se  him  to  public  hatred, 
contempt  or  ridicule,  or  financial  injury, 
or  to  Impeach  the  honesty,  integrity, 
or  virtue,  <  r  reputation  of  any  one,  or 
to  publish  the  natural  defects  of  any 
one  and  thereby  expose  such  person 
to  public  hatred,  ridicule,  or  financial 
injury. 

Article  5596.  Mitigation  of  Damages. — 
In  any  action  for  libel,  the  defendant 
may  give  in  evidence,  if  specially 
pleaded.  In  mitigation  of  exemplary  or 
punitive  damages,  the  circumstances 
and  intentions  under  which  the  libellous 
publication  was  made,  and  any  public 
apology,  correction  or  retraction  made 
and  publl.shed  by  him  of  the  libel  com¬ 
plained  of.  The  truth  of  the  statement 
or  statements  in  such  publication  shall 
be  a  defence  to  such  action. 

Privileged  Matter 

Article  5597.  What  Matters  I>^emed 
Privileged. — ^The  publication  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  matters  by  any  newspaper  or 
periodical,  as  defined  in  Article  5595, 
shall  be  dfemed  privileged,  and  shall 
rot  be  made  the  basis  of  any  action 
for  libel  without  proof  of  actual  malice: 

(1.)  A  fair,  true  and  impartial  ac¬ 
count  of  the  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
Justice,  unless  the  court  prohibits  the 
publication  of  the  same,  when  in  the 
judgment  of  the  court  the  ends  of  jus¬ 
tice  demand  that  the  same  should  not 
be  publlslied,  and  the  court  so  or¬ 
ders;  or  any  other  ofllcial  proceedings 
authorized  by  law  in  the  administration 
•of  the  law 

(2.)  A  fair,  true  and  Impartial  ac¬ 
count  of  all  executive  and  legislative 


proceedings,  including  all  rtyports  of 
and  proceedings  in  or  before  legislative 
committees,  and  of  any  debate  or  state¬ 
ment  in  or  before  the  Legislature  or 
In  or  before  any  of  its  committees,  and 
including  also  all  reports  of  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  or  before  the  managing 
boards  of  •  aucational  and  eleemosynary 
institution.^  supported  from  the  p’>bllc 
revenue,  of  City  Councils  or  other  gov¬ 
erning  bodies  of  cities  or  towns,  of  the 
Commissioners’  Court  of  any  county, 
and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
public  schools  of  any  district  or  city, 
and  of  any  debate  or  statement  In  or 
before  any  such  body. 

(S.)  A  fair,  true  and  Impartial  ac¬ 
count  of  public  meetings,  organized  and 
conducted  for  public  purposes  only. 


(4.)  A  reasonable  and  fair  comment 
or  criticism  of  the  offleial  acta  of  pub¬ 
lic  officials  and  of  other  matters  of 
public  concern  published  for  general 
information. 

Article  oF98.  To  Be  Construed.  How. — 
Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  amend  or  repeal  any  penal  law  on 
the  subject  of  libel,  nor  to  take  away 
any  now  or  at  any  time  heretofore  ex¬ 
isting  defence  to  a  dvll  action  for  li¬ 
bel,  either  at  common  law  or  otherwise, 
but  all  such  defences  are  hereby  ex- 
pressly  preserved. 

The  Texas  Libel  law  especially  lecog- 
nizes  privileges  to  newspapers  and  to 
periodicals,  whereas  the  common  law 
and  the  statues  of  other  States  make  no 
distinction. 


CANADA  ADVERTISING 
INCOME  TAX  RULES 


Again  Following  Coarse  Found  So  Profit¬ 
able  in  Past  Emergencies  —  Also 
Buying  Newspaper  Space  in  Be¬ 
half  of  Farms  for  Soldiers 

Toronto,  February  24. — In  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  Canadian 
Income  Tax  Act,  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  has  adopted  the  business-like 
policy  of  conducting  an  advertising  cara- 
palgm.  through  the  daily  and  weekly 
press,  to  inform  the  public  of  just  what 
Is  required. 

Forms  must  be  fllled  out  by  all  those 
coming  under  the  terms  of  the  act  be¬ 
fore  February  28  and,  as  the  scope  of 
the  measure  has  been  considerably  ex¬ 
tended  sln.?e  last  year,  the  desirability 
of  advising  the  people  what  to  do  is 
obvioua  A  series  of  six  ads  is  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  dailies  and  one  in  the  week¬ 
lies.  Copy  is  being  placed  direct  through 
the  King’s  Printer,  Ottawa. 

The  Government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  also  doing  a  little  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  at  present.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  advertising  is  "Farms  wanted 
for  soldier  settlers.”  A  few  dailies,  but 
principally  rural  weeklies  and  farm  pa¬ 
pers  are  being  used  and  the  business 
Is  going  through  the  Toronto  office  of 
McConnell  &  Fergusson. 


LIBERALS  FAILED  TO  BUY 

Refusal  to  Take  Over  Montreal  Herald 
Surprises  Canadian  Capital 
Ottawa.  Ont.,  February  23.— The  re¬ 
cent  purchase  of  the  Montreal  Herald 
by  A.  H.  Duff  has  created  much  interest 
at  the  capital,  where  rumors  have  been 
prevalent  for  months  that  the  Liberals 
were  seeking  to  establish  dailies  in 
Montreal  and  Ottawa.  However,  the 
circumstances  attending  the  sale  of  the 
Herald  fail  to  confirm  such  reports.  It 
was  generally  believed  in  newspaper 
circles  that  the  party  would  bid  in  the 
Herald,  and  the  failure  to  do  so  is  pre¬ 
senting  somewhat  of  a  puzzle. 

For  many  years  the  Montreal  Herald 
was  the  organ  of  the  Liberal  Party  in 
a  city  accounted  a  stronghold  by  the 
Canadian  opposition. 


Ad  Managers  Elect  Dreier. 

Kansas  Citt,  Mo.,  February  24.— The 
Mid-West  Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  held  a  meeting  here 
to-day,  with  advertising  representatives 
of  nearly  a  score  of  newspapers  pres¬ 
ent.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  H.  E.  Dreier,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times;  vice-president 
B.  P.  Bartlett,  Topeka;  secretary,  A.  H 
Petrus,  Kansas  City. 


Found  Guilty  of  Sedition. 

Helena,  Mont.,  February  24. — W.  F. 
Dunn,  editor  of  the  Butte  Bulletin,  was 
found  guilty  of  sedition  by  a  Jury  In  twe 
District  Court  here.  Punishment  was 
fixed  at  a  fine  of  $5,000.  He^ attacked 
the  State  Council  of  Defence  in  un  edi¬ 
torial  last  August. 


Scranton  Ad  Man  Dead. 
Scranton.  Pa..  February  22. — John  S. 
Ische,  assistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Republican,  la  dead  from  Influensa. 


Consider  the  boss;  he  has  to  stand  for 
all  that  everybody  In  the  office  does,  and 
for  all  the  kicks  that  come  from  the  out¬ 
side. 
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PRESS  HOLDS  PEACE  LEAGUE’S  FATE 
IN  ITS  HAND,  SAYS  PALMER 


Noted  War  Correspondent  and  Observer  for  General  Pershing 
Declares  Great  Requirement  Is  Newspaper  Unity — 
Reporters  the  Best  News  Censors 

fate  of  the  proposed  league  of  nations,  and  of  everything  else  that 
I  affects  the  affairs  of  our  country,  depends  upon  the  pre§s.  The  char- 
acter  of  the  American  press,  high  as  it  is,  cannot  be  too  high  for  the 
welfare  of  America.  The  great  thing  now  is  that  it  shall  not  sow  bad  feeling 
Ix-tween  the  L’nited  States  and  our  a.s.sociates  while  all  are  striving  for  a  solution 
of  the  greatest  problem  that  has  ever  confronted  the  world.” 

Lieut.-Col.  Frederick  Palmer,  war  correspondent  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  during  which  period  he  has  had  broad  opportunities  for  studying  men  and 
nations,  and  the  effect  of  the  newspapers  of  the  world  upon  both,  declared  this 
to  be  his  firm  opinion  in  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pubusher. 

IVas  Observer  for  Gen.  Pershing 


f'olonel  Palmer  was  a  newspaper  cor- 
re.Hpondent  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  until  neariy  a  yeai  ago,  when  he 
was  ajipolnted  on  General  Pershing  s 
staff,  given  a  roving  commis.sion  and 
detailed  to  go  from  place  to  T>lace  in 
the  war  zone,  observing  with  trained 
eye  all  active  or  intended  opendions, 
making  .suggestions  toother  officers  and 
i-eporting  the  result  of  his  observations 
to  the  Commander  of  the  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Forces. 

A  Capable  Observer 

Thus  Colonel  Palmer  had  unexampled 
opportunity  in  observing  the  work  of 
corre.spondcnts.  the  operation  of  cen¬ 
sorship  and  the  effect  of  the  news  as 
published  upon  military  men  and  mili¬ 
tary  .affairs.  His  years  of  experience 
as  a  reporter  of  great  events  had  al¬ 
ready  taught  him  the  power  of  the  pre.ss 
upon  the  civilian  population  of  many 
countries,  in  their  lay  and  legislative 
activities. 

“The  newspapers,”  he  continued,  “arc 
a  great  and  definite  power,  and  this 
great  and  definite  power  has  been  im¬ 
measurably  enhanced  by  the  world 
war.  They  stand  between  the  people 
and  the  scurecs  of  news,  and  what 
they  select  for  puWieatlon  has  a  power¬ 
ful  effect  upon  the  sentiment.s,  the 
opinions  ai  d  the  judgments  of  their 
constituents.  The  great  requirement 
of  the  press,  therefore,  is  unity;  not 
necessarily  unity  absolute  in  the  new's 
they  publi.sh,  but  unity  of  purpo.se  in 
determination  to  gather  the  important 
and  the  vit.al  elements  of  the  news  and 
place  them  fairly  and  without  bias  be¬ 
fore  the  reading  public. 

Unity  Won  in  Pari8 

“Pos.sibly  for  the  first  time  in  news¬ 
paper  history  unity  such  as  I  have  in 
mind  was  cisplayed  by  the  correspon¬ 
dents  at  the  Peace  Conference,  especi¬ 
ally  by  the  representatives  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  the  American  new'.spapers.  They 
were  there  to  gather  the  whole  news 
of  the-  conference  and  to  place  it  be¬ 
fore  their  people  with  fairne.ss  and 
without  favor.  When  they  found  that 
it  was  the  intention  to  deprive  them 
of  this  important  function  they  got 
together,  declined  to  become  simply  the 
channels  through  which  only  official 
communiques  were  to  b-j  passed  to  their 
readers,  acted  as  a  unit  and  obtained 
the  facilities  for  doing  the  work  they 
had  gone  there  to  perform.  Their  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  gather  the  news,  and  all 
the  news,  and  to  tell  it  to  the  American 
and  the  B.dtlsh  publics,  and  so  perform 
the  chief  function  of  reporters. 

“Some  of  them  had  experienced  the 
operation  oi  military  censor.sh’p,  and 
they  had  discovered  what  many  mili¬ 
tary  men  have  also  found  out,  that 


the  honest  reporter  is  the  best  censor 
in  the  world,  and  that  when  there  is 
unity  of  <he  press  there  is  no  need  for 
cen.sorship,  military  or  other.  Of  course, 
you  will  understand  that  I  do  not  mean 


agreement  among  reporters  on  ju.st 
what  news  shall  be  sent,  but  the  great 
unity  of  purpose  to  tell  the  news,  re¬ 
gardless  of  'ndividiial  or  party  or  publi¬ 
cation  policies,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
give  information  to  the  enemy. 

“Official  censorship  is  a  delicate  and 
difficult  thing.  Often  there  are  hair¬ 
line  decisions  to  be  made,  so  close  that 
no  two  men  can  agree  upon  what  is 
the  best  or  the  proper  stand  to  take. 
I  have  known  Instances  where  two 


trained  military  officers  have  differed, 
one  believing  a  certain  matter  would 
better  be  published  and  the  other  as 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  would  give 
information  -to-  the  enemy.  In  such  a 
case  the'  effleers  had  military  regula¬ 
tions  to  compel  them,  regardless  of  their 
personal  convictions,  but  the  reporter 
is,  in  a  very  large  measure,  free  from 
military  regulations  and  must  use  his 
ow’n  judgment — and  it  is  rare  for  the 
trained  reporter  to  err. 

Gives  an  Instance 

“I  might  cite  an  instance.  When  the 
American  units  began  to  arrive  in 
France  it  was  not  well  to  let  the  Ger¬ 
mans  know  how  few  there  were  in  the 
field,  nor  that  equipment  was  not  ample. 
That  is  of  course,  and  every  correspon¬ 
dent  readily  recognized  it.  But  when 
American  forces  were  there  in  large 
number,  then  it  was  a  good  thing  to  let 
the  'Germans  know  of  it;  certainly  it 
would  neither  aid  nor  comfort  them. 
I  need  not  speak  of  the  censorship  in 
this  connection,  but  I  am  sure  no  ex¬ 
perienced  correspondent  in  the  field 
failed  to  appreciate  the  situation. 

“But  the  ccnso-shlp,  and  especially 


in  this  great  war,  has  been  a  wonder¬ 
ful  power  for  the  development  of  re¬ 
porters.  (Incidentally,  I  like  that  word 
‘reporter.’  The  Word  new.spaper,nan 
may  mean  much  or  little,  and  so  may 
journalist,  but  the  man  who  goes  out 
to  get  the  news  reports  to  the  public 
what  he  <inds,  and  as  he  docs  his  work 
well  gives  a  dignity  to  the  term  ‘re¬ 
porter*  that  cannot  obtain  In  any  ether 
department  of  the  business.)  The  Peace 
Conference,  too,  is  showing  that  the 


power  of  the  future  is  in  the  press,  and 
they  are  all  tending  to  give  us  greater 
and  greater  men  in  journjUlsm,  and  to 
attract  great  minds  to  the  business. 

“One  of  the  excellent  things  about 
newspaper  work  is  that  anybody  can 
enter  it.  There  is  no  bar  up,  and  he 
who  is  fitted  to  remain  in  it  can  have 
adequate  tipportunity  for  his  talents. 
Men  are  finding  out,  too,  that  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  reporter  arc  the  best 
preparation  for  any  protesslon.  The  re¬ 
porter  learns  men,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  valuable,  and  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  better  preparation  for  a 
lawyer,  and  especially  for  a  Congress¬ 
man,  than  a  few  years  in  the  work  of 
the  press,  which  is  the  great  centre  of 
the  world  to-day. 

Would  Sign  Stories 

“I  believe,  too,  that  the  growing  cus¬ 
tom  of  having  reporters  sign  their 
matter  will  Increase  the  power  of  the 
press.  It  makes  a  man  .stand  for  his 
own  writings,  for  one  thing,  and  pre¬ 
vents  hidin,'  behind  anonymity.  That 
is  bound  to  key  up  the  good  men  and 
stimulate  'hose  who  are  not  so  ex¬ 
perienced.  Be.side.s,  readers  soon  be¬ 
come  expert  in  sizing  up  the  thorough¬ 
ness  with  which  a  reporter  covers  his 
story,  and  that  leads  to  confidence  in 
the  newsp.-.jier  that  publishes  it,  or  the 
contrary,  and  as  a  newspaper  convinces 
its  readers  of  its  own  Integrity  and  the 
integrity  of  its  reporters,  so  it  adds  to 
its  power  for  good. 

“It  is  true  that  the  average  new.spa- 
per  reporte-  is  incorruptible,  and  this 
shows  in  his  work.  Our  Amerkan 
and  Britisli  army  commanders  soon 
found  that  out.  Censorship  or  no  cen- 
.sor.ship,  they  discovered  that  the  re¬ 
porters  cojld  be  trusted  with  any  se- 
ci-et.s.  and  .hat  they  not  only  wouldn’t 
reveal  them,  but  that  they  did  not  even 
want  to  reveal  them.  This  feeling  has 
been  pas.sod  on  to  the  people,  and  to¬ 
day  the  integrity  of  the  newspaperman, 
especially  when  his  stories  arc  .signed 
and  the  fi'cling  thus  made  personal, 
is  not  questioned. 

“It  is  easy  to  see  how  vastly  this 
adds  to  the  power  of  the  pre.ss  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  Take,  as  a  single 
In.stance — and  many  could  be  adduced — 
Hichard  Onlahan,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  who  is  now  at  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference.  T  venture  to  say  that  wher¬ 
ever  his  reports  are  read  they  create  a 
feeling  that  they  are  absolutely  true 
and  thorough:  that  nothing  is  omitted 
that  should  be  written,  and  that  they 
arc  without  bias  of  any  kind. 

Like  Washington  Assignment 

“Referring  to  the  Peace  Conference, 
which  is  to  decide  tho  fate  of  the 
world,  I  nad  opportunity  to  ob.serve 
.some  of  tho  first  day.s.  Reporters  and 
writers,  and  many  who  could  make  no 
valid  claim  lo  cither  title,  flocked  there 
from  every  quarter.  Not  more  than 
half  were  leal  correspondents.  But  tlie 
number  diminished,  as  it  always  does  on 
.such  occasion.s,  until  only  actual  report¬ 
ers  were  -eft.  And  they  are  all  cov¬ 
ering  their  a.s.slgnment  just  the  same 
as  they  cover  any  other  as.signment. 
They  find  the  work  practically  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  work  they  do  in  Wa.sh- 
ington,  many  of  them,  only  there  are 
fewer  mei  to  see.  They  are  greatly 
aasi.sted  by  the  organization  of  the 
American  .uevva  bureau,  under  Ray 
Stannard  Baker,  and  the  Brltl.sh  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  similar  characte.-.” 


Texas  Oil  Ledger  Appears 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  February  24. — 
C,  R.  Bunker  and  J.  N.  Bouthard  are 
the  owners  and  publishers  of  the  Texas 
Oil  Ledger,  a  new  publication. 


The  PAm 
of  PROGIim 


^^iNErGNATIOiNr 


'Ivr  rXien  Ti/au  m  , 

Paint®  Hir  Hcxj/i!! 


Time  will  come  when 
a  fine  neighborhood  may 
resent  the  “Paint  Slacker” 
who  stubbornly  refuses  to 
keep  his  property  looking 
up  to  its  environment. 


Editor  Puhlinher  fur  March  1,  1010 
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ttT  y”"  intend  to  take  advantapo  of  the 

Xviust  amount  of  material  that  is  sent  out  each 
spring  by  the  National  Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up 
Hureaii,”  .said  the  News-Courier  Ad-Man  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  largest  Paint  Store  in  town;  “the 
.scheme  is  a  very  sensible  one.  It’s  a  case  of 
swooping  down  on  a  community,  gaining  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade, 
new.spapers,  and  even  the  Mayor,  and  FORCING 
people  to  move  the  stuff  from  your  shelves." 

“I  sometimes  grow  mighty  discouraged  trying  to 
force  .sales  on  a  community  that  would  rather  re¬ 
main  run  down  at  the  heels  and  shiny  at  the  elbows,” 
was  the  quiek  respon.se.  “Do  you  know,  it  seems  to 
me  that  two  lines  of  business  suffer  the  most  from 
public  indisposition — the  paint  dealer  and  the  doctor. 
Folks  never  consult  a  phyaclan  until  they  are  sick 
or  dying.  They  leave  it  off  to  the  last — and  that 


The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  help 
the  advertising  manager  develop  new  lo¬ 
cal  business.  Earnest  effort  is  made  to 
make  the  text  reflect  actual  merchandis¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  smaller  cities;  and 
the  illustrations  are  designed  to  enhance 
the  value  of  advertising  space.  Construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  and  ideas,  adapted  to 
particular  lines  of  retailing,  are  offered 
each  week.  It  is  a  service  feature.  The 
next  subject  will  be  “Gardening.^  This 
will  be  followed  by  articles  on  the  Fifth 
Liberty  Loan,  etc. 


under  the  cakt-iron  hides  of  the  majority.  They 
don’t  seem  to  CARE.” 

“But  it’s  part  of  your  official  business  to  MAKE 
them  care,”  argued  The  Ad-Man,  a  bit  out,  of 
patience.  “Look  into  the  history  of  every  line — 
whoie.sale  or  retail,  manufacturing  and  what  not — 
and  you’ll  find  that  succe.ss  has  followed)  educational 
advertising.  It  took  a  fortune  to  sell  the  .idea  of 
the  Dictaphone — but  it  was  done — Anally.” 

“Well — what’s  the  idea?  Am  I  to  pay,  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  tor  the  moving  of  the  manufacturers’ 
goods?  That’s  THEIR  game.  THEY  can  afford  it.” 

Paint  House  Cuts  One-Sided 
HE  large  paint  houses  go  into  this  work  ex- 
tensively.  They  supply  electros — entire  news¬ 
paper  campaigns.  In  many  cases  they  shoulder  half 
the  expense.  You  must  know  this — you  have  re¬ 
ceived  such  material.” 


Well  painted 
homes  raise  the 
morale  of  the 
neighborhood. 
Clothes  make  the 
man  —  paint  makes 
the  house. 


44TTAS  it  occurred  t(<  you  that  people  neglect  paint* 
■^-*-ing  because  they  have  not  been  sufAciently 
educated?”  asked  The  Ad-Man.  ‘‘I  have  not 
•seen  any  consistent  advertising  on  YOUR  part 
to  acquaint  folks  with  the  facts.  The  doctor  does 
not  advertise — for  ethical  reasons.  Men  do  not 
neglect  their  motor  cars.  Why?  It’s  quite  simple. 
The  automotive  industry  advertises  and  keeps  on 
adverti.sing.  There’s  no  end  to  it.  Car  owners  are 
not  PERMI’TTED  to  forget.  The  bald  truth  stares 
at  them  from  every  printed  page.” 

“Oh,  a  paint  dealer  can't  go  in  for  advertising,” 
was  the  prompt  rejoiner.  “It  isn’t  done  that  way. 
Even  if  he  DID,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  get 


hir 

PAIFT  TIMU"  i» 


Ptajnt-up 


Decorative  and  whimsical  de¬ 
signs  for  general  spring-time 
paint-up  and  clean-up  copy  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  neces.sary  supplies 
he  purchased  well  in  advance. 


includes  paying  the  bill.  Every  month,  whether 
I’m  sick  of  not,  I  go  to  see  my  family  doctor. 
’Doc,’  I  say,  ‘look  me  over.  See  if  I’m  all  right.  If 
you  spot  anything  that  need.s  attention,  ffx  it  up.’ 
I  have  the  same  idea  about  a  dentist  ...  1  never 
wait  until  teeth  ache.  The  Paint  Dealer  is  in  this 
neglected  cla.s.s.  The  majority  of  home  owners 
never  think  paint  until  weather  hfus  half  rotted 
every  foot  of  timber  and  suns  and  snows  have  de¬ 
teriorated  the  place.  It’s  just  one  long  riot  of 
neglect.  When  WILL  people  understand  that  paint 
is  a  preservative.  It’s  a  suit  of  armor  for  a  dwell¬ 
ing.  It  holds  the  good  in  the  grain.  I  can  make 
a  house  la.st  through  ten  generations  if  you  give 
me  enough  paint  .  ,  .  and  that  doesn’t  mean  car¬ 
loads  of  it,  either." 


“Yes  .  .  .  and  I'm  glad  you  brought  the  ques¬ 
tion  up.  I  IX)  get  a  lot  of  free  electros.  They  are 
intere.<rting — have  nice  illustrations  and  readable  text 
and  all  that — and  they’re  ready  to  slip  right  in  the 
paper  .  .  .  but,  confound  them — they  are  too 

infernally  one-sided. 

“These  manufacturers  Agure  that  all  I  keep  In 
stock  is  THFIIR  line.  And  the  advertisements  are 
ninetyrnine  and  nine-tenths  PERSONAL  argument. 
Half  the  time  there’s  not  enough  room  left  for  me 
to  insert  my  own  signature  and  street  address.  I 
get  the  feeling  they  begrudge  me  THAT  space.  I 
would  not  play  my  own  game  ...  I  would  not  play 
fair  with  the  OTHER  fellow,  whose  line  I  also  keep, 
if  I  ran  too  many  of  those  electros.  By  the  time 
{Continued  on  page  12.) 
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they  get  through  showing  THEIR  can  and  THEIR 
factory  and  THEIR  trade  mark  and  THEIR  display 
signature  and  THEIR  headlines,  no  room  is  left  for 
something  I’D  like  to  say  for  the  store. 

“Some  day  some  paint  manufacturer  is  going  to 
make  an  awful  hit  by  issuing  electros  that  will  not 
be  so  selfish.  He  will  be  content  to  take,  say, 
half  of  the  space.  The  only  cut  I  used  last  season 
was  one  that  pictured  the  inside  of  a  paint  store, 
that  might  have  been  MY  paint  store — and  there 


were  brushes  and  varnishes  and  things  displayed. 

“In  other  words,  I  can't  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  dealer’s  DUTY  to  plug  one  concern’s 
game  quite  so  hard.  They  can  help  us — help  us  a 
lot — by  providing  the  material  we  could  neither 
secure  nor  afford,  but  it  should  be  tempered  by 
common  sense.  That’s  one  thing  in  favor  of  the 
idg  yearly  move  on  the  part  of  the  si>ecial  Bureau — 
the  material  is  never  selfish.  It  grabs  a  community 
by  the  slack  and  tells  it  that  to  Paint  Up  and  Clean 
I’p  is  largely  a  matter  of  PRIDE  .  .  .  and  trail¬ 
ing  along  come  other  important  considerations,  of 
course." 

Deadly  to  Germs 

^^t^HE  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  ’Tuberculosis  encourages  these 
drlvea  I  understand,”  commented  The  Ad- Man. 
“They  say:  ‘Tuberculosis  and  other  germ  diseases 
are  generally  brought  on  by  dirt  and  filth.  The 
germs  of  tuberculosis  cannot  live  where  there  are 
sunlight,  cleanliness,  and  fresh  air.  The  scrubbing 
brush,  soap  and  water,  paint  and  whitewash  are 
deadly  enemies  of  this  disease.  The  easiest  way  to 
get  rid  of  germs  that  have  nested  in  your  house 
and  around  your  premises — CLEAN  UP  AND 
PAINT  UP.’  That  is  sensible  talk.  It  has  been  my 
observation  that  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  on  a  house 
influences  people  to  tackle  other  Jobs  of  a  similar 
<  haracter — they  clean  up  EVERYTHING  to  match 
vith  it.  Pride  and  Paint  go  together,  eh?" 

"I  am  strong  for  the  scheme,”  replied  The  Paint 
Dealer.  “Nevertheless,  in  my  case  it  has  never 
worked  wonders.” 

“Perhaps  you  have  not  ALLOWED  It  to,”  was 
the  reply.  "It  isn’t  enough  to  sit  back  and  AGREE 
— you  must  do  some  of  the  real  work  yourself. 
’Think  what  it  would  mean  if,  even  in  a  small  way, 
you  would  preach  these  doctrines  in  the  local  news¬ 
papers  right  on  through  the  year.  A  few  weeks 
during  the  spring  season  may  not  be  quite  enough. 
That’s  where  I  think  you  are  at  fault — chipping 
your  oars  and  drifting  for  so  many  months  and 
then  expecting  during  a  flurry  of  interest  to  break 
all  sales  reoorda  Nothing  is  ever  accomplished  in 
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that  way.  There’s  such  a  thing  as  asking  too  much 
of  even  advertising. 

“What  conditions  will  exist  in  your  line,  now  that 
war  is  over?  Do  you  look  for  an  increase  of 
business?” 

“Perhaps  .  .  .  you  can  never  tell.  We  have 
had  one  trouble.  Prices  went  up  on  paint  .  .  . 
they  are  still  up.  Many  of  my  customers  drop  in 
and  say,  ’Oh,  well,  I  will  put  off  painting  until  the 
drop  comes.  Why  spend  that  extra  money?’  ” 
“Whereupon,”  put  in  ’The  Ad-Man,  “you  promptly 
tell  them  WHY  PUTTING  OFF  is  really  a  bad  in¬ 
vestment — that  it  militates  against  the  ready  sale  of 
property  and  that  the  property  itself  depreciates." 

"I  guess  I  say  something  like  that,”  was  the 
weary  answer. 

Use  Clear  Glasses 

^^^OME,  come,  I  am  afraid  that  you  look  upon 
^your  trade  through  smoked  glassea  I  never 
saw  such  a  pessimist.  Everything  indicates  that 


peace  time  brings  rehabilitation.  Business  of  ^very 
sort  is  opening  up,  now  that  confidence  has  been 
established.  The  building  restrictions  are  off — I  was 
talking  with  a  local  architect  the  other  day  and  he 
said  that  spring  would  find  more  building  than  in 
twenty  years.  When  people  put  up  houses  they 
paint  them.  What  work  are  you  doing  to  interest 
WOMEN  in  paint — that  is,  to  suggest  that  there 
are  so  many  little  odd  Jobs  about  the  place  that 
THETY  can  do — with  the  right  sort  of  paint  or 
vamlsh?” 

“When  they  want  it  they  come  after  it.” 

“That’s  where  you  are  wrong.  Women  need  to 
be  reassured.  There  has  been  so  much  iioking  of 
fun  at  housewives  that  they  somehow  feel  they  can’t 
repaint  a  chair  without  having  it  stay  sticky  for 
the  next  twenty  yeara” 

“I  know,  but  1  can’t  antagonize  our  professional 
palntera  ’That  would  be  the  last  straw — ^If  I  got 
them  down  on  me.  The  painter  says:  ’Humph,  why 
advertise  and  tell  folks  to  do  their  own  painting? 
That  cuts  ME  out  of  a  Job,  doesn’t  it?  And  be¬ 
sides,  not  one  person  in  fifty  really  knows  how.’” 

“The  thing  can  be  done  diplomatically.  ’There 
are  many  small  Jobs — too  small  to  call  in  a  painter. 
Why  neglect  that  market?  In  the  aggregate  it 
means  selling  many  a  can  of  paint” 

“Well,  maybe  that’s  right.  You’d  be  surprised  to 
know,  however,  how  touchy  these  painters  are  if 
you  begin  to  tread  on  their  toea  I  have  heard 
some  mighty  severe  criticism  of  certain  paint  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  because  they  seemed  to  leave 
the  professional  out  of  it  entirely.” 


tiAl'T'ER  all — what  you  want  to  do  is  to  sell 
■^paint.  And  the  logical  market — the  place  to 
start  the  demand — is  the  owner  of  the  property.  It 
does  not  begin  with  the  painter  himself.  Much  of 
your  advertising  wUl  really  help  HIM,  and  he 
ought  to  have  sense  enough  to  see  it  in  that  light.” 

“I’m  frank  in  saying  that  the  painter  is  not 
always  on  the  job  as  much  as  he  ought  to  be  .  .  . 
that  is,  in  selling  the  IDEA  of  need  for' paint.  He 
comes  when  he’s  called.” 

“Just  it!  This  old  town  will  want  to  make  Itself 
attractive  to  the  eye  this  spring,  if  we  all  work  to¬ 
gether— you  and  the  Board  of  'Trade  and  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  manufacturer  and  this  big  puUicity 
Clean  Up,  Paint  Up  Bureau.  Since  the  new  roads 
were  put  through  we  have  a  steady  stream  of 
automobiles  now.  People  have  a  quick  w'ay  of 
Judging  a  town  by  its  LOOKS.  No  community, 
however  small,  can  settle  down  into  dust  and  neglect. 
It's  not  the  modem  American  way.  That’s  a  nice, 
clean  little  village,’  you'll  hear  the  motorist  remark, 
'progressive — bright — attractive.’  And  the  memory 
will  retain  that  first  pleasant  impression.  Some  of 
those  very  folks  return  and  build. 

“But  you  local  dealers  should  even  advertise  to 
the  larger  interests;  public  buildings  should  be 
brisked  up  every  little  while;  schools  need  it — and 
factories.  Paint  gives  the  LOOK  of  prosperity.” 

“Sort  of  like  a  man,”  observed  The  Paint  Man. 
“If  he  wears  fine  clothes  and  has  his  hair  cut  and 
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'vru.h  JXXM  EC  PUTTING 
cm  A  NEW  GOAT  of  PAINT. 


This  is  reconstruction  time  all 
over  the  world.  At  home,  here  in 
America,  we  will  do  those  things 
which  were  neglected  during  the 
great  war.  Paint  is  like  a  dose  of 
spring  tonic  to  a  house. 


keeps  his  shoes  blacked,  other  folks  think  he's  on 
the  high  road  to  success,  eh?” 

“It’s  a  consistent  parallel,”  nodded  the  other,  "and 
perfectly  true.  Before  long  I  have  a  hunch  that  the 
man  who  doesn’t  paint  his  house  and  fence  and 
outhouses  in  a  community  where  EVERYBODY 
ELSE  DOES  will  be  shamed  into  doing  it.  It  isn’t 
fair  to  his  neighbors — it  isn’t  fair  to  real  estate  in¬ 
terests.  And  the  same  thing  will  be  true  of  busi¬ 
ness  houses — stores  and  factories.” 

“Then  again,”  smiled  The  Paint  Man,  “it  sort  of 
looks  as  if  when  those  two  or  three  million  fighting 
boys  come  back  home  they  ought  to  find  thlng.s 
looking  better  than  when  they  left.” 

“I  rather  think  the  three  million  you  speak  of  are 
the  ones  who  will  carrj'  the  new  order  of  things  to 
a  top  notch,”  said  The  Ad-Man.  “War  certainly 
proves  that  slip-shod  tactics,  inefficiency,  and  lack 
of  system  NEVER  win  battles,  either  in  France 
oi  at  Home.” 
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Model  20  Linotype 

A  Profitable  Investment  for  the 
Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News 

In  a  letter  commenting  upon  several 
pieces  of  composition  produced  on 
the  Model  20  Display  Linotype,  Mr. 
Robert  Damon,  publisher  of  the 
Salem  Evening  News,  writes : 

^^All  the  matter  was  finished  in  an 
hour.  The  ad  man  says  it  would 
have  taken  three  or  four  hours  to 
do  the  work  with  hand-set  type.** 

The  economy  of  Display  Composition  Direct 
from  the  Linotype  Keyboard  is  just  as  certain 
for  Newspapers  like  the  Salem  Evening  News 
(averaging  about  40  to  50  columns  of  adver¬ 
tising)  as  it  is  for  large  Metropolitan  dailies 
like  the  New  York  Times,  New  York  Herald, 
and  New  York  Tribune. 


Display  Composition  Direct 
from  the  Keyboard 


1  he  Model  20  Display  Linotype  does  for 
display  advertising  what  the  original  Lino¬ 
type  did  for  news  composition.  It  puts  display 
composition  on  a  straight-matter  basis — saving 
floor  space,  type  casting,  type  distribution,  and 
type  storage,  and  investment  in  type,  metal, 
and  storage  cabinets. 


T)igpla7  matter  up  to  30- 
polnt,  and  lar^r  alat-g  of 
condenged  faceg,  beoomes 
Idnutype  gtraight  matter. 

Stx  lineg  per  minute  ran 
he  get  and  cagt. 

Abgolutely  elimlnateg  dig- 
trihution  and  putg  digplay 
compogition  on  an  all-gliig 
bagig  that  conibinea  the  ad- 
rantageg  of  digpatch,  labor- 
gaving,  and  the  meang  to  a 
high  order  of  quality. 

Change  of  fare  and  body 
taken  legg  than  30  geeondg. 
Change  of  fare  in  15  aee- 
ondg. 


Kavea  floor  apace,  tjpe- 
cagting,  type  atorage ;  In- 
reatment  in  type  cages ; 
cabinets,  type,  metai,  and 
atorage  gygtema. 

One  oiierator  on  a  Model 
Twenty  Iliaplay  Linotype 
ran  produce  as  much  as 
three  fast  hand-compositors. 

Magazines  arc  light, 
quickly  handled,  and  easily 
changed  by  any  operator. 

Special  dcHigned  rerolT- 
ing  magazine  racks  carry¬ 
ing  twelve  magazines,  with¬ 
in  arm’s  length  of  the  opera¬ 
tor,  insure  rapid  handling. 


fV  rite  for  Complete  Information  and 
Specimens  of  Model  20 
^'^Straight-Matter" 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  New  York,  U,  S.  A. 

I  ^ 

CHICAGO:  1100  So.  Wabash  Avc.  SAN  FRANCISCO:  646  Sacramento  St.  NEW  ORLEANS:  ->19  Baronne  St, 

CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
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CITY  EDITORS  BATTLE 
ANARCHY  IN  U.  S. 


Lalcbt  Step  of  National  Organisation  Is 
to  Organize  All-American  Anti-Anarchy 

Association— Plans  to  Use  Full-Page 
Newspaper  Advertising. 

By  Clyde  P.  Steen, 

Pr«-siUpnt  National  As.sociatlon  of  City 
Editors. 

For  the  purpo.se  of  conducting  a 
country-wide  '  anti-Bol.shevik  campaign 
the  National  Association  of  City  Elditors 
i.s  undertaking  to  form  and  maintain 
permanently  the  All-American  Anti- 
.\narchy  Association.  It  wants  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  civic  bodies  and  patri¬ 
otic  scK-ieties,  together  with  every  good 
citizen. 

The  new  association’s  purpose  i.s  as 
•set  forth  .vbove  and  its  functions  are  to 
l»e  all  that  its  name  implies. 

The  organization's  methods  will  be: 

By  constant  newspaper  and  other 
publicity,  through  the  nation-wide  mem- 
iKTship  of  the  National  Association  of 
City  Editors,  cooperating  with  civic  and 
laitriotic  bodies  as  .stated. 

Through  newspaper  full-page  adver¬ 
tising  of  sincere  and  vigorous  descrip¬ 
tion. 

By  a  systematized  organization  of 
national  and  State  speakers  cooperating 
with  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
All-American  Anti-Anarchy  Association 
and  its  branches  in  every-  State  and  city 
in  the  Union. 

By  the  di.stribution  of  significant  and 
patriotic  anti-anarchy  buttons  and 
literature  throughout  the  nation  con- 
.stantly — siK-cial  pains  being  taken  that 
these  buttons  and  this  literature  reach 
the  public  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
United  States  and  all  manufacturing 
centres  where  the  poisonous  propaganda 
of  Boshevi.sm  is  now  at  work. 

kill  Even  the  Name 

To  maintain  the.*>e  efforts  and  thew 
functions  i>ermanently  that  Bolsevlsm 
iK-  killed  on  .sight  «nd  kept  killed — even 
its  very  name,  and  every  form  of 
anarchy  agitation  sternly  suppres.sed. 

With  this  purpose  and  these  functions, 
the  .Ml- American  Anti-Anarchy  A.s.so- 
ciation  is  organized  and  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  pursue  a  constructive  policy 
in  which  all  its  memlters  and  affiliations 
are  pledged  to  secure  employment  for 
the  unemployed  and  a  job  for  the  re¬ 
turned  soldier. 


Daniels  Urges  Peace  League 
Adojition  by  America 


Calls  It  a  Momentous  Choice  to  Re 
Made  in  a  Momentous  Period 
of  World  History 

Washington,  February  25. — Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Daniels,  speaking  to-night 
at  the  National  Press  Club,  was  the 
first  Cabinet  member  to  take  the  plat¬ 
form  in  support  of  the  proposed  league 
of  nations.  He  ridiculed  opposition  to 
the  league.  He  appeared  at  the  Press 
ilub  to  tell  the  story  of  the  navy  in 
the  war.  Of  the  league  of  nations  he 
had  the  following  to  say: 

“The  more  than  one  hundred  million 
.\merican  people  to-day  are  face  to  face 
with  making  the  choice  either  of  a 
league  of  nations  to  safeguard  the  peace 
won  by  valor  or  of  entering  upon  a 
career  of  ..uch  naval  and  military  estab¬ 
lishments  as  will  enable  us  single-hand¬ 
ed  to  guarantee  .American  rights  and 
-American  interests  from  Halifax  to 
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Tierra  del  F’uego.  There  is  no  half¬ 
way  house. 

“We  must  assume  our  share  of  re- 
spon.sibility  for  world  ju.stice  and  world 
peace  In  cooperation  with  other  free 
nations,  or  we  must  reject  the  proposal 
of  a  league  of  nations  endorsed  by  the 
chosen  representatives  of  fourteen  na¬ 
tions,  representing  twelve  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  people,  with  all  the  burden  of  mili¬ 
tary  expen.se  and  the  danger  of  mili¬ 
tarism  which  .such  choice  involves  It 
is  a  momentous  choice  to  be  made  in  a 
momentous  period  of  world  history.” 


DAKOTANS  ARE  FOR  ZONES 


Say  Mea>ured  Mile  Is  Only  Fair  Basis 
for  Postage 

.Vbs:rdeen,  i>.  D.,  February  22. — At  its 
annual  meeting  here,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  South  Dakota  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  adopted  a  re-solution  calling  upon 
its  members  to  .support  a  graduated  zone 
sy.stem  of  .second-cla.ss  postage  on  the 
ground  that  “a  mea.sured  mile  for  haul¬ 
ing  is  the  only  fair  and  equitable  basi.s" 
for  handling.  J.  H.  McKeever  read  the 
principal  paper  in  support  of  the  reso¬ 
lution. 

Officers  were  electe«l  as  follows:  Presi¬ 
dent,  1.  D.  Aldrich,  Big  Stone  Headlight; 
first  vice-pre.sident,  E.  B.  Yule,  Alex¬ 
andria  Herald;  second  vice-president, 
(leorge  Schlo.sser,  Wes.sington  Springs; 
secretary -treasurer,  J.  F.  Halliday,  Iro¬ 
quois  Chief.  Executive  committee;  Len 

V.  Doty,  Doland  Tinies-Record;  W.  C. 
Uusk,  Yankton  Pre.ss  and  Dakotan;  C. 

W.  Downey,  Mitchell  Gazette. 


ANOTHER  ASHLAND  MERGER 


Beer-Koehl  Interests  Now  Publish  Three 
Newspapers  in  City 
XsiiivtNi),  Ohio,  February  22. — The 
sto<-k  of  the  Ashland  Printing  Company 
has  been  purchased  by  Frank  A.  Beer 
and  Edgar  Koehl.  They  have  merged 
the  Daily  Gazette  and  the  Weekly 
Times  under  one  management.  Re¬ 
cently  Mr.  Beer  and  Mr.  Koehl  pur- 
cha.sed  the  property  of  the  A.shland 
Press  Company  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  merger  of  the  business  and 
mechanical  departments  of  the  two  com¬ 
panies. 

•  To  conduct  the  bu.siness  of  publi.shing 
the  three  new.spapers  owned  by  the  two 
companies  the  publishers  have  in¬ 
creased  the  capital  stock  of  the  Ash¬ 
land  Printing  Company  from  $20,000  to 
$40,000  and  reorganized  the  company 
with  Edgar  Koehl  as  president  and 
treasurer;  George  Hildebrand,  vice- 
president;  Frank  Beer,  secretary  and 
general  manager,  and  William  A.  Duff, 
editor  of  the  Times-Gazette. 

PAGE  WINS  GLOBE  PRIZE 


Richmond  Ad  Agent  Wins  $1,000  in 
Copy-Writing  Contest 

The  New  York  Glolie’s  advertisement 
on  the  back  page  of  Editor  &  Pitbushbr 
this  week  v/on  its  writer,  C.  W.  Page 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  $1,000.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  recent  125th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Globe,  its  publishers 
invited  the  adverti,sing  agencies  of 
America  to  comi>ete  for  a  $1,000  prize 
for  the  best  piece  of  advertising  copy 
on  the  Glolie  as  an  adverttsing  medium. 

Seventy-eight  agencies  competed  and 
Mr.  Page’s  work  was  adjudged  the  liest. 
The  judges  were  W.  D.  Walker  of  Wana- 
maker’s  stores,  F.  J.  Best  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  and  Arthur  Freeman  of 
Gimliel  Brothers,  men  who  are  the  larg¬ 
est  u.sers  of  Globe  space. 


Curtis  Sees  Great  Prosperity 
Opportunity  in  1919 

States  He  Turned 'Down  $1,000,000  Worth 
of  .Advertising  for  March  and  $800,- 
000  During  February 


Milwaukee,  February  24. — Cyrus  H. 
K.  Curti.s,  owner  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  and  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  l^edger,  as  well  as  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  and  other  magazines, 
in  an  interview  given  in  Milwaukee  pre¬ 
dicted  a  great  era  of  prosperity.  “The 
(.’urtis  Publishing  Company  turned  down 
$800,000  worth  of  advertising  for  its 
February  I'ublication.s,”  said  Mr.  Curtis. 
“It  turned  down  $1,000,000  worth  for 
Its  March  publlcationa  This  indicates 
what  the  business  men  of  the  country 
think  about  the  future.” 

Mr.  Curti.s  sfiid  that  it  would  only 
lie  a  matter  of  months  before  the  boom 
would  got  under  way.  He  said  that  the 
tendency  of  huyer.s  to  held  out  for  lower 
prices  and  the  tendency  of  sellers  to 
hold  out  for  present  prices  was  the 
chief  obstacle  to  getting  the  boom  under 
way.  The  delay  in  signing  the  trc*aty 


of  pea»;e  was  another  obstacle,  he  syud. 

David  E.  Smiley,  editoi  -in-chief  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  who  ac¬ 
companied  Mr.  Curtis,  .said  that  the 
liro.speiity  of  the  farmer  would  bo  tlic 
factor  that  would  inaugurate  the  era 
of  prosperity.  “Ttio  fanner  has  money 
to  spend,  and  he  wilt  spend  it,”  .said 
Mr.  Smile./.  “This  will  set  the  wheels 
of  industry  in  the  cities  in  motion, 
which  will  provide  work  for  Mie  city 
mechanic.  The  boom  ought  to  get 
under  w’ay  by  spring.” 


Packard  Minimum  Is  1,200  Lines 
The  Packard  Motor  Car  Company 
newspaper  campaign  has  been  running 
from  full  pages  to  1,200  lines,  and  has 
never  come  down  to  1,000  lines,  as  was 
recently  reported  through  error.  The 
George  L.  Dyer  Company,  45  Broadway, 
New  York,  is  in  charge  of  the  adver¬ 
tising. 


Rhode  Island  Club  Elects  Brazzeau 
Providence,  R.  I.,  February  22. — The 
Rhode  Islaid  Press  Club  to-day  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  J.  B. 
,'4.  Brazzeau  of  Central  Falls;  vice- 
presidents,  Walter  B.  Norton,  George 
W.  Daniel.son  and  Fay  R.  Hunt. 


AFTER  SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS 


Toronto,  Canada 

Still  Stands  at  the  Top  of 
Canada’s  Newspaper  Roll 

An  event  of  international  interest  among  newspaper  men  is  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  The  Toronto  Globe  this  month.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  continuous  publication  is  in  itself  an  accocnplish- 
ment.  To  assume  and  maintain  leadership  from  its  first  issue  has  been 
the  outstanding  aehievinent  of  The  Globe.  Its  record  is  unique  in 
Joiirnali.sm  on  this  continent. 


75  Years  Ago 

In  1844.  whom  The  Globe  was  found¬ 
ed,  Canada’s  population  was  but  1,802,- 
000  souls.  The  people  were  smarting 
under  grievances  that  made  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  The  Globe  a  turning  point  in 
Canada’s  history.  Toronto  was  a  city 
of  less  than  20,000  people,  without 
railways  or  any  of  the  modem  con¬ 
veniences  of  transportation  or  busi¬ 
ness.  but  it  was  the  logical  centre  for 
the  development  of  a  great  metropolis. 
The  Hon.  George  Brown,  the  founder 
of  The  Globe,  bad  confidence  in  Toron¬ 
to's  future,  even  as  be  possessed  an 
unremitting  zeal  for  the  people's  rights 
which  he  championed  through  his  news¬ 
paper. 


To-day 


In  1919,  Canada’s  population  is 
8,000.000.  The  most  populous  and  most 
progressive  Province  is  Ontario,  of 
which  Toronto  is  the  Capital  and  chief 
business  centre.  Canada’s  per  capita 
trade  is  greater  even  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  Ontario’s  war  effort 
has  been  as  great  along  industrial  and 
agricultural  lines  as  in  furnishing  men 
for  the  fighting  front.  She  has  done 
her  share  in  augmenting  the  nation’s 
production  and  exports.  In  Toronto, 
and  within  a  radius  of  150  miles,  is 
Canada's  most  prosperous  section.  It 
leads  in  manufactures,  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.  in  dairying,  and  in  intensive  agricul¬ 
ture.  This  section  has  borne  the  full 
brunt  of  war,  and  it  will  share  to  the 
greatest  extent  in  the  fruits  of  peace. 


A  Sturdy  Champion  Always 

It  was  the  battle  for  the  people  which  gave  The  Globe  its  first  great  influence; 
it  was  The  Globe’s  news  services  and  continuous  devotion  which  made  it  possible 
to  extend  that  influence.  Its  leadership  in  news  gave  it  leadership  in  circulation 
among  all  the  morning  papers  of  Canada,  and  that  leadership  it  retains  to-day. 
Never  has  it  offered  to  readers,  or  prospective  readers,  any  prize,  premium  or  other 
inducement.  Canadians  know  they  can  depend  on  getting  all  the  news  in  The 
Globe,  and  the  news  they  get  in  The  Globe  they  can  depend  upon. 

Naturally,  it  is  the  leading;  General  Advertising  Medium  in  Canada. 

Through  EDITOR  &  PUBI.ISHER,  The  Globe  extends,  on  its  Seven¬ 
ty-fifth  Anniversary,  its  warmest  greetings  to  the  daily  newspapers  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  all  of  them 
may  prosper,  tliroiigh  service,  in  tlie  days  which  lie  before. 


Toronto,  Canada 


W.  G.  Jaffray,  Pres. 


Wm.  Findlay,  Adv.  Mgr. 
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How  the  Diggest  Circulation 
^  in  Newspaper  History  . 
)jfes  Built 


P  1\I^  1  New  York  Sunday  American  is  the  First  Newspaper  in  America 

^  ^  X  which  has  reached  a  circulation  of  over  a  million. 

P*  A  1\J^  O  "T^*®  New  York  Sunday  American  is  the  Largest  User  in  the  World 

^  *  liO#  £t  of  Comics  and  Special  Features. 

P*  A  ]\I^  Q  uses  the'  Comics  and  Features  for  which  the  King  Features 

^  ^  llO»  O  Syndicate,  Inc.,  is  the  exclusive  selling  agent. 


The  fact  that  the  New  York  American  has 
achieved  and  is  holding  a  circulation  of 
more  than  1,000,000  in  the  face  of  a 
dirpinished  interest  in  war  news,  is  the 
most  remarkable  proof  ever  offered  of 
the  value  of  comics  and  special  features. 

News  is  an  essential  staple  product,  of 
primary  importance  at  all  times — though 
of  less  vital  import  to  the  average  reader 
in  time  of  peace  than  in  time  of  war — and 
all  newspapers  print  the  news. 

Therefore,  in  choosing  a  newspaper  in 
normal  times,  the  average  person  selects 
the  paper  which  gives  him  the  news,  PLUS 
those  elements  which  afford  him  the  most 
amusement,  wholesome  entertainment 
and  gratification. 

In  other  words,  he  selects  the  paper  which 
carries  in  largest  quantities  the  comic 
strips,  comic  pages,  Sunday  magazine 


pages,,  and  articles  by  special  writers 
which  please  him  most. 

Editors  vy^ho  have  carefully  analyzed  their 
circulation  gains  have  been  astonished  to 
discover  how  many  persons,  in  selecting  a 
paper  from  a  newsstand,  or  choosing  the 
paper  which  is  to  come  regularly  into  their 
homes,  are  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
some  favorite  comic  character,  or  the 
work  of  some  favorite  writer  or  artist. 
This  is  frequently  the  determining  influ¬ 
ence  which  spells  the  difference  between 
stagnation  and  circulation  growth. 
Permanent  circulation,  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  must  be  built  on  those  elements 
which  not  only  arouse  the  average  read¬ 
er’s  interest,  but  which  HOLD  IT  FROM 
DAY  TO  DAY. 

The  Comics  and  Special  features  we  offer 
have  the  HABIT  FORMING  SERIAL 
QUALITY  which  is  essential  to  PERMA¬ 
NENCY  in  circulation  growth. 


Write  us  for  further  Information  and  for 
Complete  List  of  Comics  and  Other  Features 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 


241  West  58th  St.,  New  York  City 


M.  Koenigsberg,  Manager 


< 
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An  Open  Letter  to  Publishers, 


MAKCll  1,  1919. 


DliAK  SIR: 


.  /  fciv  times  in  a  i^cncratioii  a  really  great  newspaper  eomie  page  or  strip  is  created. 

Humorous  ideas,  badly  drawn,  are  numerous.  Good  draughtsmanship,  and  a  dearth  of  genuinely 
funny  conceptions,  is  not  uncommon. 

Rut  the  sparkle  of  real,  human  zeit — the  sort  that  brings  an  immediate  laugh  from  the  strap¬ 
hanger,  and  a  chuckle  from  the  financier  in  his  limousine,  and  a  smile  from  the  fellozv  zvho  doe.m’t  be- 
liez'e  in  comic  pages— combined  zvith  artistic  workmanship  that  will  please  the  most  critical,  is  rare. 

That  is  zi’hy  zue  feel  zve  hare  merited  the  lasting  gratitude  of  nezvspaper  editors,  publishers  and  cir¬ 
culation  managers  in  haring  secured  TIVO  RRALLY  GREAT  COMIC  CREATIONS  by  tzvo  admit¬ 
tedly  famous  comic  artists. 

You  know  C.  A.  VOIGHT.  Ercrybody  knows  Voight  His  daily  strip,  “Petey  Dink,*’  has  been 
appearing  for  years  in  orcr  eighty  leading  American  nczvspapers. 

On  March  16  zve  zeill  release  the  first  page  of  a  new  Sunday  comic  by  Voight,  entitled  BETTY. 

BETTY  is  a  zvinner  at  first  sight.  The  page  combines  all  the  elements  of  an  immediate  and  con¬ 
tinuous  succc.zs.  It  has  the  delightfully  pretty  girl,  dressed  in  the  very  latest  fancies  and  foibles  of 
fashion ;  her  adoring  father;  her  equally  adoring  but  excessively  nervous  mother;  comic  situations  of  an 
up-to-the-minute  character — and  Voighfs  exquisite  artistic  work. 

Not  only  editors,  but  arti.zts  themselves,  universally  concede  Voight  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  living 
artists  producing  comics.  Without  mentioning  that  zve  had  secured  him,  zve  asked  tzvo  most  successful 
Nezv  York  comic  artists  zvho  they  considered  the  greatest  in  their  field.  Both  replied,  zvithout  a 
momenfs  hesitation,  VOIGHT. 

We  predict  that  BETTY  zvill  make  a  sensation  and  that  the  paper  zvho  publishes  her  need  fear  no 
competition  from  any  existing  comic  page  or  any  likely  to  be  created  in  the  near  future. 

EQUALLY  IMPORTANT  in  its  ozvn  field  is  our  other  new  page,  to  be  released  beginning  April  6. 

It  is  entitled  THE  CLANCY  KIDS,  and  is  the  creation  of  PERCY  L.  CROSBY,  zvho,  while  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Crosby,  created  '‘That  Rookie  from  the  Thirteenth  Squad,”  zvhich  appeared  with  such  remark¬ 
able  success  in  a  long  list  of  papers,  zvhile  Mr.  Crosby  was,  first,  training  Rookies  in  this  country,  and, 
later,  fighting  in  the  front  line  trenches  in  France. 

Those  editors  zvho  have  been  zvatching  “Life”  during  the  last  six  months  zvill  have  noticed  many 
times  the  excellent  zvork  that  Mr.  Crosby  is  doing.  The  editors  of  “Life”  use  the  zvord  “Geniu.s”  in 
speaking  of  him. 

In  THE  CLANCY  KIDS  Mr.  Cro.djy  has  returned  to  the  kind  of  comic  for  zvhich  he  zvas  famous 
before  the  war — the  depiction  of  child  life  and  humor. 

IVc  bclicz’c  that  no  other  comic  artist  in  America  has  a  surer  or  more  z’irile  genius  in  the  portray- 
ing  of  the  real,  husky,  primitive,  natural  child,  zvho, zvith  out  a  taint  of  zdciousne.’is,  has  a  mi.^chievous 
thought  once  a  mmute  and  an  uncontrollable  de.s'ire  to  yell,  fight,  run  and  generally  harass  the  nerz’cs  of 
ez’ery  adult  zvithin  reach — zvhile  ez’cry  adult  zvho  is  not  a  victim  laughs  long  and  loud. 


Tllli  CLANCY  KIDS  arc  a  delightfully  irresponsible,  liappy-go-lucky,  good-hearted  bunch, 
iiiainly  brought  up  by  the  neighbors,  zvith  zvhoni  they  spend  most  of  their  time.  Despite  occasional  out¬ 
bursts  of  zvrath,  and  much  material  damage  to  possessions,  the  neighbors  zvould  find  life  dull  zvithout 
“those  Clancy  Kids.”  And  that  is  exactly  zvhat  zvill  happen  to  readers  of  the  nczvspaper  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  these  reckless  fun-makers — Sundays  zvotdd  be  dull  zvithout  THE  CLANCY  KIDS. 

Every  mother  and  father,  big  brother  and  sister — as  zvell  as  the  kids — after  seeing  Timmie  and 
Buddie  chase  full  speed  ahead  after  the  local  fire  engine,  zvill  vote  them  irresistible, -and  be  as  interested 
in  their  experiences  and  concerned  for  their  fate  as  if  they  zvere  relations. 

There  is  also  a  six-column  daily  strip  of  THE  CLANCY  KIDS,  for  zvhich  zve  have  already  nu¬ 
merous  orders.  The  advantage  is  obviotis  for  the  paper  publishing  both  —  each  having  tremendous 
advertising  value  for  the  other. 

Our  enthusiasm  may  surprise  you  zvhile  you  are  reading  this  letter.  But,  if  you  zvill  permit  us  to 
send  you  proofs  of  the  tzvo  pages — BETTY,  and  THE  CLANCY  KIDS — you  zvill  realize  that  zve  are 
understating  the  facts. 

You  knozv  zvhat  a  nezv  find  in  comic  pages  docs  for  a  supplement,  and  zvhat  a  comic  supplement 
docs  for  circulation.  In  these  tzvo  nezv  pages  zve  feel  that  zve  are  offering,  zvithouf  exception,  THE 
BIGGEST  CIRCULATION  MAKING  AND  HOLDING  EEATUL^ES^that  haz'c  cz'cr  been  offered 
for  continuous  use — features  that  merit  the  most  cxten.zive  advcrti.zing  on  your  part  and  that  zvill  re¬ 
pay  your  giving  them  the  benefit  of  a  consistent  publicity  campaign. 

The  rclca.zing  of  these  tzvo  nezv  pages  places  us  in  the  position  of  putting  out  the  strongest  comic 
supplement  on  the  market. 

Our  tzvo  other  pages  are  HAIRBREADTH  HARRY,  by  W.  C.  KAHLES,  a  comic  so  long 
c.'itablished  and  successful  that  it  needs  no  comment  from  us  or  introduction  to  you;  and  TOM  SAW¬ 
YER'  AND  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN,  by  C.  V.  D WIGGINS,  a  paggzvhich,  by  a.zsociation  zvith  Mark 
Tzvain’s  tzvo  most  famous  boy  characters,  and  by  reason  of  the  inimitable  zvork  of  the  artist,  is  knozvn 
throughout  the  country. 

W c  .zupply  our  comics  in  printed  parts,  or  individually  in  mat  form  for  tzvo,  three  or  four-color  re¬ 
production.  A  request  zvill  bring  you  proofs  of  any  or  all  our  four  pages,  zvith  price  quotation. 

Whatcz’cr  the  comic  situation  may  be  zvith  you  at  this  moment;  hozvever  unlikely  it  may  be  that  you 
should  add  to  or  change  your  present  arrangements,  you  ozve  it  to  yourself  and  your  readers  to  acquaint 
yourself  zvith  the  nezv  VOIGHT  and  CROSBY  pages. 

We  believe  that  Imtory  is  about  to  be  made  in  the  comic  field  zvith  these  pages,  not  because  zve  arc 
syndicating  them,  but  because  they  arc  great  creations  by  great  artists.  In  this  opinion  zve  are  .sup¬ 
ported  by  those  artists,  editors  and  publishers  zvho  have  seen  proofs  of  the  pages,  zvhich  zve  arc  prepared, 
on  rcquc.st,  to  .send  you. 

Faithfully  yours 

THE  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
373  Fourth  Avenue 

i  Nezv  York. 
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BRIEFS 


ATI-AKT^  (jKXmCIAN  HAS  mil-ISHICD  A 

pase  cf  ilifturos  of  twenty-five  men  who 
have  rejoined  the  staff  after  being  mus¬ 
tered  out  of  .service. 

.\B1T1HI  f  lWER  &  PaPEI  COMPANY  HAS 
IKjstponed  its  annual  meeting  until 
April  14. 

Ol'TINC  OK  THE  DENVER  PRF»S 

will  Ije  held  at  Colorado  Springs  March 
Ifi.  .\nnval  meeting  will  be  on  March  9. 

Norris- Patterson  (I..ti>.)  Aovertisino 
.Vgency,  Toronto,  has  moved  K)  10  h^a.st 
.\d<‘laide  Street. 

“AOVBimSK”  IS  A  NEW  B(K)K  BY  M  tSS 
1-Mith  Sampson,  adveiiising  manager  of 
the  Daniels  &■  Fisher  Stores  Company, 
^Denver. 

St.  Pai  i.  Pioneer  Press  Rejcently 
i.ssued  a  24-page  Automotive  Section  in 
connection  with  the  Minneapolis  Auto¬ 
mobile  Show. 

ADVEHITISINC  of  f'ORTrNE;-TEI,LEa{S  IS 
prohibite«i  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
Missouri  I.A*gisIature. 

llROOKFiEn.n  (Mo.)  Daily  ARors  Hriui- 
ing  was  de.stroyetl  by  fire  February  10. 

PRr>\nr)KNCE  (H.  I.)  Journal  now 

groups  its  clas.sified  adverti.sements 
alphabetically. 

Scranton  .\iivertisinc:  Club  me-mbex{s 
were  recently  gue.sts  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Correspondence  Schools  at 
luncheon. 

Aix  tJRANiTE  City  (III.)  PnEss-liBcoBn 
employees  were  recently  summoned  be¬ 
fore  the  (irand  Jury  at  PMwardsville  to 
testify  on  charges  of  gambling  in  Madi¬ 
son. 

Dex)  \V\lte;r  Dejvereiavx.  a  St.  Ixh’is 
Star  reiKirter,  has  been  "missing  in 
ac-tion"  since  October  26.  according  to 
official  report  received  by  his  mother. 

Publication  of  a  "Prayex!  for  the 
Kaiser"  and  criticism  of  .Americans 
have  resultiKl  in  the  supprcs.sion  of  a 
Treves  newspapt-r. 

.Minne:ai>oi.'s  .Ahvehitisinc  Koru.m  is 
s|)onsgring  a  “get-to-together”  confer¬ 
ence  of  liusines.smen  in  Minneapolis 
Man  h  19  and  2(i. 

Ka.ST  SIIIE  KEyiDENTS  HELD  A  lUNNEat 
re<‘ently  in  recognition  of  New  York 
Kvening  World's  work  for  .\mericani.sm 
and  SA'hool  forum.s. 

Fort  W«ktii  (Texas)  Star-Te;lex:ra.vi 
will  soon  begin  erection  of  a  modern 
newspaper  plant. 

The  OKI.JIHOMA  University  Daily  has 
n'sumed  publication. 

Dallas  Chamber  of  Commeirce  is  pub- 
lishing  a  tri-weekly  bulletin  in  place 
€if  a  weekly.  Charlp.s  Kaville  is  editor. 

The  Helena  (.\rk.)  Worui’s  plant 
was  destroyed  by  fire  February  23. 

Taps  is  the  ne;w  official  papexi  of 
Camp  Iknige,  la.,  succeeding  the  Camp 
Dodger. 

Stor.m  Kino  Papexi  Company,  of  New 
York  and  Moodna.  N.  Y.,  is  in  hands 
of  a  receiver. 

Hrooki.yn  Prexs  Club  will  honor  its 
returned  soldier  and  sailor  memliers 
at  a  "Victory"  dinner  and  dance  on 
-March  4. 

■Milwaukee:  Prexs  Club  has  startexi 
weekly  noon  luncheons  on  Thur.s<lay,  at 
which  well-known  men  speak. 

Mii.wAUKEXi  Wisconsin-News,  Jour- 
nal  and  Sentinel  are  refusing  advertise¬ 
ments  offering  to  buy  Dilierty  Bonds. 

Hau-  &  Emory,  advertisino  ac.e;nts.  of 
Portland.  Ore,  have  moved  to  the  Gasco 
Building.  ' 

.Mus»-atine  (Ia.)  Journal  and  News- 
Tribune  has  ordered  a  new  sixteen-page 
Dufilex  tubular  press  for  Its  new  build¬ 
ing. 
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Colin  V.  Dy.ment  is  ac.ain  DiRixrriNo 
the  Univer.'-'ity  of  Washington  School  of 
Journali.sm  after  foreign  Bed  Cro.ss 
service. 

.Xt-LIEXI  censorship  HAS  SUIMMlEXSEXl 
Turkish  riaper  Hadisrat  for  printing 
hostile  matter. 

Frank  -V.  Munsey  will  spend  $500.- 
000  in  remodeling  his  Stewart  Building 
in  New  York. 

MiLWAUKEXi  -Xdvektisino  Club  has 
elected  Frank  B.  Shu.ster  president. 

Bue'E'alo  (N.  Y.)  I-iEAcue  of  Ad  W'omen 
has  elected  Bertha  Darling  president. 

Capt.  Storm,  of  St.  Johns,  N.  F’., 
Ilians  to  erect  a  $1,000,000  pulp  and 
paper  mill  on  the  Terra  Nova  River. 

Minnesota  Senate  has  passed  Cliff 
bill  requiring  that  all  legal  newspapers 
in  the  State  be  printed  in  English. 

Rex>ort  of  the  Boston  Post  Santa 
Claus  shows  contributions  totalling 
» $10,833.15. 

Ixiiti)  #:  Thomas  moved  its  New  York 
office  February  27  to  the  Times  Build¬ 
ing. 

W.  C.  Siiex'HERI)  has  purchased  the. 
Hamilton  (.'ounty  Herald  in  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn. 

"Fi!e:ii  Poland"  maoazinb  has  moved 
from  Washington  to  Chicago. 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  employees  now 
have  a  family  paper  called  The  Chat¬ 
ter  and  have  been  insured  by  the 
World  owners. 

Black  River  Falix  (Wis.)  Banner’s 
plant  was  damaged  $4,000  by  fire  re¬ 
cently. 

\.  Martinez,  H.  B.  Corby,  and  K.  E. 
Smith,  109  West  Kighty-ninth  Street, 
New  York,  have  incorporated  the  Art 
Gravure  Corporation  with  $15,000  cap¬ 
ital. 

.\rchitbctural  Review,  New  York, 
has  lieen'  incorporated  with  $25,000  capi¬ 
tal  by  C.  H.  Peters,  B.  Capns.  and  R.  B. 
Knowles,  165  Broadway. 

POSTEZRS  ADVEXinSINO  THE  VICTORY  LlB- 

erty  Ixian  will  be  di.splayed  in  all  Ger¬ 
man  territory  oc-cupied  by  American 
troop.s. 

Committee:  on  Public  Inexirmation  is 
one  Government  war  department  for 
which  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation 
bill  makes  no  provision. 

Comme:rcial  Cable  messacex  for  Al- 
sace  and  Ixiraine  now  go  at  the  same 
rate  a.s  French  cables. 

CrviEiR  Press  Club,  Cincinnati,  will 
elect  oHlc":~i  March  9. 

Ro<tibst:;r  (N,  Y.)  He:raix)  recently 
published  an  automobile  number  of 
eighty-eight  page.s. 

Des  Moines  Capital  will  start  a  Sitn- 
d!iy  edition  early  in  -Xpril. 

Boston  Herald  has  appointed  Sera- 


No  Cut  Rates.  No  Premiums 

Circulation  worth  more  per 
inch  per  1000  than  forceti 
growth 


tDatcrtoq..<S^tng 

WATERLCO,  IOWA 


7,000  Waterloo  subscribers 
7,500  Outside  “ 

(AB.C  member  from  beginning) 

^  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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phine  &  McDevitt,  New  York,  as  East¬ 
ern  representatives. 

Poste:r  Advertisino  .Association  will 
hold  its  semi-annual  meeting  in  New 
York  March  18  and  19.  ^ 

COLLBOE  OF  THE  CiTY  OF  NEW’  YORK 
has  started  a  course  in  proofreading  and 
copy  preparation. 

Greenport  (N.  Y.)  STufe'olk  Weekly 
Times  has  been  .sold  by  J.  D.  Kahler  to 
R.  W.  Thomas  through  Harwell  &  Can¬ 
non,  New  York. 

Batavia  (N.  Y.)  News  has  startex)  an 
organization  paper  called  The  News,  Jr. 

Racine  (Wis.)  Time-s-Cali.  has  Ap¬ 
pointed  G.  Uogan  Payne  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Payne,  Burns  &  Smith,  Inc., 
New  York,  a.s  advertising  representa¬ 
tives. 

Salem  (Ohio)  Hexiaiji  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  News  and  di.scontinued. 

Batesville  (.Ark.)  Daily  Guard  is 
moving  into  a  new  home. 

Al.aba.ma  Republican  Puhushino  Com- 
pany  has  been  organized  to  start  a 
weekly  paper  in  Birmingham. 

C0LLINS’/ILU5  (Okla.)  Daily  Times, 
.suspended  during  the  war,  has  resumed 
jiublication. 

MacMartin  -Advertising  -Agency,  Mln- 
neapolis,  is  now  a  corporation.  MacMar- 
tin's  a.ssoci?tes  are  C.  R.  Ferrall,  Theo¬ 
dore  Kirby,  .A.  Rooney  and  E.  F.  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Van  Patten,  Inc.,  -New  York,  has 
added  to  Its  .staff  Christy  Walsh  and 
-A.  C.  Smith. 

Joseph  A.  Richards  Company,  New 
A'ork,  has  appointed  Henry  Ferris  and 
Rufus  B.  Jiurnham  to  its  .staff. 

Atlas  Agency,  New  York,  is  ha.n- 
dling  Phillip  Morris  Cigarette  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  account  of  the  American 
Bo.sch  Magneto  Corporation. 

Philadei.phia  Advertising  Agency  has 
Iieen  incorporated  in  Delaware  with 
$100,000  carital  by  Herman  Muller,  J.  -A. 
.Murphy  and  R.  C.  Coon,  of  Philadelphia. 

Daily  REroRTEXs  Publishing  Company, 


White  Plain.s,  N.  Y,,  has  incorporated 
with  $50,000  capital.  W.  L.  Tuller  is  an 
incorporator. 

American  Hominy  Company,  India- 
napolls,  has  started  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  on  "Hudnut's  Quick- 
mush.” 

Roy  G.  Maddox,  founder  of  the  Cof- 
feyville  (Kan.)  Sun,  is  dead  at  El  Pa.so, 
Tex.,  from  tuberculosis. 

Seex,ye,  Bpotherton  &  Brown,  DrJTRoiT, 
have  succeeded  the  Warren  O.  Seelye 
Agency  and  will  handle  the  Fordson 
tractor  account. 

Rodney  C.  Wells,  for  sixteen  ye;ars 
city  editor  of  the  Marshalltown  (la.) 
Tlmes-Rep.iblican,  has  been  made  man¬ 
aging  editor.  H.  J.  Rodgers  becomes  city 
editor, 

James  R.  Rhodes,  pubushe:r  of  the: 
Newton  (la.)  Daily  New.s,  has  purchas¬ 
ed  the  Newton  Record. 

Representatives  Club,  New  York,  hei,d 
its  annual  dinner  at  the  Biltmore  on 
February  28. 

Milwaukee  Wochemblat,  a  Jewish 
daily,  is  about  to  be  started  by  Isador 
S.  Horowitz. 

As.sociate:d  Press  Executive  Commit- 
tee  met  in  New  York  February  26. 
Auditing  Committee  met  last  week. 

Sphinx  Cli!b  of  New  York  celebrated 
I-adies’  Night  February  27. 

Toronto  Globe  has  started  an  organi- 
zation  paper  called  The  Globe  Robin. 

“The  Aftermath”  is  a  new  play  writ- 
ten  by  George  Siebel,  a  former  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Gazette-Times  man,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  Pittsburgh  by  William  M. 
Patch. 

American  Committee  of  Interalued 
-Art  -As.sociation  is  being  organized  to 
help  American  arti.sts  succeed  in  Pari.s. 

Tri-State  Press  Association  will 
meet  in  Memphis  March  7  and  8. 

New  York  Women’s  Press  Club  hei-d 
its  annual  luncheon  February  22  at  the 
Waldorf-A.storia. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


First 

Notwithstanding  its  exclusion  of 
all  objectionable  or  questionable 
advertisements,  The  New  York 
Times  in  December,  January  and 
February  published  a  greater 
volume  of  advertising  than  any 
other  New  York  newspaper. 
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SCKIPPS  PAPERS  ]NAME 
NEW  MANAGERS 

B.  Brewer  Appointed  Business  Head  of 

Cleveland  Press  and  M.  Levy  of  Cin- 
rinnati  Post — Both  Veterans  in  the 
Service  and  Widely  Known 

Ci.EVEL^Nii,  February  26. — Due  to  the 
retirement  of  C.  H.  Fentres.<?  to  as.sume 
charge  of  his  new.spapers  in  Beaumont 
and  Waco,  Tex.,  B.  Brewer  has  been 
appointed  b.'sineas  manager  of  the  Cleve- 
iand  Pres.s  and  M.  Levy  has  moved  up 
into  the  latter’s  place  as  busine.ss  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cincinnati  I’ost.  Both  are 
Scripps-McBac  papers. 

Mr.  Brewer  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  after  graduating 'from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  some  twelve 
years  ago.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  Scripps-McKae  Ix-ague  of  Newspa¬ 
pers  ten  jtars,  having  started  in  as 
classified  manager  on  the  Cincinnati 
Post  in  19>>7.  Mr.  Brewer  made  a  star 
record  in  this  capacity  on  the  Post  and 
later  was  placed  in  charge  of  classified 
promotion  for  all  Scipps-McBae  League 
papers.  was  made  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Post  in  1912,  and  two  years 
later  succeeded  to  the  business  manage¬ 
ment. 

For  upward  of  twenty  years  M.  I^evy 
has  been  circulation  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post.  Fiend  incarnate  for 
work,  dynamic  exponent  of  “pep,”  Mr. 
I.ievy’s  advancement  would  seem  to  all 
who  know  the  man,  to  be  a  well-merited 
and  most  fitting  honor.  He  .started  in 
the  circulation  department  of  the  Post 
in  a  modest  capacity  back  in  Spanish 
war  days.  He  soon  won  advancement 
to  the  management  of  circulation  and 
as  one  of  the  keenest,  most  likable  cir¬ 
culators  in  the  busines.s,  he  is  known 
far  and  wide. 


DICKSON  MADE  EDITOR 

Was  Once  Reporter  on  the  Los  .Angeles 
Evening  Express 

TjOs  Angei.ks,  February  22. — Edward 
A.  Dick.son,  lately  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control,  has  been  made 
editor  of  the  Evening  Expres.s,  on  which 
he  formerly  worked  as  a  reporter.  He 
leaves  the  field  of  State  politics  for 
newspaper  work  upon  the  offer  of  Ouy 
(’.  Earl,  of  Oakland,  executor  of  the 
e.state  of  his  brother,  Edwin  T.  Earl, 
the.  wealthy  publisher-politician,  who 
died  recently  in  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  announced  that  Dickson  will  con¬ 
duct  the  Expre.ss  for  the  Earl  estate 
and  will  be  in  supreme  command,  with 
•Tames  E.  Bloor  as  managing  editor. 
Harley  W.  Brundidge,  until  a  few 
months  ago  editor  of  the  Expre.s.s,  is 
now  State  Uailroad  Commissioner. 


Barry  Leaves  Evening  Post 
John  F.  Barry  has  resigned  as  auto¬ 
mobile  adverti.sing  manager  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  to  enter  the  field  of 
foreign  trade.  Mr.  Barry  was  formerly 
Eastern  manager  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations.  He  expects  to  announce 
his  new  connection  at  an  early  date. 
Jame.s  Allan,  until  lately  automobile 
editor  of  the  Telegram,  will  become  au- 
tomcrtiile  advertising  manager  of  the 
Evening  Po.st. 


MrEntee  Left  $150,000  Estate 
.Aijiany.  N.  V.,  February  22. — The  will 
of  the  late  Joseph  I*  McEntee,  legisla¬ 
tive  corre.spondent  for  the  New  York 
Hun,  divides  his  estate  between  the 
widow  and  two  sisters.  It  is  thought  the 
value  exceeds  $150,000. 


BRIEFS 


(Coiitiniied  from  1‘npr  18) 

Pen  and  Pencii.  Culb,  Pnii,Ai>|fi,cniA, 
has  reelected  Paul  A.  Weadon  president. 

Lyons  bill,  before  New  York  Assbm- 
bly,  would  prohibit  publication  of  news¬ 
papers  in  any  language  except  English. 

Cornell  University  Daily  Si^n,  this 
term,  is  in  charge  of  iiussell  H.  Peters, 
of  Omaha,  managing  editor. 

Canadian  paper,  pitlp  and  pulpwood 
exports  for  December,  1918,  reached  a 
total  value  of  $7,235,699,  an  increase  of 
$1,325,537  over  December,  J917. 

BiiitKiEPO.ir  (Conn.)  Heilm.d  Company 
has  incorporated,  with  $100,000  capital, 
by  Uobert  E.  DeForest  and  a.ssociate.s. 

Warren  (Ark.)  Eagle  and  Democrat- 
News  have  been  consolidated  by  .1.  ('. 
Jolly,  ownar  of  the  latter  paper. 

Van  Patten,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  now 
handling  .idvertising  for  Dietz  lanterns, 
David’s  inks  and  Acheson  Oraphite  Com¬ 
pany. 

H.  C.  Goodwin,  Inc.,  is  a  new  advbrtis- 
ing  agency  in  Kochester,  N.  Y.  It  wili 
place  the  Xirstein  advertising,  among 
other  accounts. 

Smith  &  Paris  have  succeeded  the 
Barrett  Smith  Agency,  Bo.ston.  Lucius 
Smith  and  Mark  V.  O’Neill  are  recent 
.staff  additions. 

Benson,  Campbell  &  Slaton  Agency. 
Chicago,  are  placing  adverti.sing  in  news¬ 
papers  for  Miller  &  Hart’s  “Berkshire 
Hams.” 

Edward  D.  Brandt,  Oliver  L.  Marcks 
and  Charles  P.  Kenning  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  Brandt  Advertising  Company 
in  Chicago. 


NOW  OTTAWA  MORNING  JOURNAL 

Last  Link  in  Old  Free  Press  Identity 
Is  Severed 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  February  25. — The 
morning  edition  of  the  Journal  Dailies, 
up  to  the  present  known  as  the  Journal- 
Press,  is  now  called  the  Morning  Jour¬ 
nal.  This  change  removes  the  last  link 
of  identity  which  remained  when  the 
Press  Press  was  taken  over  by  the 
Journal  Publishing  Company  and  the 
former  afternoon  paper  was  converted 
into  a  morning  edition  of  the  Journal. 

The  change  makes  possible  certain 
economies  not  previously  in  effect  and 
to  a  further  extent  “standardizes”  ♦he 
morning  and  afternoon  editions  of  the 
Journal  papers. 


Don’t  let  your  personal  dislike  carry 
you  away;  there’s  a  lot  of  people  who 
like  him,  if  you  don’t,  and  probably  for 
better  reasons. 


Louis  Cohen  News  Co. 

20  VESEY  ST.,  N.  Y.  CITY 

DISTRIBUTERS 
&  PROMOTERS 

-OF- 

HIGH  CLASS 
MAGAZINES 

Covering  all  first  class  hotels 
and  prominent  stands. 

Personal  contact  with  trade. 

Display  service  guaranteed. 


STEAM  TABLES 
FOR  SALE 


These  newspapers  have  perfectly  good 
steam  tables  which  are  offered  for  sale  at 


bargain  prices: — 

Woropster  (Mass.)  Post 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Hepuhlican 
New  London  ((’onn.)  Day 
Siiartanbnrj;  (S.  C.)  Herald 
Onialia  (Neh.)  Tribune 
Salem  (Mass.)  News 


M’ateibnry  ((Anin.i  liepnblican 
Lima  (Ohio)  News 
Sjn-injffield  (Oliiol  Stin 
('oinmbia  (  S.  ('. )  State 
Kaleigli  (  N.  (’.)  Times 


These  newspapers  have  long  since  sold, 
scrapped,  or  transformed  their  steam  tables 
into  imposing  stones: 


New  York  (N.  Y.)  Mail 
.Minneaixdis  (Minn.)  Tribune 
Poston  (Mass.)  Record 
Worcester  (Mass.)  (Jazette 
New  York  (N.  Y.) 

Staats-Zeitung 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News 
Heanmont  (Tex.)  Enteriirise 
Macon  (Oa.)  News 
Illoomington  (111.)  Pantagrapli 
Champaign  (Ill.)  News 
Decatur  (III.)  Herald 
Decatur  (HI.)  Review 
Peoria  (HI.)  .Tournal 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Capital 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune 
Joplin  (.Mo.)  Globe 
Joplin  (Mo.)  News-Herabl 
Lincidn  (Neb.)  Star 
Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
.\.sbnry  Park  (N.  J.)  Press 


Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal 
Ibiterson  (N.  J.)  ('all 
Lockport  (N.  Y.) 

Union-Sun  &  Journal 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel 
Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.) 

Saratogian 

Utica  (N.  Y.l  Ob.server 
Youngstown  (O.)  Telegram 
Youngstown  (O.)  ^dndicator 
IMiila.  (Pa.)  Gazetle- Democrat 
M'estcrly  (R.  I.)  Sun 
El  Pa.so  (Tex.)  Herald 
K1  Paso  (Tex.)  Times 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light 
Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram 
Fond  Du  Lac  (Wis.)  Reporter 
Ottawa  (Can.)  Journal-Pre.ss 
Ottawa  (Can.)  Citizen 
Norwich  ((.'onn.)  Record 
Galesburg  (Ill.)  Mail 


Forty  others  are  now  preparing  to  follow 
suit. 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  newspaper  plants 
that  have  never  contained  steam  tables  nor 
used  wet  mats: — 


Cortland  (N.  Y.)  Standard 
Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Star 
Guelph  (Ont.)  Mercury 
Long  Branch  (N.  .1.)  Record 
.\nniston  (.\la.)  Star 


.Vshtahula  (O.)  Star-Beacon 
Ottawa  ((’an.)  Le  Droit 
W'arren  (O.)  Tribune 
Niagara  h'alls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette 
Worcester  (.Mass.)  Post 


REASON 

THE  WOOD  DRY  MAT 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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lJUILDING  CONFIDENCE 
IN  THE  DOMINION 


Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  Active- Starts 
"t  '.anada  Forward”  Campaign,  Protects 
Kctuming  Soldiers  and  Establishes 
“Honor  Roll”  of  Employers 

Toronto,  February  24. — The  Mail  and 
Knipire  has  been  doing  sf>mc  effw-tive 
work  during  the  pa.st  few  week.s  In  the 
way  of  building  up  confidence  in  Can- 
a<lian  business  and  helping  to  got  the 
returned  soldier  l»ack  into  civilian  life. 

In  conniiction  with  the  first,  a  "Canada 
Forward”  campaign  has  been  started. 
A  capable  man  from  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  was  commissioned  to  visit 
all  the  in.lu.st rial  centres  in  the  Mail’s 
field  and  secure  from  manufacturers  as 
much  information  of  a  helpful  kind  as 
posidble. 

The  material  thus  obtained  was  pub¬ 
lished  from  day  to  day  in  the  paper,  the 
general  effect  being  to  prove  that  the 
country  was  going  ahead  and  that  there 
were  important  developments  in  prog- 
re.ss  that  guaranf€*ed  business  stability. 
The  service  rendered  by  the  Mail  and 
Umpire  in  procuring  and  publishing  this 
information  has  been  much  appreciated. 

In  connection  with  the  returned  sol¬ 
diers,  the  advertl.sing  department  has 
■set  a.side  cpace  in  the  condensed  .adver¬ 
tising  pages  where  it  offers  to  publish 
employment  wanted  ads,  up  to  thirty 
words  in  length,  free  and  as  long  as 
the  soldier  remains  out  of  work.  The 
only  stipulation  is  that  the  applicant  for 
work  should  state  not  only  his  name 
but  his  regimental  number,  this  latter  to 
protect  against  fraud. 

The  department  has  been  well  pat¬ 
ronized  and  it  has  led  to  many  men 
obtaining  employment.  Recently  a  se¬ 
ries  of  letters  from  soldiers  who  h.ad 
found  work  In  this  way  was  published, 
all  testifying  to  the  help  the  Mall  and 
Empire  had  Ijeen  to  them. 

Another  scheme  adopted  by  the  Mail 
and  Empire  to  help  the  returned  men 
w'as  to  publish  an  honor  roll  of  firms 
which  agreed  to  take  back  all  former 
employee.s  who  applied  to  them  for 
work.  This  roll  reached  large  propor¬ 
tions  and  no  doubt  was  the  mi>ans  of 
gt.-tting  a  good  many  men  back  into 
their  old  positiona 


EDWIN  S.  FRIENDLY  HONORED 


Gets  Handsome  Present  on  Completing 
Ten  Years  With  N.  Y.  Times 

The  business  and  advertising  staffs 
of  the  New  York  Times  on  Mon(la> 
presented  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  a.ssistant 
bii.siness  manager,  with  a  handsome 
travel  .set  of  ebony  and  silver  toilet 
requi.sites  as  a  memento  of  his  ten 
years’  service  with  the  Times. 

L/ouis  Wiley,  business  manager,  re¬ 
called  the  circumstances  that  Mr. 
Friendly  entered  the  office  of  the  Times 
as  publication  clerk,  ri.sing  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  position  by  his  aasiduity,  ability 
and  pleasing  personality.  Congratu¬ 
latory  addresses  were  made  by  Hugh  A. 
01>onnell,  who  presided;  Arnold 
Sanchez,  Charles  Flanagan,  B.  T,  But- 
terworth,  and  others. 


Writes  of  Wisconsin's  War  Work 
Col.  R.  B.  Hxley,  former  Milwaukee 
newspaperman  and  later  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  Governor  Philipp,  has  written 
a  iKJok  entitled  “Wiscon.sin  in  the  World 
War,”  in  which  he  tells  what  the  Badger 
Stiite  has  done  to  help  win  the  great 
conflict. 


MAINE  EDITOR  CLOSES 
A  HALF  CENTURY  OF 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

_ I 


Major  Henrt  A.  Shoret 


Major  Henry  A.  Shorey,  editor  of  the 
Bridgton  (Me.)  News,  has  completed 
fifty-two  years  of  editorial  service  with 
Pine  Tree  State  new.spapcr.s.  When  but 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  worked  in  the 
office  of  the  Ea.stern  Times  at  Bath, 
Me.,  as  a  ‘‘devil’’  at  ^20  a  year.  At 
.seventeen  he  was  foreman  of  the  print¬ 
ing  department,  which  place  he  held 
until  1861,  when  he  went  into  the  army. 
He  .served  four  years  and  seven  months 
and  then  upon  his  di.scharge  was  made 
a  brevet  major  for  meritorious  ser¬ 
vice,  upon  recommendation  of  General 
Bryant.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
returned  to  his  trade  of  a  printer,  work¬ 
ing  in  Cambridge,  Ma.«s. 

A  .short  time  later  he  e.stabllshed  the 
Bath  Daily  Times,  which  he  sold  three 
years  later  and  established  the  Maine 
Temperance  Advocate.  In  1870  he  sold 
this  paper  and  went  to  Bridgton,  where 
he  established  the  News,  which  he  has 
publi.shed  continuously  since  that  time. 

Major  Shorey  is  proud  of  his  record 
in  Bridgton,  for,  although  twice  burne<l 
out  the  News  has  never  missed  an 
issue.  He  is  known  throughout  the 
State  as  a  fearless  editor. 


Beromes  a  Trade  Paper 
The  Paper  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Paper  Trades  Exchange,  New  York,  has 
blos.somed  out  into  a  full-fledged  trade 
newspaper.  Heretofore  it  has  satisfied 
Itself  with  being  merely  a  bulletin  for 
customers,  but  with  the  February 
Issue  its  contents  were  exp.anded  to 
“introduce  the  best  in  paper,  illu.stration, 
composition,  lithography,  offset  and  let¬ 
ter-press  printing,  four-color  proce.ss 
work  and  engravings,’’  as  the  handsome 
front  cover  expresses  it.  And  the  edi¬ 
tion  fully  comes  up  to  all  that  it  claims 
to  be.  Michael  Gross  Is  the  Bulletin’s 
editor,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Preston  Is  general 
manager,  and  Frank  O.  Sullivan  is  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 


Predicts  a  Secretary  of  Pulilieity 
P0RTI.AND,  Me.,  February  25. — In  a 
talk  before  the  Kiwanis  Club, '  George 
D.  Sullivan,  publicity  manager  in  New 
England  for  the  Fisk  Rubber  Company, 
predicted  that  at  no  distant  day  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  such  an  Important  factor 
in  the  business  world  that  It  will  be 
ne<>essary  to  have  a  Cabinet  officer 
known  as  the  Secretary  of  Publicity. 


Bridgeport  Resumes  Its  REAL 
Work  and  Growth  Now  That 
It^s  Done  With  War 


Its  Latest  Step  in  Progress  is 
the  Bill  Now  Before  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Legislature  Providing  for 

The  Port  of  Bridgeport 

which  would  make  Bridgeport  Har¬ 
bor  one  of  the  best  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  with  Bush  Terminal  and  Piers 
to  accommodate  9,000  Ton  Ships 
and  Canal  connections  with  the 
Navigable  Housatonic  River,  thus 
opening  up  to  the  World  by  Water 
the  whole  Rich  Naugatuck  Valley — 
America’s  Brass  •  manufacturing 
centre — and  which  would  firmly 
establish 


BRIDGEPORT 

THE  WONDER  CITY  OF  AMERICA 

As  the  World’s  Gateway  to  New  England 

I 

— a  community  now  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  high  grade  work  people — 
money  makers  every  one  of  them — 
would  swiftly  double  in  size  and  as 
in  the  past  would  be  led  in  its  suc¬ 
cessful  strides  by  those  remarkable 
newspapers 

The  Bridgeport  Post 
and  Standard  Telegram 

50,000  A  DAY  CIRCULATION! 

liepresented  by  The  Juliun  Mathews  Special  Agency 
Hoston -  - New  York - Ohicago 
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Kjeur  gicrrii  Iptoll 

20-24  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Signs  of  the  New  Day” 


CROSSING  the  Atlantic  on  the  “  XIauretania,’  say's  W  illiain  Cj.  Shepherd,  is  like  spending  six  days  in 
a  haunted  castle.  You  don’t  see  any  ghosts,  but  you  feel  they  ought  to  be  there.  All  about  you 
are  the  marks  and  remembrances  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  men  that  she  has  carried  here  and  there 
throughout  the  earth  to  fight  and  die. 

“Tlic*r<‘’s  that  smart  little  Kit/,  restaurant  nii  the  iijiper  <te;-U,  where  Inriiuu  l.v  one  mi«,Mit  «liiie  amid  palms  and  vines,  if 
one  eared  not  for  expense.  Now  that  world-famous  little  shii»-resljmraut  looks  like  the  sleepiuj;  room  in  a  Wisconsin  Inmher 
eami*.  Tier  npon  tier  rise  a  succession  <d’  ron^h,  wood»‘n  hunks.  The  sidohoards  of  these  hunks  are  scratclnvl  with  the  hob- 

;  nails  of  thousands  id'  shoes.  Irishimm  from  (Queenstown 
lave  climbed  into  them  t<)  die  in  the  hardanelles.  Itritish 
lommies  have  scratched  th(*m.  too,  clamhming  to  bed  on 
he  wav  to  tif^ht  ftu*  Kn<?land.  .\nd  these  scratches  are 
narks,  too,  cd'  Ann*rican  doughboys,  hnrrying  liki*  tire- 
nen  to  Prance  last  Sprinj^.” 

Shepherd’s  first  article  from  l•inr(»pe  and  the  “Xear 
lOasl,"  copyrij>:hted  bv  the  New  York  lOvening  IVtst,  Inc., 
was  releas(*d  l'VI»rnary  L*."*.  Von’vi'  Just  read  qmda- 
lions  fioni  it.  ('lit  into  any  of  his  storii's  anywhen* 
iind  yon  slice  a  cross-si‘ction  aipiivei-  with  life,  lie  tells 
us,  too ; 


SEE  EUROPE  WITH  SHEPHERD 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  sent  Shepherd  to  Europe  and  the  “Near  East”  with  a  roving  commission.  Tie  is 
ling  with  the  people,  getting  their  point  of  view,  finding  out  what  the  war  has  done  to  them,  lie  is  writing  first 
industrial  conditions  in  England— how  jobless  munition  workers  are  jirovided  for.  “Has  the  old  England  gone*'  li 
new  England  come?”  And  he  is  writing  live  copy.  There’s  nothing  dry  or  academic  about  these  stories.  Seventeen 
]>apers  are  printing  them. 

ATLANTA  JOUKNAL  CLEVELAND  PKESS  HAKlUSP.rRG  EVE’NG  NEWS  OMAHA  DAILY  NEWS 
DALTI MOKE  AMERICAN  DALLAS  JOURNAL  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  PlI  1  LADELPll lA  RULI 

liOSTON  POST  DES  MOINES  CAPITAL  MINNEAPOLIS  DAILY  NEWS  ST.  PAUL  DAILY  NEW 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  MONTREAL  DAILY  STAR  TOLEDO  NEWS  REE 
CINCINNATI  POST 

Your  readers  will  like  them,  too!  Act  now,  as  the  series  is  just  beginning.  There  are  two  letters  a  week.  M 
write  for  terms. 

SYNDICATE  DEPARTMENT 


.ETIN 

S 


WILLIAM  G.  SHEPHERD 


Oiir  dining  room  stewards  were  more  than  waiters;  thousands 
i)f  times  more  tlian  waiters.  Indeed,  not  a  servant  on  that  sliip, 
man  or  woman,  was  a  servant  of  tlie  old  English  type. 

They  had  all  looked  death  in  the  face  more  times  than  was 
pleasant,  and  when  my  dining  room  steward,  who  had  been  tor|)edoed 
and  had  taken  to  the  lifeboats  four  different  times,  looked  me  in  the 
face,  with  a  steady  man-to-man  gaze,  I  saw  that  here  was  a  ditferent 
person  from  the  somewhat  servile  servant  that  served  me  for  a  tip  in 
the  old  .Mauretania  day.s.  He  had  a  right  to  look  any  man  in  the  face; 
and  he  knew  it.  You  felt  his  respeet  for  you;  but,  with  all  his  food 
carrying  and  his  careful  service,  you  knew  that  he  expected  to  feel 
your  resi>ect  for  him. 

You’ll  find  Europe  full  of  men  like  himi  to-day;  it’s  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  Europe  seem  new  and  strange. 

There  was  one  man  on  the  ship  who  hadn't  .sen.sed  the  New 
World  to  which  wc  were  going. 

“I’ve  cro.s.sed  on  her  dozens  of  times,”  he  said,  with  sophistica¬ 
tion,  to  his  tahlemates.  “Wc  always  tipped  the  steward  10  shillings 
at  the  end  of  the  trip.  That’s  what  you  always  give,  on  the  .Maure¬ 
tania,  to  your  waiter.’’ 

I  saw  that  man,  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  try  to  give  his  waiter 
the  old-time  tip.  He  was  a  waiter  who  had  been  on  the  .sea  throughout 
the  war,  and  liad  been  submarined  thrice. 

“I  CiUi't  do  anything  with  that,  sir,’’  he  said,  (juietly,  as  he 
handed  hack  the  ten-shilling  note. 

“Yerv  well!”  exclaimeil  the  business  man,  hotly,  thrusting  the 
bill  into  ids  pocket  and  turning  away. 

The  waiter  only  smiled;  1  think  there  was  pity  in  his  face  for 
the  man  who  couldn’t  understand  what  had  happened  to  cnen  in 
Europe.  I*  felt  ashamed  that  the  man  was  an  American.  And  then 
it  dawned  uj>on  me: 

Welt,  most  of  us  in  the  I’nited  States  have  gotten  through  this 
war  without  knowing  what  war  realty  meant. 

It  I.S  different  over  here;  we  only  began  to  see  it,  in  a  .small 
way,  on  the  liner. 


New  Spirit  Stirs  in  Europe^  Says  Shepherd 
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200,488 

14,321 

$  .4121205 

$ 

.0021504* 

12 

439,501 

t'ENTKAE. 

1 

1 

■  1 

1  Illinois  . . 

.  .6,317,734 

53 

139,670 

2,635 

$  .6089301 

$  .0043598 

17 

132,977 

7,822 

$  .3728574 

$  .0028145 

7 

102,446 

14,634 

$  .24 

$ 

.0023426 

X 

92,023 

2  Ohio  .... 

.5,273,814 

G5 

187,031 

2,877 

.6221095 

.0032624 

18 

122,514 

6,806 

.2921436 

.0023846 

G 

81,899 

1  3  650 

.1614286 

.0019711 

8 

202,924 

1  Michigan 

..3,1.13,678 

30 

73,663 

2,455 

.2307153 

.0044896 

0 

33.742 

6,748 

.0900002 

.0026673 

7 

!.8.338 

14.043 

.2235715 

.0022735 

4> 

124,947 

.2,854,167 

65 

145,790 

2,243 

.GG21451 

.0045418 

it 

70,926 

7,881 

.1914287 

*.0026990 

G 

&0.155 

15.026 

.19 

.0021075 

58,993 

5  Wisconsin 

.2,553,983 

21 

49,049 

2,336 

.2088074 

.0042571 

8 

51*655 

6,45G 

.1632144 

.0031597 

o 

68,198 

1.3,640 

.155 

.0022728 

76,145 

6  Iowa  .... 

.2,224,771 

19 

56,180 

2,967 

.2581810 

.0045956 

10 

76,471 

7,647 

.1800142 

.0023540 

74,257 

14,851 

.1585715 

.0021364 

o 

102,988 

Total . 

.22:358,147 

253 

651,383 

2.575 

$2.6908844 

$  .0042512* 

_ 6J7 

488.285 

7.288 

$1.2896585 

$  .0026872 

_ 3(^ 

515,293 

14,314 

$1.1285716 

$ 

.0021838* 

23  658.020 

NOUTH  WESTEKN. 

1 

1 

1 

.  .3.448,498 

25 

52.083 

2.083 

$  .2569649 

$  .0049338 

2 

14,212 

7,106 

$  .04 

$  .0028145 

1 

15,280 

15,280 

$  .03 

$ 

.0019634 

G 

96.521 

.2.343,287 

18 

43,210 

2,401 

.2195465 

.0050809 

3 

17,768 

5,923 

.0553572 

.0031156 

1 

37.814 

..1,874.195 

30 

72,669 

2,422 

.3260728 

.0044871 

3 

19,968 

6.G5G  I 

.065 

.0032552 

1 

11,477 

11,477 

.025 

.0021783 

2 

67,401 

..1.291  877 

6 

12,303 

2,051 

.0750003 

.0060961 

4 

29,555 

7.389 

.10 

.003.3835 

2 

11,391 

15,696 

.0451804 

.0014393 

3 

90,862 

.7  N.  Dakota 

..  .791,437 

5 

13,191 

2,638 

.0621429 

.0047110 

1 

5,948 

5,948 

.0169009 

.0028414 

1 

12,290 

12,290 

.035 

.0028478 

5  S.  Dakota 

,  ,.735,434- 

7 

19.561 

2,794 

.0942161 

.0048165 

1 

14,762 

14,762 

.03 

.0020322 

Total  . 

10,484,728 

91 

213,017 

2,341 

$1.0339435 

$  .0050209* 

13 

87.451 

6.727  1 

$  .2772581 

$  .0030820* 

6 

85.200 

14.200  1  $  .1651804 

$ 

.0020922* 

9 

292.598 

SOUTHWESTEKN. 

1 

1 

1 

.4,601,279 

27 

47.062 

1,743 

$  .2925009 

$  .0062152 

24,208 

8,069 

$  .0842858 

$  .0034817 

2 

37,068 

18,534 

$  .09 

$ 

.0024280 

6 

198.916 

.2.377,629 

17 

40.705 

2,  .39  4 

.2328579 

.0057206 

1 

.5,825 

5,825 

,025 

.0042918 

2 

25,724 

12,862 

.06 

.0023326 

3 

92,102 

3  Arkan.sas 

..1,792.965 

7 

13.546' 

1.935 

.0771432 

.0056949 

1 

2 

22,778 

11,389 

.05 

.0021961 

1 

23,098 

4  New  Mex. 

...437,015 

4 

9,620 

2.405 

.0514287 

.0053460 

1 

Total  ....*. 

..9,203,888 

55 

110.9.33 

2,017 

$  .6539307 

$  .0057442* 

4 

.30,033 

7,758 

$  .1092858 

$  .00.38868* 

6 

_ 8.5,570 

14,262  1  $  .20 

$ 

.0023185* 

_ 

314.116 

.MIDDDE  ATL.\NTIC. 

1 

1 

1 

.8.798,067 

66 

199.020 

3,015 

$  .7025414 

$  .0035300 

17 

124,997 

7,.353  1 

$  .2862647 

$  .0022902 

10 

127,404 

12,740 

$  .2700001 

$ 

.0021192 

i» 

232,328 

2  W.  Va.  . . 

..1,439,165 

6 

13.846 

2,308 

.0492859 

.0035596 

i» 

36.729 

7,346  1 

.0914286 

.0024897 

1 

16.225 

16,225 

.035 

.0021671 

46,538 

3  Maryland 

..1,384,539 

4 

9,802 

2,451 

.0357145 

.0036436 

1 

6,032 

6,0.32  1 

.0142858 

.0023683 

1 

10,144 

10,144 

.025 

.0024645 

1 

4  Dist.  of  Col . .  374.584 

; 

1 

30,024 

5  Delaware 

..  .216,941 

1 

15,012 

.065 

.0021649 

Total  . 

.12.213,296 

76 

222,668 

2.929 

$  .7875418 

$  .0085744* 

167.758 

7.294  1 

*  .3919791 

$  .0023827* 

_ 14 

183.797 

13,128 

$  .3950001 

.0022264* 

10 

278.866 

N.  YOHK-N. 

JERSEY. 

1 

1 

1 

10,646,989 

37 

102.725 

2.777 

$  .5128584 

$  .0049925 

21 

143.720 

6,844  1 

$  .4078575 

$  .0028379 

13 

192,648 

14.819 

$  .5938479 

$ 

.0030826 

12 

438,719 

2  N.  Jersey 

.3,080,371 

9 

28,739 

3,191 

.1273280 

.0044305 

9 

69,260 

7.696  1 

.1669290 

.0024101 

Ty 

(2,177 

12,435 

.15 

.0024125 

4 

126,819 

Total  . 

13.727,360 

46 

131.464 

2  857 

$  6401864 

$  0047115* 

30 

212.980 

7.096  i 

*  5747865 

$  .0026240* 

IS 

254,825 

14.157 

$  .74.38479 

_$_ 

.0027476* 

_ 1^6 

56.j.$38 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

1 

1 

1 

.3,832.790 

19 

53.977 

2,841 

$  .3745522 

$  .0069391 

16 

111,332 

6.958  1 

$  .3803576 

$  .0034164 

14 

208,944 

14,782 

$  .6254066 

$ 

.0029932 

5 

152.791 

.1,286,268 

11 

32,750 

2,977 

.1314290 

.00401 50 

8 

58,9.39 

7,367  1 

.1500002 

.0025450 

5 

77,319 

•15,464 

.21 

.0027160 

2 

5j/.843 

..  .782,191 

2 

7,053 

3.527 

.0188216 

.0026686 

1 

.3 

41.906 

13,969 

.08 

.0019090 

1 

2.>,267 

.  .€87. 415 

1 

4,083 

4,083 

.015 

.0036738 

1 

6,093 

6.093  1 

.0192858 

.0031652 

1 

10,875 

10,875 

.03 

.0027686 

2 

51,222 

"i  N.  Hamp. 

. .  .446.352 

6 

19,474 

3.245 

.0739287 

.0038015 

I 

1 

14,679 

14.679 

.0300319 

.0020459 

5  Vermont  . 

...366,192 

5 

15,537 

3.107 

.0464287 

.0029882 

15.363 

7,682  1 

.0342858 

.0022317 

_ 

Total  . 

.7.351.208 

44 

132  874 

1.500 

$  .6601602 

$  0040144* 

27 

191  727 

7  101  !  *  58.39294 

$  0028396* 

24 

.35.3.723 

14.7.39  1  $  .9754385 

.0024845* 

_ It 

290.123 

.MAKKET  OROUPS. 

1 

1 

1 

.8,661,760 

103 

200,678 

1,948  1 

$1.3165409 

$  .0067990 

!.■> 

104.0.35 

6.936  1 

$  .3878572 

$  .0038221 

12 

169,970 

14,194  1 

$  .4142858 

$ 

.0023864 

11 

373.708 

21.246,824 

66 

151,997 

2.303 

.8153562 

.005.5593 

21 

129.731 

6.178  1 

.4460591 

.0035688 

14 

200.488 

14,321 

.4121205 

.0021604 

12 

22,358,147 

253 

651.383 

2  575 

2.6908844 

.0042512 

67 

488,285 

7,288  1 

1.2896585 

.0026872 

36 

515.293 

14,314 

1.1285716 

.0021838 

23 

6;)  8.020 

10.484.728 

91 

213.017 

2.341  ! 

1.0339435 

.0050209 

13 

87,451 

6.727  1 

.2772581 

.00,30820 

6 

85.200 

14,200 

.1651804 

.0020922 

:t 

292.598 

.9.208.888 

110.933 

2.017  ! 

.6539.307 

0057442 

4 

.30  0.3.3 

7.758  1 

.1092858 

.0038868 

6 

85.570 

14.262  1 

.20 

.0023185 

10 

31 1.116 

1  fi  M  Atlantic  12.213  296  i 

76 

222,668 

2.929 

.7875418 

.003574  4 

23 

167.758 

7.294  1 

.3919791 

.0023827 

14 

1.S3.797 

13,128  1 

..3950001 

.0022264 

10 

„  i  S  H*>6 

r>6>.5R8 

1  7  N  Y.-N  .T. 

13  727  .360  ! 

46 

131,464 

2,857  1 

.6401864 

.0047115 

30 

212.980 

7.096  1 

.5747865 

.0026240 

18 

254.825 

14.157 

.7438479 

.0027476 

16 

8  N.  England  7,351>08 

44 

132  874 

1.500  1 

.6601602 

.0040144 

27 

191.727 

7.101  1 

.5839294 

.0028.396 

24 

.{53.723 

14,738 

.9754385 

.0024845 

10 

Grand  Total  .105,252.211 

1  815  014 

2  473 

*8.5985441 

$  .0037094* 

1  412  oon 

7  OfiO  1 

t4  06081 .37 

X  .0031117  + 

*130 

1.848.866 

14.222  1 

$4  4.344448 

.002.3237t 

ifil  3*11470 

•  .VveraRe  rp.le 

per  line  p 

er  thousand  circulation 

for  the  grou|).  tAverage  rate 

per  agate  line  per.  1,000  tirculation  for 

the  nation. 

Editor  ^  Viihlishcr  for  March  1,  1010 
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CIRCULATIONS  AND  ADVERTISING  RATES  BY  TERRITORIAL  MARKET  GROUPS 


HERS  AND  SPACE  BUYERS  WILL  BE  FOUND  ON  PAGE  6. 


RCULATION  FROM  20,000  TO  50.000  | 

CIRCULATION  FROM  50,000  TO  100,000 

CIRCULATION  FROM  100,000  TO  300,000  i 

CIRCULATION  ABOVE  300,000  | 

c 

© 

Tot»l  II 

T  ■  i  Joint  Rate 

Joint  Min.  I  ■  „ 

per  Line 

Ad.  Rate  per  per  1000 

*3 

© 

Total 

c 

© 

I'  "5 

Joint  Min. 
Ad.  Rate  per 

Joint  Rate 
per  Line 
per  1000 

*© 

i  £ 

Total 

c 

.2 

S'-! 

1 

Joint  Min.  Joint  l^te 
per  Line 

Ad.  Rate  per  per  1000 

*© 

£  E 

Total 

0 
a>  '-Z 
U)  es 

2  3 

Joint  Min. 
.\d.  Rate  per 

Joint  Rate 
per  Line 
per  1000 

(Circulation  ?.£ 

1 

Agate  Line  C  irculation  ' 

.3  « 

Circulation 

>  ^ 
<'C 

Agate  Line 

Circulation 

Circulation 

S 

Agate  Line  Circulation 

B  o* 

ce 

Circulation 

<'C 

.\gate  Line 

Circulation 

5 

174,671  34,934 

$  .325  $  .0018606 

3 

221,013 

73,671  1  $  .36 

$  .0016289 

2 

242,186 

121,093 

$  .33  $  .0013626 

81,470  40,735 

.15  .0018412 

2 

143,531 

71,766 

.205 

.0014283 

1 

1 

42,164  42,164 

.7  .0016602 

1 

117,138 

117,138 

.13  .0011098 

1 

23,883  23,883 

.04  .0016748 

2 

114,126 

57,063 

$  .175 

$  .0015340 

51,520  25,760 

.12  .0023292 

1  37;i.708  :{3.974  1  $  .705  $  .0018732* 

7 

478,670 

68,381  1  $  .740 

$  .0015304* 

_ ^ 

359,324 

119,775  1  $  .46  _ $  ^0012^2*  | 

1 

—  ■ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

22,351 

$  .04  $  .0017896 

2 

125,542 

62,771 

$  .17 

$  .0013541 

1 

. 

4,'>,281  45,281 

.08  .0017667 

1 

62,687 

62,687 

.09 

.0014357 

1 

1 

3 

102,732  34,244 

.155  .0015088 

1 

57,343 

57,343 

.10 

.0017439 

1 

3 

111,433  37,144 

.20  .0017948 

I 

3 

112,616  37,872 

.18  .0015984 

1 

1 

45,088  45,088 

.07  .0015525 

1 

70,963 

70,963 

.12 

.0016910 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

430,501  36,625 

L$  .725  $  .0016685* 

5 

316,535 

63,307 

$  .48 

$  .0015562* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

92,023  30,674 

1  $  .20  $  .0021734 

w— 

1 

8 

202,924  25,366 

.335  .0016509 

4 

-  316,672 

79,168 

$  .465 

$  .0014684 

1 

112,668 

112,668 

$  .18  S  .0015976 

2 

698,129 

349,06." 

1  $  .8.3 

$  .0011889 

o 

124,947  24,989 

1  .25  .0020085 

1 

81,331 

81,331 

.10 

.0012295 

4 

701,798 

175,449 

.79  .0011257 

1 

2 

58,993  29,492 

.095  .0016104 

1 

52,688 

52,688 

.07 

.0013286 

2 

320,282 

160,141 

.425  .0013270 

1 

2 

76,145  38,073 

.120878.3  .0015875 

1 

123,437 

123,437 

.15  .0012565 

1 

2 

102,988  34,329 

.1689980  .0016409 

3 

165,344 

55,115 

.2041909 

1 

119,375 

119,375 

.14  .0011728 

1 

658,020  28,610  |  $1.1698763  $  .0017786* 

9 

616,035 

68,448 

$  .8391909 

$  .0013422* 

9 

1.377,560 

153,062 

$1,685  $  .0012959* 

2 

698  129 

349.065  1  $  .83 

$  .0011889* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

96,521  32,174 

1  $  .18  $  .0019104 

1 

87,834 

87,834 

$  .14 

$  .0015935 

4 

651,286 

162,822 

$  .7171475  $  .0011011 

1 

1 

37,814  3  7,8  1  4 

.06  .0016867 

4 

292,266 

73,067 

.3405594 

.0011652 

1 

104,091 

104,091 

.115  .0011048 

*2 

67,401  33,702 

.12  .0017804 

J' 

1 

3 

90,862  30,287 

.1543768  .0016990 

1 

81,791 

81,791 

.10 

.0012226 

1 

1 

1 

292.598  .32,511 

1  $  .5143768  $  .0017441* 

6 

461.891 

76,999  !  $  .5805594 

$  .0013271* 

5 

755,.377 

1.5,108 

I  $  .8321475  $  ,00110.30* 

1 

■ 

1 

r 

1 

1 

n 

198,916  33,153 

$  .38  $  .0019104 

9 

119,181 

59,591 

$  .17 

$  .0014264 

1 

R 

92,102  30,701 

.16  .0017372 

1 

1 

23,098  2  3,09  8 

.05  .0021647 

1 

1 

314.116  31.412  1  $  .59  $  .0019374* 

2 

119.181 

59.591 

1  $  .17 

$  .0014264* 

. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

<( 

232.J28  25.814  1  $  .4155387  $  .0017886 

2 

158,772 

79,386 

1  $  .215 

$  .0013541 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

217,985 

108,993 

1  $  .3086281  $  .0014164 

1 

428.875 

428,875  1  $  .40 

$  .0009327 

t 

46.538  4  6,638  .  06  .001  289  3 

1 

82,057 

82,057 

1  .1041936 

.0012698 

1 

2 

157,528 

78,764 

1  ..31 

1 

.0019679 

1 

115,755 

115,755 

1  .14.  .0012095 

1 

1 

10 

278.866  27.887 

1  $  .4755387  $  .0015390* 

f; 

.398  357 

79.671 

1  $  .6291936 

$  .0015306* 

333  740 

111.247 

1  $  .4486281  $  .0013130* 

1 

428  875 

428  87 

5  1  $  40 

$  .0009327* 

1 

1 

1 

12 

438,719  36,5.59 

1  $1.0471353  $  .0023868 

2 

159,601 

79,801 

1  $  .28 

$  .0017544 

4 

651,486 

162,872 

$1.24  •  $  .0019033 

2 

982,657 

491,329  1  $1.15 

$  .0011703 

t 

126.819  31,705 

1  .31  .0024444 

o 

148,995 

74,498 

1  .22 

$  .0014766 

1 

10 

56,|.538  35.346 

1  $1  3571353  $  .0024156* 

4 

.308  596 

77.149 

'  $  .50 

$  .0016155* 

4 

(I'll  486 

162.872 

1  *1  24  $  .0019033* 

982  657 

491  329  1  $1  15 

$  .0011703* 

1 

1 

1 

152.79  1  30,558  I  $  .6147149  $  .003.3687 

1 

50.620 

50,620 

1  $  .12 

$  .0023706 

2 

359,. 304 

179.652 

!  $  .3838.506  $  .0010683 

1 

358,544 

.358,544  !  $  .40 

$  .0011156 

2 

5/843  29.922  1  .1004195  .0016780 

I 

2>,267  26.267 

1  .04  .0015228 

1 

1 

51,222  25,611 

!  .11  .002147.3 

1 

1 

1 

54,207 

54,207  1  .12 

1 

.0022137 

1 

1 

I'l 

290.123  29  012 

1$  7651344  $.0021793* 

2 

104  827 

52.414 

1  $  -24 

$  .0022922* 

2 

359.304 

179  652  1  *  .3838506  $  .0010683* 

1 

358  544 

358.544  1  $  .40 

$  .0011166* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

.371.708  .33,974  1  $  .705  $  .0018732 

7 

478,670 

68,381 

1  $  .74 

$  .0015304 

3 

359,324 

119,775 

1  $  .46  $  .0012362 

1 

1 

TJ 

439,501  36.625 

1  .725  .0016685 

5 

316.5.35 

63,30' 

1  .48 

.0015562 

1 

1 

5  1  $  .83 

$  .0011889 

23 

658.020  28.610 

1  1.1698763  .0017786 

9 

616,0.35 

68,448 

1  .8391909 

.0013422 

9 

1,377,560 

153.062 

1  1.685  .0012959 

2 

698,129 

349,06 

!» 

292.598  .32  511 

1  .5143768  .0017441 

» 

461  891 

76,999  1  .  .5805594 

.0013271 

5 

75.5,377 

15,108 

t  .8321475  .0011030 

1 

10 

314.116  31.412 

1  .59  .0019374 

2 

119.181 

59,591 

1  .17 

.0014264 

1 

1 

.0009327 

10 

1'i 

278  866  27,887  1  .4755387  .0015390 

f; 

398  357 

79,671 

1  .6291936 

.0015306 

3 

333.740 

111,247 

1  .4486281  .0013130 

2 

428,875 

428,875  1  .40 

56)  538  3.5.346  !  1.357135.3  .0024156 

1 

4 

308  596 

77.149 

1  .50 

.0016155 

4 

651,486 

162,872 

I  1.24  .0019033 

1 

982,657 

491.329  1  1.15 

.0011703 

10 

290,12.3  29.017 

1  .7651344  .0021793 

2 

104.827 

52,414 

1  .24 

.0022922 

2 

359,304 

179,652 

1  .3838506  .0010683 

1 

.358.544 

358,544  !  .40 

.0011151 

1 01 

3?1t470  31  807  1*6  3020615  $.00189204 

40 

2.804.092 

701.823  1  $4.1789439 

$  .0015778t 

3  836  791 

147  569 

1  $5.0496262  $  .00131997 

.  7 

?  468  205 

352  601  1  $2.78 

$  .0011019+ 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  STARTS 
AD  BUREAU 


HEAD  OF  IOWA  PRESS 
SEf:S  BIG  FUTURE  FOR 
COUNTRY  WEEKLIES 


Surresg  of  I’lan  in  War  Time  Leadg  to 
Derigion  to  Continue  -Aimed  to  Handle 
(tfTic-ial  Propaganda  and  to  Adver¬ 
tise  Kritish  Trade  Interests  Abroad 


CONSOLIDATED 


JUNE  24,  1918 


(By  Cable  to  E<libHr  &  PublialHT. ) 

I>jNi>ON.  February  25. — The  British 
(tovernment  will  .soon  e.stablish  an  offl- 
eial  Department  of  Ptiblioity.  This  de- 
ei.sion  ari.ses  out  of  the  success  of  the 
Mini.stry  of  Information  and  Publicity 
of  the  War  I>oan  and  Food  Ministry 
and  the  recent  demobilization  ex¬ 
planatory  publicity,  the  current  coal 
miners’  di.spute  climax  proving  neces¬ 
sary  much  educative  publicity. 

The  official  department  would  handle 
propjtganda  Iwtb  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  former  «'onnected  with  lalwr  dis- 
pute.s,  and  would  pos.sibly  officiallv  ad¬ 
vert  i.se  Briiish  trade  interests  abroad.  No 
dedinite  adverti.sing  campaign  plans  have 
lK‘en  consummated,  but  $500,000  is  the 
.amount  sugge.sted  as_  the  Government’s 
first  grant  to  establish  the  department. 


UNDER  THE  NEW  NAME  OF 


YORK’S  ONLY  MORNING  PAPER 


Average  Circulation  of  Six  Months 
Post  Office  Statement 

15,026 


Covering  the  City  of  York  and  Sub¬ 
urban  Shopping  Radius  of  about  16  Miles 

Conveniently  reached  by  Steam  Trains, 
Trolleys  and  Improved  Public  Highways 


W.  P.  WORTMAN 

W.  P.  Wortman,  of  Malvern,  Iowa, 
pa.st  president  of  the  Iowa  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  a  native  Iowan  and  was  born 
in  1867  in  the  county  in  which  he  now 
re.sides.  He  spent  several  years  in 
school  worK  after  being  graduated  from 
Highland  Perk  College. 

He  entered  the  newspaper  business, 
without  previous  experience,  at  Mal¬ 
vern,  Iowa,  in  August,  1900,  and  has 
been  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Mal¬ 
vern  Leader  ever  since.  During  that 
time  the  Leader  has  enjoyed  a  steady 
growth  In  business  and  he  has  de¬ 
veloped  esiiecially  the  farm  advertis¬ 
ing  and  farm  news  of  the  paper,  as 
the  major  part  of  his  circulation  is 
among  farming  peiple. 

Four  years  ago  the  paper  adopted 
the  strictly  cash-ln-advance  plan  with 
subscrlptior s  with  such  gratifying  re¬ 
sults  that  the  plan  is  most  heartily 
commended  to  all  weekly  papers.  A 
year  ago  the  price  of  .subscription  was 
raised  to  12  per  year,  which  *s  now 
considered  the  standard  subsc.'irdion 
price  in  Iowa.  The  Leader  is  housed 
in  its  own  building  and  has  a  modern, 
up-to-date  equipment. 

Mr.  Wortman  has  always  been  a 
great  believer  in  as.sociation  worrt  and 
has  been  a  member  of  some  newspaper 
organization  ever  since  he  has  been 
in  business.  He  has  been  president  of 
the  Western  Iow,a  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  vice-president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Iowa  Elditorial  A.ssoclation,  and 
feels  that  he  has  been  well  repaiil  for 
the  time  and  Interest  taken  in  these 
organizations.  Four  years  ago  he  helped 
to  reorganize  the  Iowa  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  for  the  pa-st  three 
years.  He  Ixilieves  in  the  future  of  the 
real  live  country  weeklies. 


STEED  MADE  EDITOR 
OF  LONDON  TIMES 


Geoffrey  Dawson  Resigns  Owing  to  Dif- 
ferenres  U'ith  Owner  Over  Policy  of 
Paper  — New  Director  Closely  Asso¬ 
ciated  With  Lord  Northcliffe 


No  Prize,  Premium,  Coupon,  or  other  artificial 
circulation  stimulation  methods  used. 


I>iNi)ON',  February  24. — Announcement 
is  made  of  the  resignation  of  Geoffrey 
Ifciwson  as  editor  of  the  Times.  H. 
Wickham  Steed,  foreign  editor  of  the 
Times,  will  be  his  successor. 

Mr.  Dawson  gives  as  his  reasons  for 
relinquishing  t’  e  editorship  that  “Lord 
Northcliffe  has  been  constantly  dis.sat- 
istied  with  tlie  policy  of  the  Times  on 
the  ground  that  it  differed  with  his  own 
expre.ssions  of  opinion  in  other  news- 
I>.apers.’’ 

M.  Wickham  Steed  has  been  as.so- 
«  i:iled  with  Lird  Northcliffe  during  the 
war  in  tlic  latter’s  jiropaganda  work  in 
i‘uemy  countries. 


Two  Large  Jewish 
Dailies  Combine 


CHARGES  MISUSE  OF  WAR  PHOTOS 


War  Department  Warns  Against  Copy¬ 
righting  Signal  Corps  Pictures 

Washington,  February  24. — Marten  E. 
Pew,  director  of  the  War  Department 
News  Bureau,  to-day  said: 

“The  attention  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  is  drawn  to  the  practice  of  cer¬ 
tain  news-picture  syndicates  in  ‘copy¬ 
righting’  and  otherwise,  claiming  credit 
for  news  photographs  which  are  being 
di.strlbuted  by  the  army  to  the  press  at 
cost  price  (25  cents  per  print)  in  the 
interest  of  public  information.  There  is 
no  objection  to  the  practice  of  any  pic¬ 
ture  syndicate  copyrighting  and  distrib¬ 
uting  any  photograph  offered  through 
the  Army  Signal  Corps  Service,  but  no 
such  print  shall  be  marked  as  ‘copy¬ 
right’  nor  shall  ‘credit’  for  such  picture 
l>e  claimed  by  any  agency  or  publica¬ 
tion.  The  correct  credit  mark  is,  ‘By 
Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A.’ 

“For  the  protection  of  editors  and  of 
this  public  service  It  will  be  necessary 
to  discontinue  serving  any  agency  vio¬ 
lating  tho  provisions  of  this  notice. 
hMitors  will  kindly  advise  this  bureau 
of  any  violations  observed.” 


THE  WARHEIT 


hriiips  into  being  the  ino.st  powerful  advertising  ineditiiu  in 
the  Jewish  field. 

The  quality  circulation  which  the.se  two  American  news¬ 
papers  formerly  divided  is  now  condtined  into  one  great 
national  organ,  reaching  the  largest  numher  of  the  best  ele¬ 
ments  among  the  .Jewish  people. 

The  new  editorial  staff  will  include  the  ht^st  journalistic  talent 
of  both  papers,  with  increased  tHpiipmeiit  and  added  facilities 
for  producing  the  greatest  Jewish  afternoon  home  jiaper  in 
America. 


Glynn  Returns  to  Newspaper 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  February  24. — 
Royal  K.  Fuller  has  retired  from  the 
management  of  the  Standard.  George 
A.  Glynn,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee,  who  has  long  held  a 
financial  interest,  has  again  taken  up 
the  management  of  the  paper. 


New  York  Times  Contracts  for  Pulp 
Ottawa,  February  2.3. — The  New  York 
Times  has  contracied  for  the  year’s  out¬ 
put  of  the  Mcl^eod  Pulp  Mills,  of  Liv¬ 
erpool,  N.  S. 


The  National  Jewish  Daily 


I-ots  of  people  have  made  money  but 
not  siici'esa;  the  two  may  lie  as  far 
apart  as  the  poles. 
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TRADE 

EXPANSION 


ANADA  has  found  herself  in  the  past  several  years  and  today  is  offering  op- 
^^poifunities  which  no  American  manufacturer  who  seeks  expansion  should 
overlook. 

Anything  which  can  be  sold  in  New  York  or  in  Chicago  will  find  a  market 
in  any  city  in  Ontario  or  Quebec,  and  Canadians  in  these  Provinces  are  as  pre¬ 
pared  to  buy  a  phonograph  or  a  new  seed  as  are  the  people  of  Maine  or  Ohio. 

That  in  Quebec  a  large  part  of  the  population  speaks  French  need  prove 
no  deterrent.  It  is  easy  to  carry  an  advertising  story  to  them,  and  the  fact  that 
many  manufacturers  do  not  do  so  makes  the  road  all  the  easier  for  those  who  do, 
though  this  part  requires  special  treatment  on  which  it  is  wise  to  secure  compe¬ 
tent  advice. 

Investigate  Ontario  and  Quebec,  where  more  than  four  and  a  half  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  eight  million  population  reside — investigate  the  industry  of  the  people, 
their  per  capita  wealth,  the  future  expansion  of  Canadian  commerce,  etc. — and 
then  “get  to  them”  through  their  own  native  daily  newspapers,  the  leading  ones 
of  which  are  shown  below : 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 
Population  2,523,274 
Line* 


Circulation  2,500 — 10,000 


Border  Cities  Star  (Windsor) .  10,373 

*Brantford  Expositor . (E)  7,930 

*Brockville  Recorder-Time* . (E)  4,300 

*CJiatham  Daily  News . (E)  2,419 

*Galt  Reporter . (E)  3,999 

Guelph  Mercury . (E)  3,315 

Hamilton  Spectator  . (E)  30,357 

*  Hamilton  Times . (E)  14,000 


Circulation 

Kingston  British  Whig  . (E)  6,177 

London  Free  Press . (MN&E)  39,973 

Peterborough  Examiner . (E)  5,800 

St.  Catharines  Standard  . (E)  8,004 

Toronto  Globe . (M)  83,302 

Toronto  Star  . (E)  85,077 

Toronto  Star . (S)  65,763 

Toronto  World  . (M)  41,214 

Toronto  World . (S)  89,614 


Montreal  Gaxette  (3c. -$8  yr.)  . 
Montreal  La  Presse  . 


PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 
Population  2,002,731 — English  397,392 
French  1,605,339 
Lines 

Circulation  2,500 — 10,000 

.  .  (M)  36,973  .085  .07  Montreal  SUr  .  .  . 

...(E)  154,905  .12  .10  Quebec  Le  Soleil  . 


Circulation 
.  (E)  110,820 
(E)  35,275 


Lines 

2,500 — 10,000 
.02  .015 

.07  .06 

.017  .0128 

.025  .015 

•12  .11 


.095  .06 


Lines 

2,500 — 10,000 
.12  .1050 

.06  .06 
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An  Important 
Announcemeni 


More  advertising  is  done  in  America  than  in' any 
oth^r  country.  And  it  is  generally  conceded  that  Amer¬ 
ica  has  made  more  progress  than  any  other  country  in  the 
intelligent  use  of  it. 

What  has  been  responsible  for  this  development  ? 

How  can  the  forces  thus  responsible  be  so  understood  and 
utilized  as  to  insure  even  greater  progress  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past? 


Large-scale  production  has  been 
conspicuous  in  America.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  of  commodities  in  vast 
quantities  and  at  a  reduction  in  cost 
brought  them  within  the  financial 
reach  of  a  greatly  increased  number 
of  people.  Applied  to  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  same  large-scale  operations 
brought  all  the  markets  of  the  nation 
within  the  manufacturers’  reach. 

From  1860  to  1917  the  population  of 
the  United  States  increased  from 
31,000,000  to  103,000,000.  Manufac¬ 
turing  increased  enormously.  During 
the  period  of  industrial  expansion 
following  the  Civil  War  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  do  little  more  than  make 
products  and  transport  them  to  the 
centers  of  population  in  order  to 
dispose  of  them  at  a  good  profit. 
Business  concerned  itself  primarily 
with  finance  and  production. 

Expansion  Checked 

Mut  l)y  tin*  time  this  ptM-icsl  had  rearhcsl  its  heifilif 
(-(»ndif ions  had  rhan^fsl.  The  expansion  of  the  inar- 
kefs  was  not  kwpiii};  |»aee  with  (he  j>ossihle  expan- 
si*, n  of  manufacturing.  And  not  even  the  natural 
inert^ase  in  |M,pulati«,n,  though  augmented  by  im¬ 


migration,  could  keep  up  with  the  factory  output. 
Suj>ply  became  greater  than  demand.  Business  was 
checked,  not  by  the  lack  of  a  i,otential  market,  but 
by  the  right  means  to  develop  it. 

A  (id  so  manufacturers  began,  in  the  latter  jiart  of 
the  century,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  problem  of 
large-scale  selling. 

As  business  first  applied  itself  to  finance  and  jiro- 
duction,  improvements  in  both  these  phases  of  it 
came  more  rapidly  than  in  .selling.  Up  to  this  time 
the  machinery  for  selling,  with  few  exceptions,  con- 
sisteil  of  salesmen,  jobbers  and  retailers.  Beyond 
the  retailer  the  manufacturer  had  no  means  of 
carrying  the  advantages  of  his  product  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  retailer,  on  the  other  hand,  could  in¬ 
dividually  do  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  educating 
the  public.  He  did  not  have  the  facilities,  nor  di<l 
the  sale  ‘of  any  single  commodity  justify  any  great 
amount  of  educational  work. 

To  increase  consumption  the  consumer  luul  to  be 
reached.  In  iirojiortion  as  standards  of  living  could 
iMi  raised,  markets  for  existing  commodities  could  be 
extende<l.  And  a  sale  for  new  commodities  could 
l,e  established  as  soon  as  their  advantage's  were  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  consumer. 

America’s  Solution 

.V,lvertising  was  the  solution  of  this  problem  of 
large-scale  selling.  The  means  of  reaching  the  con¬ 
sumer  were  at  haml.  Newspapers,  magazines,  farm, 
trade  and  religious  papers,  theatre  i,rograms,  din*ct 
mail,  street  cars,  j,osters  and  painted  signs  enabled 
the  manufacturer  to  carry  his  message  to  every 
possible  user. 

Proprietary  medicines  and  circuses  were  among  the 
tirst  to  use  advertising  in  a  conspicuous  way,  w'ith 
the  result  that  advertising  for  a  time  was  confus«*<l 
with  selling  or  promotion  by  making  exaggeratiHl 
claims. 
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K»it  gradually  sound  and  conscM'vative  luisiness  be¬ 
wail  to  realize  the  force  of  advertisinfj,  aiul  slowly 
but  surely  its  development  has  followed. 

The  opportunities  afforded  by  such  vast  markets 
offered  every  incentive  to  make  advertisin};  equal 
to  its  task.  The  problem  was  to  make  advertising 
productive  in  proportion  to  the  markets  available. 

The  mamifactur(‘r  could  develop  his  own  advertising 
department.  Hut  it  was  .soon  found  that  growth  in 
advertising  came  with  specialization.  To  interju-et 
to  the  public  the  advantages  of  a  commodity  re¬ 
quired  inherent  personal  qualifications,  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  population  as  it  constituted  mar¬ 
kets  and  a  knowledge  of  the  vehicles  by  which  these 
markets  could  be  reached,  together  with  a  thorough 
technical  training  necessary  for  their  use. 

It  was  evident  that  this  in  itself  was  an  undertaking 
which  called  for  organization  and  specialization. 
Such  specialization  was  possible  only  for  those  who 
could  apply  their  entire  time  to  the  study  of  adver¬ 
tising,  and  through  constant  contact  with  a  variety 
of  problems  acquire  the  necessary  experience  and 
judgment.  The  advertising  agency  afforded  the 
necessary  organization  and  by  serving  a  number  of 
clients  was  able  to  render  service  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  that  would  be  required  to  maintain  an  or¬ 
ganization  working  on  a  single  problem. 

The  first  agents  were,  in  general,  broad-minded, 
practical  business  men.  But  their  success  was  largely 
a  matter  of  individual  ability.  Organized  method 
was  needed.  It  became  necessary  to  base  operations 
upon  definite  knowledge.  So  the  number  of  agen¬ 
cies  grew  rapidly. 

The  American  -\ssociation  Advertising  Agencies  is 
composefl  of  111  agencies.  The  purpose  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  is  to  establish  higher  and  higher  standards 
of  training  and  organization;  to  make  it  easier  for 
those  who  have  the  inherent  qualifications  to  secure 
the  necessary  training,  and  to  make  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  those  who  lack 
these  qualifications  to  mas¬ 
querade  under  the  name  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agents.  The  juirpose 
of  the  following  definition  is  to 
afford  the  advertiser,  both  pres¬ 
ent  and  prospective,  a  clearer 
jncture  of  the  breadth  of  ser¬ 
vice  which  is  available,  and  the 
qualifications  necessary  for 
carrying  on  such  service. 


Advertising  agency  service 

consists  of  interpreting  to  the 
public,  or  to  that  part  of  it  which 
it  is  desired  to  reach,  the  advantages  of 
a  product  or  service. 

Interpreting  to  the  public  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  product  or  service  is  based 
upon  : 

1.  A  study  of  the  i»roducl  or  service  in  order  to 
determine  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
inherent  in  the  product  itself,  and  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  competition. 

2.  An  analysis  of  the  present  and  potential  mai’- 
ket  for  which  the  product  or  service  is 
adapted : 

As  to  location 

As  to  the  extent  of  possible  sale 
As  to  sea.son 

As  to  trade  and  economic  conditions 
As  to  nature  and  amount  of  competition 

.‘5.  .V  knowledge  of  the  factors  of  distribution  and 
sales  and  their  methods  of  operation. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  all  the  available  media  and 
means  which  can  profitably  be  used  to  carry 
the  inter{>retatiou  of  the  product  or  service 
to  consumer,  wholesaler,  dealer,  contractor,  or 
other  factor. 

This  knowleilge  covers: 

Character 

Influence  |  Qninility 

Circulation  1  (Quality 

Physical  Keipiirements  J  Location 
Costs 

Acting  on  the  study,  analysis  and  knowledge  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  i>reee<iing  paragraphs,  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  made  and  the  ’’ollowing  procedure  ensues: 
5.  Formulation  of  a  definite  plan. 

(J.  Fxecution  of  this  plan: 

(a)  Writing,  designing,  illustrating  of  advertisements 
or  other  appropriate  forms  of  the  message. 

(6)  Contracting  for  the  space  or 
other  means  of  advertising. 

(c)  The  proper  incorporation  of 
the  message  in  mechanical 
form  and  forwarding  It  with 
proper  instructions  for  the 
fulfdment  of  the  contract. 

(d)  Checking  and  verifying  of 
insertions,  display  or  other 
means  used. 

(a)  The  auditing,  billing  and 
paying  for  the  service,  space 
and  preparation. 

7.  Co-operation  with  the  sales  work, 
to  insure  the  greatest  effect  from 
advertising. 


With  this  clear  conception,  the 
advertiser  will  be  in  a  position 
to  secure  that  service  which  is 
lK‘st  qualified  to  meet  his  needs, 
lie  will  have  a  standard  by 
which  to  judge  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  an  organization  to  do 
any  particular  kind  of  work, 
and  by  using  discrimination  he 
will  help  eliminate  the  waste  in 
advertising,  and  thus  reduce 
costs. 


The  Opportunity. 
Offered  Today 

At  no  time  have  the  manufacturing  facil¬ 
ities  of  this  country  been  so  great  as  they 
are  to-day.  At  no  time  has  the  earning 
power  of  the  American  people  been  so 
high.  Purchasing  power  exists. 

The  consumption  of  all  legitimate  com¬ 
modities  can  be  even  further  increased 
in  the  markets  where  they  are  now  sell¬ 
ing,  and  sales  can  be  secured  where  be¬ 
fore  no  market  was  afforded. 

New  products  can  be  introduced. 

The  public  can  be  educated  to  spend 
inteUigently  and  also  to  save  wisely — to 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  adequate  in¬ 
vestments  and  insurance. 

Why  advertiHinir  is  aocomplishinir  all  of  thesi? 
as  no  other  means  can  will  be  better  under¬ 
stood  when  the  part  advertisinK  plays  in  our 
life  to-day  is  more  clearly  understood,  and  the 
work  heincr  done ,  by  established  agencies  to 
make  advertisins  'productive  and  effective  Is 
more  widely  known. 


The  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
work  is  defined,  and  the  more  gener¬ 
ally  it  is  understood,  the  more  quickly 
will  tliose  who  are  not  disposed  to  live 
up  to  their  obligations  be  forced  out 
of  the  business;  the  more,  also,  will 
we  support,  encourage  and  develop 
those  who  are  disposed  to  live  up  to 
their  obligations,  and  the  more  we 
can  help  them  to  do  .so. 


American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Office  of  the  National  Executive  Secretary,  Metropolitan  'lower.  New  York 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  embraces  a  natioind  membcr.ship  and  comprises  tlie  following  councils: 
Western  Council,  New  England  Council,  Philadelphia  Council,  Southern  Council  and  New  York  Council. 
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PUBLISHERS  SEE  NO  IMPROVEMENT 
IN  RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE 


Complaints  from  Subscribers  Continue  in  Large  Volume — 
Newspapers  Sustaining  Serious  Losses  Through 
Failure  to  Obtain  Prompt  Distribution 


Wmi^K  a  majority  of  publishers  have  felt  that  they  should  endure  without 
complaint  any  shortcomings  in  the  second-class  mail  service  caused  by  war 
conditions,  they  do  not  feel  that  these  shortcomings  should  be  i)erp(‘tuatcd 
ill  peace  times,  even  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  the  postal  administration. 

Kpitor  &  Publisher  has  pre.sented  to  Postma.ster-tJeneral  Burleson  the  sub- 
•stanco  of  more  than  three  scotc  letters  received  at  this  office  from  publishers  who 
have  stated  specific  instances  of  inefficiency  in  the  handling  of  mail. 

Country  Readers  Resent  Irregular  Deliveries 


It  is  not  to  t)C  forgotten  that  poor 
mail  delivety  is  a  cause  of  direct  money 

10. ss  to  new.spai>ers  in  almo.st  every  in¬ 
stance.  It  .serves  to  nullify  much  pro¬ 
motion  woiK  in  the  outlying  territory 
in  which  a  par)er  should  circulate. 
Country  peoide  are  becoming  more  and 
more  accustomed  to  reading  a  daily 
ncw.spape.'',  but  they  object  to  i  aying 
for  a  daily  which  cannot  be  delivered 
to  them  except  in  “bunches.” 

Some  fm-ther  reports  from  publish¬ 
ers  are  given  herewith: 

A.  W.  Peterson,  president  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  genera!  manager 
Waterloo  (la.)  Courier: 

"\Vc  have  experienced  considerable 
loss  in  this  office  on  account  of  rail¬ 
way  mail  !«^rvice  being  limited  by  dis¬ 
continuance  of  trains,  and  also  by  a 
.sc<-ming  shortage  of  comp(>tcnt  help  in 
the  mail  c.ir.s.  Our  mails  for  the  pa.st 
year  have  been  filled  daily  with  com¬ 
plaints  from  subscril>ers,  and  we  hav<! 
carried  on  s  continuous  correspondence 
with  our  pc.stmaster  in  leferenco  to  the 
matter.  f?ome  improvement  .seems  to 
Im'  coming  through,  and  we  are  hope¬ 
ful;  but  the  general  .service  is  very 
much  belo'v  what  it  .shotild  be. 

“.\nother  annoyance  is  the  recent 
closing  of  .small  town  po.st  otficcs  at  6 
IV  M.  The  evening  trains  with  our  pa¬ 
per  arrive  in  .some  towns  with  hundreds 
of  copies  al>out  six  in  the  evening  and 
find  the  po.st  office  locked.  This  ne¬ 
cessitates  additional  expense  in  estab- 

11. “hing  a  depot  for  distribution.  .Mo.st 
of  the  copies  of  the  paper  referred  to 
go  to  towu.speople  who  mu<-h  prefer 
to  tail  at  il.e  post  office  and  at  the  same 
time  get  art  evening  mail  which  comes 
in  on  these  trains,  arriving  at  about 
the  evening  dinner  hour. 

Means  Money  Losses 

“One  of  our  greatest  annoyances  is 
in  packages  being  carried  by  the  town 
to  which  they  are  con.signed,  which 
means  that  they  are  not  returned  until 
next  day.  This- may  be  the  result  of 
incompctency,  or  it  may  be  on  account 
of  the  mail  clerk.s  being  overworked. 
.Ml  hough  we  have  lost  hundreds  of 
dollars  and  many  subscribers,  we  have 
made  this  sacrifice  without  a  great 
deal  of  regret,  knowing  that  a  read¬ 
justment  would  come  promptly  after 
the  war.  But  it  now  seems  to  us  that 
the  mail  service  .should  be  put  in  fir.st- 
class  order,  and  within  a  very  few 
months. 

“The  true  tc.st  of  efficiency  is  the 
elimination  of  complaints  cong'crning 
♦  he  delivery  of  the  paper.  But  when 
the  complaints  are  increa.sing,  and  other 
papers  in  this  .section  make  the  .same 
report.s,  we  feel  that  you  are  doing  the 
imbli.shers  a  great  .service  if  you  c.an 
contribute  influence  at  Washington 
which  will  lead  postal  officials  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  Ixtter  wora  in  the  mail  serv¬ 
ice,” 


L.  S.  Bieley,  circulation  manager  New 
York  Jewish  Daily  News: 

“The  numlicr  of  post  office  comidaints 
does  not  decrease  at  all.  Wc  are  still 
receiving  various  camplaints  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  about  irregularity 
in  the  delivery  of  cur  paper.” 

William  H.  Dow,  business  manager 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express: 

“The  principal  difficulty  we  have  had 
with  the  .second-cla.ss  mail  service  is 
with  papers  sent  to  re.sorts  in  the  South, 
and  al.so  to  addre.sses  in  and  around  the 
larger  citie.s.  There  has  been  more  or 
le.ss  complaint  from  .sub.scribers  that 
their  papers  are  very  much  behind  time 
in  arriving;  and,  as  one  subscriber  puts 
it.  ‘The  pajicrs  come  in  bunches,  like 
bananas.’ 

“The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
newspaper  wrappers  be  marked  with 
.some  symbol  to  show  that  finally  news- 
pat»er  is  enclo.sed,  .so  that  themail  clerks, 
after  taking  care  of  first-cla.ss  mail,  will 
give  parti'  ular  attention  to  the  proper 
di.sp.atch  of  newspapers.” 

J.  M.  .Annenberg,  circulation  manager 
-Albany  Knickerbocker  Press: 

“It  seems  th.at  the  mail  service  is  in 
a  more  serious  condition  than  ever  be¬ 
fore'.  We  have  never  had  so  many  coni- 
idaints  of  late  delivery  and  failure  of 
subscribers  to  receive  their  papers 
promptly  us  we  have  in  the  pa.st  few 
month.s.  The  only  remedy  will  be  found 
in  putting  on  sufficient  help  to  handle 
the  mail,  r.(.t  only  in  the  local  offices, 
but  in  the  Bailway  Mail  Service.” 

J.  A.  Muebling,  busines.s  manager 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Llnion-Leader: 

“The  delivery  of  ou.'  second-cla.ss  mat¬ 
ter  is  very  un.satisfactory,  and  we 
should  .say  that  the  trouble  is  the  over¬ 
worked  condition  of  the  Railway  Mail 
Service.” 

W.  W.  Rhoads,  director  of  circulation 
(’apper  Publications,  Topeka,  Kan.: 

Considerable  complaint  fronv  sub¬ 
scribers  who  advi.se  that  papers  arrive 
.sometimes  from  one  to  two  days  late. 
.  .  .  Some  complaint  of  papers  being 
carrie<l  by  on  train.s.  Some  difficulty  in 
mls.sing  connections,  but  has  not  com¬ 
plained  becau.s-i  of  war-time  congestion. 
“While  service  ha-s  not  Iteen  as  good  as 
it  was  two  or  three  years  ago  it  has 
really  not  been  Sufficiently  had  to  be 
alarming  .  .  and  we  h.ive  not  felt 
jii.stified  in  legi.ste.Hng  any  definite  comt 
plaints.” 

W.  P.  Lyon,  manager  San  Jose  (Cal.) 
Mercury-Herald  ('ompany: 

“Have  never  had  such  absolutely  rot- 
t<n  .service  as  at  present  time.  Bad 
service  started  with  Government  ad- 
mini.stration  of  railroad!?.  Just  one  ex¬ 
ample:  We  go  to  press  .at  2:45  in  the 
morning.  At  1:45  a  train  leaves  on 
the  west  .side  of  San  hYanclsco  bay  for 
Oakland  and  carrying  second-class  mat¬ 


ter.  Simply  becau.se  we  could  not  get 
papers  into  this  mail  our  subscribers 
served  out  of  Oakland  are  obliged  to  go 
to  the  second  day  to  get  our  publication. 
It  is  usually  the  case  when  a  rise  in 
price  is  made  that  an  improvement  of 
service  follows.  No  such  thing  In  this 
case.  They  can  raise  us  out  of  the 
game  and  make  the  service  cheapei  and 
rottener  than  ever.” 

W.  L.  Taylor,  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch: 

“I  can  s<'.y  definitely  that  the  Post 
Office  service  in  every  line  with  which 
we  have  had  contact  has  been  rotten. 
There  have  been  ic,a.sons,  of  course — • 
shortage  of  help,  overload,  etc.  The 
overload  was  caused  largely  by  the  en¬ 
deavors  made  by  official  inefficiency  at 
Wa.shington  to  ‘educate’  the  populace.” 

W.  H.  Stout,  publisher  Uhrichsville 
(O.)  Chronicle: 

“More  complaints  of  poor  mail  service 
in  delivery  of  dally  and  weekly  edition 
than  ever  before.  These  complaints  have 
heen  con.stant  for  past  three  years.” 

F.  E.  Johnson,  business  manager  Taun¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Gazette: 

“We  have  had  many  complaint.s. 
We  have  taken  matter  up  with  Super¬ 
intendent  of  mails  in  this  dlvi.slon.  We 
have  been  greatly  troubled  with  service 
from  New  York  and  the  We.st.” 

A.  E.  Clarkson,  business  manager  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post: 

“We  have  no  special  complaint  to 
make  about  the  Railway  Mail  Service 


under  present  conditions.  There  has  of 
course  been  a  lot  of  trouble,  which  we 
know  was  caused  by  inefficient  help 
and  which  could  not,  under  the  condi¬ 
tions,  have  been  avoided.” 

Hall  K.  McGee,  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Post: 

Service  very  unsatisfactory  for  more 
than  a  year.  Little  if  any  recent  im¬ 
provement.  Thinks  incompetent  help  the 
cause  of  trouble.  Will  welcome  .some 
relief. 

J.  H.  Allison,  manager  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean: 

“Grcate.st  trouble  now  is  with  the 
curtailment  of  train  schedules.  Trains 
taken  oft  at  beginning  of  war  not  yet 
restored.  Unable  tj  deliver  morning 
Tennessean  to  rural  route  patrons  on 
date  of  issue,  even  in  near-by  town.s. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  the  Federal  management  and 
the  railro.al  organizations  them.selves 
could  give  the  newspapers  some  consid¬ 
eration  in  arranging  their  schedules. 
-Ml  our  efforts  along  this  line  have  been 
of  little  avail  recently.” 


Waycross  Daily  Changes  Hands 
Waycross,  Ga.,  February  22.— The 
Journal-Herald  management  has  pa.ssed 
from  L.  Volney  Williams  to  J.  John.stoii 
Williams,  its  bu.sines.s  manager.  Mal¬ 
colm  D.  A.ihworth,  late  of  the  fkivannah 
News,  will  be  managing  editor.  Mr. 
Williams  retires  as  editor  to  go  into  the 
automobile  busine.ss. 


Baltimore  is  an  “Evening 
Paper  Town” 


Another  View  of  Downtown  Baltimore,  showing  the  Munsey  Building  (left  and  below 
clock  tower)  Home  of  The  Baltimore  KEW8, 


There  are  several  reasons  why  Baltimoreans  buy  more 
copies  of  The  NEWS  than  of  any  other  daily  paper — 
reasons,  also,  why  The  NEWS  was  the  only  daily  paper 
in  Baltimore  to  gain  circulation  in  December  and  January 
this  year  as  compared  with  last: 

1st  It  is  everything  a  good  live  newspaper  should  be — 
prompt,  accurate,  independent. 

2nd  It  carries  the  dependable  A.ssociated  Press  dis¬ 
patches  w’ithout  competition  in  the  evening  field. 

3rd  Its  circulation  growth  though  remarkable  in  its 
rapidity,  like  Baltimore  industry,  is  built  on  the 
same  kind  of  solid  foundation. 

To  COVER  Baltimore  on  a  sinylc-papcr 
basis  can  there  he  any  other  choice  but 

The  Baltimore  News 

Baltimore’*  only  straight  2  cent  newspaper — over  100,000  net  paid  daily 
Daily  Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  January: 

1919  .  .- . 100,128 

1918  .  99,044 


Gain 


1,084 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Eastern  Representative 
Tribune  Building 
New  York 


Advertising  Manager. 


J.  E.  LUTZ 
Western  Representative 
First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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♦Conservation  order  ended  Dec.  15,  1918. 


Anilit  Bureau  Reports  Issued  Fivening  Journai,  Hamiiton  Repubiican- 

Chicago,  February  22. — -X.  B.  C.  re-  News,  Kingston  (Ont.)  Briti.sh  Whig, 
ports  have  been  is.sued  for  the  foiiowing  Peterborough  (Ont.)  Evening  Examiner, 
newspapers:  Ciinton,  (Mas.s.)  Daiiy  St..  Louis  Times,  Worcester  (Mass.) 

Item,  Evansvlile  (Tnd.)  Courier,  Evans-  Gazette,  Worcester  Evening  Po.st,  Wor- 
vliie  Journat-New.s,  Hamiiton  (Ohio)  cester  Teiegram. 


IOWA 

Where  Soil  is  the  Source  of  Wealth 

Being  strictly  an  agricultural  state,  there 
was  no  artificial  inflation  of  values  in  IOWA 
during  the  “war  period. 

IOWA  STUCK  TO  HER  FARMS. 

What  IOWA  produced  from  the  soil 
while  munition  plants  were  busy  with  neces¬ 
sary  work  is  now  in  great  demand  and  will 
be  sold  at  tremendous  profit  to  her  people. 

IOWA’S  annual  wheat  output  is  approxi¬ 
mately 

9,786,180  Bushels 

This  means  that,  at  the  Government’s 
price  of  $2.25  a  bushel,  IOWA’S  income  in 
one  year  from  wheat  alone  amounts  to 

$22,018,905 

And  wheat  is  but  one  of  the  many  sources  of 
IOWA*S  stable  wealth. 

National  Advertisers  and  Manufacturers 
who  have  heretofore  overlooked  IOWA 
wili  now  find  in  this  intensively  agricultural 
state  a  responsive  and  profitable  market, 
reached  every  day  by  ably  conducted  news¬ 
papers  that  go  regularly  into  modernly  ap¬ 
pointed  homes. 

These  newspapers  are  the  best  available  me¬ 
diums  for  reaching  IOWA*S  trade. 

Always  influential,  they  arc  successful  in  pro¬ 
ducing  results  which  can  be  easMy  traced. 

Any  Advertising  Campaign  judiciously  conducted 
in  IOWA  NEWSPAPERS  will  bring  substantial  re¬ 
turns,  and  to  conduct  such  a  campaign  costs  but 
little  in  eflfort  and  money. 


This  List  Stands  Ready  to  Prove  It! 


Clrrnlatlon 

Rate  for 
S.OOO  linra. 

Boone  News-Republican  . . . . 

...(E) 

3J95 

.0121 

Burlington  Hawkeye . 

...(M) 

11.385 

.025 

Burlington  Hawkeye  . 

...(S) 

12,648 

.025 

Clinton  Herald . 

...(E) 

7,827 

.02 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. . . .  (E  &  S) 

16,645 

.03 

Davenport  Times  . 

...(E) 

25.927 

•05 

Des  Moines  Capital . 

Des  Moines  Register  & 

...(E) 

64.552 

.08 

Tribune . (M  &  E) 

118,180 

.14 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register. 

...(S) 

68,861 

.12 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald  (M  &  E) 

16,033 

.04 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald.. 
Fort  Dodge  Messenger  & 

...(S) 

...(E) 

16,103 

.04 

Chronicle  . 

9.7” 

.025 

After  July  1st,  1919,  rate  3c.  per  line. 
Marshalltown  Times-Republican  (E) 

14,000 

.0215 

Mason  City  Globe-Gazette- 

Times  . 

...(E) 

9.428 

.02 

After  April  1st,  1919,  rate  Sc.  per 
Muscatine  Journal  &  News- 

line. 

Tribune  . 

..  .(E'i 

8,298 

.02 

Ottumwa  Courier  . 

...(E) 

13.530 

.025 

Sioux  City  Tribune . 

...(E) 

51.342 

.07 

After  March  1,  1919,  rate  will  be  8c.  flat. 

Waterloo  Courier . 

...(E) 

14,898 

•03 

Government  Statements,  6  months’ 

pcriocl,  Oct. 

1st,  1918. 

f 
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fJditor  Publisher  for  March  1,  1910 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD 
MANAGER 


Mii>di>r  Westkrn  Broom  Mani'fac- 
Ti’RERs'  Association.  An  advertisinj? 
campaisn  to  create  a  preater  demand 
for  brooms  is  being  con.sidered.  The 
matter  was  brought  up  at  a  recent 
..meeting  in  St.  Louis  and  will  be  further 
considered  at  a  meeting  in  St.  Louis  on 
April  16.  G.  W.  Duvall,  Lee  Broom  and 
Duster  Company,  Davenport,  la.,  is 
president  of  the  a-ssociation. 

.Associated  Cooperage  Indistkies  of 
.America.  -A  fund  of  1150,000  for  a  three- 
year  advertising  campaign  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  slack  cooperage  is  now  being 
raised.  It  was  decided  upon  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  slack  cooperage  group 
in  St.  Louis  and  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  coiled  elm  hoop  and  pine  heading 
groups.  F.  C.  Chariot,  president  Ozark 
('ooperage  and  Lumber  Company,  Inter¬ 
national  IJfe  Building,  St.  Louis,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  method 
of  advertising  has  not  yet  been  decided 
upon. 

Freeman  Agency,  Mutual  Building, 
Uichmond,  Va.  Preparing  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  and  women’s  magazines  for  the 
C.  F.  Sauer  Company’s  Havoring  ex¬ 
tracts 

Sterung  Products  Company,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va.,  which  recently  purchased 
the  Bayer  Company  from  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  is  placing  the  pres¬ 
ent  medicinal  type  of  Bayer  Aspirin 
advertising  that  is  running.  The  Bat¬ 
ten  Company,  New  York,  formerly 
handled  the  account. 

Nationai.  Canners’  Association.  A 
national  advertising  campaign  was  dis- 
cus.sed  by  the  Sardine  Section  of  the 
National  Canners’  A.s.sociation  at  Ban¬ 
gor,  Me.,  at  the  annual  meeting  Feb¬ 
ruary  18.  Definite  action  was  post- 
IKined,  financing  not  having  been  ar- 
raged. 

Canadia.n  .Advertising  Agency.  Unity 
Building,  Montreal.  Reports  Canadian 
advertisers  will  use  more  space  in  1919 
than  ever  before.  Has  recently  .started 
campaigns  for  the  Universal  Import 
Company;  Seedless  Rai.sins;  Brodie  & 
Harvie’s  Flour;  Unique  Graphophone; 
Charbonneau  &  Casgrain,  medicinal  spe¬ 
cialties;  Peg  Top  Cigars;  new  is.sue  of 
Montreal  Tramways  &  Power  bonds; 
Ihgeon  &  Lymburner,  patent  attorneys; 
Granules  Cazo;  .Anatusol,  and  the 
Cheese-Maktrs’  cooperative  campaign. 

Norris-Patterson  Agency,  Toronto. 
Planning  an  advertising  campaign  for 
the  City  of  Hull,  Canada. 

Tracy-Parry  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Has  been  made  advertising  agent  for  the 
Conard-Jones  Company,  ro.se-growers. 
West  Grove,  Pa. 

Welch  CYimpany.  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines, 
thit.,  is  advertising  throughout  the  Do¬ 
minion  a  new  grape  jam  called  “fJrape- 
lade." 

Shaw  &  Kllis  Co.mpany,  Pocologan, 
N.  B.,  is  carrying  on  a  wide  advertising 
••ampaign  in  Canada  on  “Indian  Chief’’ 
•■anned  clams. 

P'ki'ERAI.  ,\GENcv,  6  I^Lst  Thirty-niiitli 
Street.  New  York.  Will  hereafter  handle 
the  advertising  of  the  Troy  Wagon 
Work.i  Company,  Troy,  Ohio. 

TTnited  States  Patent  Ink  Company, 
New  York.  Has  started  a  campaign  on 
“Flowrite”  Ink.s. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Placing  erders 


with  some  Pennsylvania  papers  for 
,\nierican  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

Berrien  Company,  19  West  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York.  Will  place 
orders  for  Magic  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Incorporated. 

B1.ACK.MAN-R088  Company,  95  Madi.son 
.Avenue,  Now  York.  Again  placing  trade 
advertising  with  newspapers  for 'Hotel 
Astor. 

.1.  H.  Cross  Company,  214  South 
Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Making 
contracts  -with  Ohio  newspapers  for 
Ignited  Medicine  Company. 

R.  .A.  Foley  Advertising  .Agency, 
Terminal  liuilding,  Philadciphia.  Again 
starting  a  campaign  with  metropolitan 
newspapeis  for  Fels  &  Co. 

-Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  26  Beaver 
Street,  Ne.v  York.  Placing  orders  with 
newspaiiers  for  Metropolitan  Ijfe  In¬ 
surance  Company. 

Hanff  -  Metzger,  Inc..  95  MadLson 
Avenue,  New  York.  Placing  orders 
with  New  York  city  newspapers  for 
F'atent  Cereal  Company. 

-Aijiert  Frank  &  Co.,  26  Beaver 
Street,  New  York.  Making  2,500-line 
one-year  contracts  with  some  Kast- 
ern  and  .■Southern  newsrapers  for  Can¬ 
adian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Hoyt’s  Service,  120  West  Thirty-.sec- 
ond  Street,  New  York.  Placing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  f  r  Urbana  Furniture  Com¬ 
pany. 

Frank  Kiernan  &  Co.,  135  Broadway, 
New  York.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  generally  Cor  Paul  A.  Newman 
&  CO. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  Building, 
Chicago,  idaking  100-inch  one-year  con¬ 
tracts  with  new.spapers  In  various  sec¬ 
tions  for  Quaker  Oats  Company,  al.so 
making  a.OlO-line  contracts  with  some 
Southern  new.spapers  for  Alfred  Decker 
&  Cohn. 

IxjRD  &  Thomas,  Times  Building,  New 
York.  Placing  seventy-line  five-time 
orders  with  .some  Pacific  Coast  newspa¬ 
pers  for  General  Acoustic  Company. 

McJunki.'J  Advertisino  Company,  5 
South  Wabo.sh  .Avenue,  Chicago.  .Again 
placing  copy  with  newspapers  in  vari¬ 
ous  .sections  for  French  Lick  Springs 
Hotel  Company;  making  5,000-line  one- 
year  contracts  with  a  few  Southern 
new.spapers  for  Indiana  Truck  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Robert  M.  McMullen  Company, 
Cambridge  Building,  New  York.  Mak¬ 
ing  contracts  with  .some  Ea.stem  news- 
liapers  for  F.  F.  Dailey  &  Co. 

W.  Hancock  Payne  Advertising 
-Agency,  Di-exel  Building.  Philadelphia. 
Reported  placing  250-line  three-column 
one-time  orders  with  some  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  new.spapers  for  Fulton  Motor 
Truck  Co.-npany. 

Harry  Porter  Company,  18  Fast 
Forty-flr.st  Street,  New  York.  Placing 
the  advertising  for  W.  R.  Caldwell 
&  Co. 

ScHiEi.E  Advertising  Company,  Cen¬ 
tral  Natioiril  Bank  Building,  St.  I/iuis. 
Placing  eighty-four-line  thirty-three- 
time  orders  with  some  Western  news- 
fiapers  for  Koken  Barliers’ Supply  Com¬ 
pany. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  242 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Pl.iciag 
orders  with  .some  New'  York  city  news¬ 
papers  for  Christian  Herald. 

Wales  Advertising  Co.mpany,  110 
West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York.  Plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  newspapers  in  selected 
sections  ^or  Crown  Corset  Company. 


PHILADELPHIA  NEWS  OF 
THE  NEWSPAPER  AND 
ADVERTISING  CRAFT 


William  Cari,bton  Sprout 


Philadelphia.  February  26. — William 
Carleton  Sprout,  feature  writer  on  the 
Philadelphia  North  Americ-an,  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  Patriot. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-two,  Mr.  Sprout 
is  one  of  the  youngest  daily  paper  man¬ 
aging  editors  in  the  State.  His  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  North  American  has  been 
marked-  by  many  achievements  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  journalism.  For  two  years  he 
wrote  daily  nature  .stories  that  were  re¬ 
printed  in  papers  all  over  the  country. 
His  stories  dealt  with  the  habits  and 
characteristics  of  insects,  birds  and 
animals,  and  with  de.scriptions  of  plants 
and  flowers.  The  series  was  an  unusual 
newspaper  feature  that  created  much 
comment. 


'rhe  North  American  sent  Mr.  Sprout 
to  Scranton  in  1914  when  “Billy”  Sun¬ 
day  was  on  the  ascendency  as  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  religion.  The  reporter  became 
"Billy’s"  intimate  friend  during  the  time 
he  was  writing  daily  stories  of  the  re¬ 
vival.  The  same  reporter  was  a.s.signed 
to  the  big  Sunday  revival  in  this  city  in 
1915. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Sprout  has  shown 
an  adeptness  in  verse  writing.  He  has 
bad  a  daily  ver.se  accompanied  by  an 
original  comic  strip  each  day  for  two 
years.  Graduating  from  Bucknell  Uni¬ 
versity  with  the  class  of  1908,-  Mr. 
Sprout  immediately  entered  journalism. 
He  came  to  the  North  American  in  1910 
from  the  William.sport  News. 


Paul  Wendt,  who  serv’ed  as  art  editor 
for  the  Philadelphia  Flvening  Pulillc 
Ivcdger  for  four  years  and  then  became 
dramatic  editor,  has  quit  the  news¬ 
paper  business  for  in.surance.  He  is 
with  the  Equitable  I,ife  of  Iowa,  with 
headquarters  in  the  Widener  Building. 
He  is  buying  a  new  home  in  Narberth, 
Pa.  _ 

Harry  Stirling  Macauley,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Evening  Ledger,  has  gone 
with  the  Evening  Bulletin. 


•lames  S.’  Benn,  city  editor  of  the 
North  American,  has  returned  from  a 
vacation  in  Florida. 

John  B.  Geraghty. 


.'Mhany  Men  Home  From  War 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  26. — Fred 
Blumberg,  former  advertising  manager 
of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  and 
more  recently  connected  with  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram,  is  on  his  way  back 
from  aviation  service  In  France.  He 
w.as  slightly  wounded.  Horace  Hevenor. 
assi.stant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Evening  Journal  at  the  time  of  his  en¬ 
listment  in  Troop  B,  cavalry,  has  ar¬ 
rived  home  carrying  his  right  arm  in  a 
sling,  as  the  result  of  wounds  received 
in  the  Argonne  Forest. 


“Americn’f  Larffett  and  Best  Newspaper  Industrial  Advertising  Agency" 

This  permanent  Weekly 
Business  Man's  Page  secur¬ 
ed  among  non-regular  ad¬ 
vertisers  has  been  running 
two  years — it  is  one  of  a 
chain  of  pages  we  handle — 
it  carries  over  one  hundred 
thousand  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  per  year  —  more  than 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
annually  in  new  business, 
which  the  paper  would  not 
otherwise  obtain.  The  Page 
is  beneficial  in  many  ways 
—it  has  made  new  adver¬ 
tisers  and  helped  circula¬ 
tion  —  it  has  aided  the 
paper  in  being  recognised 
as  the  business  man’s  news¬ 
paper  in  its  community. 


Contracts  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser  commence  and  end  to¬ 
gether  and  are  made  for 
twenty  weeks  at  a  time,  be¬ 
ing  renewed  each  twenty 
weeks. 


The  question  of  a  cancellation  of  an  ac¬ 
cepted  contract  rests  entirely  with  the 
newspaper. 

All  advertising  is  solicited  on  an  indirect 
result,  general  publicity  basis. 

Representative  sent  anywhere  upon  request. 


JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

Home  Office,  Ninth  Floor,  Dexter  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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JEWISH  DAILIES  JOIN 
IN  COMBINATION 

New  York  Warheil  Taken  Over  by  Oay 

and  Papers  Appear  in  New  Form 
To-day  for  First  Time-  Morris 
Weinberg  Publisher 

The  New  York  Warheit  yesterday 
tiassed  out  of  existence  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper  and  to-day  is  com¬ 
bined  with  the  New  York  Day.  The 
new  combination  is  known  as  the  Day- 
Warheit.  Both  papers  were  dailies. 

The  officers  and  management  cf  the 
Day- Warheit  are:  President  and  pub- 
li.sher,  Morris  Weinlierg;  treasurer,  Her¬ 
man  Paley:  circulation  manager,  Maurice 
Brooks;  advertising  manager,  .Adolph 
I.4vudau. 

Mr.  Weinberg  has  been  publislier  of 
the  Day  and  Mr.  Paley  ha-s  been  in  con- 


Moiims  Weinberg 


trol  of  the  Warheit,  a  heavy  stock- 
liolder  in  which  was  Judge  Aaron  .1. 
Devy. 

The  Day-Warheit’s  editorial  staff  will 
consist  of  William  kJdlin,  editor-in- 
chief,  and  Isaac  Horowitz,  Dr.  Karl 
Kerenberg  and  Isidore  Gonikman  as- 
.sociatc  editors.  They  are  all  Day  men. 
except  Mr.  Gonikman,  who  has  been 
editor-in-oliief  of  the  Warheit. 

Day  Policy  Will  Continue 

As  to  the  policy  of  the  new  paper, 
the  following  is  an  extract  which  ap¬ 
peared  daily  above  the  Day  editorials 
and  will  be  continued:  _ 

"The  Day  is  absolutely  free  and  in¬ 
dependent.*  It  will  not  be  the  organ  of 
any  one  party,  group  or  class  of  the 
.Jewish  people.  Its  mission  will  be  to 
encourage  the  constructive  forces  among 
the  Jewish  people  in  America,  regard¬ 
less  of  class  or  party  affiliation.  It  will 
fearlessly  and  boldly  oppose  every  de- 
.structive  rnd  ruinous  force  In  the  life 
of  American  Jewry." 

The  Day  w-as  established  about  five 
years  ago  by  a  "progre.ssive"  element 
of  the  Jewish  people,  with  Herman  Bern¬ 
stein  as  editor. 

The  Warheit  was  founded  in  1905. 
with  Doiiia  E.  Millet  as  president  and 
editor  and  ho  continued  in  office  for 
ten  years.  I.Ately  Judge  Aaron  J.  Levy 
and  Herman  Paley,  now  the  Day-War¬ 
heit’s  treasurer,  have  been  in  control. 

Morris  Weinberg,  publisher  of  the  Day, 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 


amalgamation.  He  came  into  the  news¬ 
paper  field  with  the  organization  of  the 
Day  and  w.as  formerly  an  active  bnsine.ss 
man  in  the  commercial  world.  Within 
the  short  space  of  five  years  lie  has 
built  up  Gic  Day  to  be  one  of  the 
most  influential  Jewi.sh  newspap'-rs  in 
America. 


AUSTIN  PAPER  MAKES  CHANGES 


Pilluk  Again  American's  Ad  Manager 

Blakesley  in  Charge  of  Circulation 

Austin,  Tex.,  February  24. — Thomas 
J.  O’Neil,  formerly  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Kecord  and  later  for  several 
years  with  the  Birmingham  News  and 
Birmingham  Age-Herald,  is  now  pub¬ 
lication  manager  of  the  Austin  Morning 
.American. 

John  Pitluk,  discharged  from  army 
service,  has  re.sumed  his  position  as 
advertising  manager. 

Lieut.-Col.  James  Sullivan,  of  the 
Seventh  Texas  Cavalry,  Is  again  In  the 
editorial  department. 

Sylvester  Blakesley  has  been  made 
circulation  manager. 

E.  J.  Davis  Is  now  collection  man¬ 
ager. 

Cpshar  Vincent,  formerly  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  and  editorial  writer  for  the 
Houston  Post  at  the  capital.  Is  now  do¬ 
ing  similar  work  for  the  American. 

E.  G.  Atlee,  formerly  of  the  San  An 
tonio  Express  and  Fort  Worth  Record, 
Is  a  new  member  of  the  editorial  staff. 

TOO  SOON  FOR  EMIGRATION 


Foreign  Press  Urged  to  Stem  Rush  Back 
to  Old  Countries 

Boston,  February  22. — Hans  Rieg, 
chief  of  the  foreign  language  division 
of  the  IJberty  Loan  organization,  ad- 
dre.ssing  the  New  England  publishers 
of  foreign  language  papers  here,  em- 
nha.sized  that  the  a.s.slstance  of  the  pub- 
li.shers  of  foi-eign  language  newspapers 
is  neces.sary  to  combat  the  desire  of  the 
Slavic,  Balkan  and  Italian  peoples  to 
return  to  their  old  homes  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Rieg  declared  that  this  Is  not  the 
time  for  such  emigration.  The  people 
who  contemplate  It,  and  who  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  number  perhaps  6,000,000, 
should  be  taught  that  they  will  only 
add  to  the  troubles  of  their  former 
countries  if  they  hurry  back  before 
conditions  abroad  are  .stabilized. 


WORK  FOR  NATIONAL  UNITY 


Washington  Editors  Pledge  Them.selves 
to  Educate  Readers 
New.spapermen  attending  the  seventh 
annual  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  adopted  resolutions 
pledging  their  efforts  to  rein.still  true 
principles  of  government  and  democracy 
in  their  communities;  to  deny  publicity 
in  any  form  to  agencies  which  are  seek 
ing  to  disrupt  the  American  people  and 
destroy  the  Government;  to  encourage 
the  development  of  national  unity  in 
thought  and  interest,  and  to  explain  and 
teach  the  fundamental  laws  of  true 
economics. 


Pacific  Ad  Men  Choose  Portland 
PoRTi.ANO.  Ore..  February  22. — The 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Men’s  .As.so 
elation  will  hold  its  sixteenth  .annual 
convention  here  June  8,  9  and  10,  the 
dates  just  having  been  decided  on.  The 
executive  committee  in  charge  of  the 
preparations  is  composed  of  Charles  F 
Rerg,  Marshall  N.  Dana.  Sydney  B 
Vincent,  W.  P.  Stranberg  and  W.  J 
Hofmann. 


COVER  THE 
GREAT  STATE 
OF  ILLINOIS 


See  that  it  is  put  on  your 
list  and  always  kept  there 

Third  in  population,  the  centre  of  mighty 

railroads,  vast  grain  and  meat  packing  indus¬ 
tries,  the  dominating  commercial  core  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  West,  with  vessels  and  barges  crowding  its 
numerous  waterways,  Illinois  offers  unique  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  the  National  Advertiser  and  Manufac¬ 
turer. 

Her  exports  in  January  were  the  greatest  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  her  eventful  career, 
consequently  her  present  buying  power  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  greatest. 

All  through  the  state  prosperity  waits  upon  the 
brawny  hand  of  labor,  upon  commercial  pursuits 
and  upon  the  hand  that  tills  the  soil  of  her  251,872 
fertile  farms. 

In  dairy  products,  of  which  recently  there  has 
been  a  scarcity,  Illinois  is  leading  and  getting  for 
them  big  prices. 

From  centre  to  circumference  money  is  literally 
rolling  into  every  city,  town  and  district. 

Never  was  the  time  more  propitious  for  advertis- 
eifs  than  now;  never  was  the  time  when  Illinois  peo¬ 
ple  were  buying  more  than  they  are  at  present. 

To  cover  Illinois  properly,  to  reach  her  buying 
millions  with  certainty,  Illinois  Newspapers  are 
absolutely  necessary,  as  they  are  a  part  and  parcel 
of  Illinois  home-life  and  activity. 

This  list  of  Newspapers  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  1,809,956  will  prove  it. 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

Lines 

Line* 

Aurora  Beacon  News  (E)  ....■•. 

.  .  .  16,021 

.04 

.04 

Bloomington  Pantograph  (M)  .  .  . 

16,870 

.035 

.035 

Champaign  Dail^r  Gazette  (E)  .  .  . 

4,338 

.0129 

.0129 

Chicago  American  (E)  . 

.  .  326,998 

.40 

.40 

’Chicago  Herald-Examiner  (M)  . 

.  .  305,230 

.32 

.28 

^Chicago  Herald-Examiner  (S) 

.  .  542,216 

.53 

.46 

Chicago  Journal  (.E)  . 

..  112,668 

.24 

.21 

Chicago  Daily  News  (E) . 

.  .  373,112 

.43 

.43 

Chicago  Post  (E)  . 

.  .  55A77 

.25 

.12 

Danville  Commercial  New*  (E)  . 

13,966 

.0325 

.03 

Elgin  Courier  (E)  . 

8,193 

.02 

.02 

Moline  Dispatch  (E)  . 

10,213 

.03 

.03 

Peoria  Star  (E)  . 

.  .  22,738 

.045 

.035 

*Quincy  Journal  (E) . 

8,909 

.025 

.025 

Rockford  Register-Gazette  (E)  .  . 

12,514 

.03 

.03 

Sterling  Daily  Gazette  (E)  . 

5,195 

.017 

.017 

Government  Circulation  Statement*  Oct.  1st,  1918. 
*  Publisher's  Statement. 
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E  D  I 


DISCREDITED  POLICIES 

IN  his  opening  address  at  the  convention  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  at  Chicago  last 
week  President  A.  W.  Peterson  sounded  a  timely 
note.  He  cautioned  the  members  that  wasteful 
practices  in  circulation  promotion,  the  suicidal 
methods  of  competition  In  vogue  before  the  war, 
were  no  longer  to  be  thought  of.  They  belonged  to 
a  former  time.  They  have  been  discarded  by  the 
onward-moving  newspapers.  They  are  as  defunct 
as  the  system  of  the  gentleman  who  is  making  a 
little  visit  to  Count  Bentinck  at  Amerongen. 

Time  was  when  waste,  extravagance  and  even  the 
exercise  of  coercion  were  thought  perfectly  proper 
in  new.spaper  competition.  Often  it  happened  that 
more  money  was  spent  in  the  attempt  to  force  a 
circulation  for  a  poor  newspaper  than  would  have 
l)een  required  to  produce  a  newspaper  so  good  that 
the  demand  for  it  would  have  been  inevitably  great. 

The  economies  forced  upon  publishers  as  a  part 
of  the  war  policy  were,  practically  without  excep¬ 
tion,  wise  and  practicable  ones,  quite  as  well  adapted 
to  peace  times  as  to  the  period  of  the  conflict.  The 
majority  of  publishers  are  anxious  that  the.se  econo¬ 
mies,  these  sane  and  safe  policies,  should  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

The  only  thing  which  threatens  even  an  occasional 
reversion  to  discredited  policies  is  the  temptation  on 
the  part  of  strong  newspapers  to  flght  back  with 
similar  weapons  when  weak  new.spapers  adopt  un¬ 
fair  methods  of  competition.  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  heard  of  a  situation  in  a  western  city  which 
will  illustrate  this  practice:  The  dailies  in  this  field 
have  long  fought  for  supremacy,  using  about  every 
legitimate  method  of  promotion.  Elarly  this  year 
the  circulation  manager  of  the  newspaper  having 
the  largest  circulation  in  the  field  sent  to  agents, 
po.stma-sters,  etc.,  an  announcement  of  clubbing  and 
premium  offers,  and  added  that  they  were  author¬ 
ized  to  give  his  newspaper  FREE  to  all  subscribers 
“from  now  until  their  subscription  to  another  daily 
expires,  providing  the  time  does  not  run  beyond 
March  1."  The  publi.sher  of  this  newspaper  admits 
that  the  practice  may  not  be  ethical,  but  states  that 
it  was  made  to  meet  competitiva  offers  of  somewhat 
.similar  nature. 

To  prevent  waste,  to  keep  the  newspaper  business 
on  a  business  basis,  publishers  in  all  cities  should 
organize  local  associations,  through  which  they 
would  lie  able,  by  mutual  agreement,  to  circumvent 
any  reactionary  policy  on  the  part  of  any  news- 
l>apcr.  Unfair  competition  benefits  nobody.  Circu¬ 
lation  obtained  by  practical  bribery  is  worth  noth¬ 
ing  to  advertisers.  Organize — and  standardize! 


done  about  it  is  to  ask  publishers  to  run  the  copy. 

Mr.  Babson’s  proposed  campaign  is  highly  worth 
while.  It  is  little  less  than  a  public  scandal  that 
he  must  ask  for  donations  of  space  in  which  to 
carry  it  on — for  everybody  is  aware  of  the  handi¬ 
cap  this  imposes.  The  Department  of  Labor,  in 
the  interest  of  a  restoration  of  business  activity, 
upon  which  condition  the  full  employment  of  labor 
depends,  finds  it  highly  necessary  to  use  advertis¬ 
ing  space.  Is  there  any  sound  reason  why  the 
department  should  not  have  at  its  disposed  an 
advertising  appropriation  adequate  for  its  needs? 


LET  THERE  BE  LITERACY! 

Americans  who  have  felt  proud  of  our  high 
average  of  intelligence  as  a  people  have  been 
shocked  recently  by  the  disclosure  that  there 
are  eight  millions  of  us  who  cannot  read  or  write 
the  English  language — a  majority  of  these  unable  to 
read  or  write  any  language  whatever. 

The  presence  among  us  of  eight  million  Bolshevik! 
would  carry  scarcely  any  greater  menace  to  our 
system  of  government.  For  here  we  have  enough 
people  to  riopulate  fifteen  of  our  States,  or  three 
of  our  largest  cities,  who  are  not  subject  to  the 
appeal  of  Americanism — not  reached  at  all  by  the 
printed  word. 

The  Smith-Bankhead  bill,  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committees  on  Education  of  both  branches  of  the 
Congress,  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000 
this  year  and  $12,000,000  a  year  for  the  next  six 
years  for  the  education  of  these  illiterates.  The 
newspapers  should  urge  the  immediate  passage  of 
this  bill,  of  course.  But  they  should  urge  something 
more — the  enactment  of  Just  and  liberal  postal  rate 
legislation,  .so  that  the  habit  of  reading  the  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  shall  be  developed  in  these 
millions  of  benighted  fellow  citizens  of  oura 
There  is  no  agency  for  Americanization  more 
effective  than  the  newspaper.  We  may  not  even 
except  the  common  school,  potent  as  it  is  as  a 
factor  in  our  system.  Nobody  begrudges  the  money 
.spent  for  the  maintenance  of  our  schools,  nor 
expects  a  direct  financial  return  from  this  money. 
Why  should  there  be  any  disposition  in  the  Congress 
to  exact  a  profit  from  the  carrying  of  newspaper 
and  periodical  mail  ? 


GOVERNMENT  TO  PROMOTE  ADVERTISING 
ODER  W.  BABSON,  Director-General  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  Information 
and  Education  Service,  has  undertaken  to  fos¬ 
ter  a  campaign  to  promote  a  greater  volume  of  re¬ 
tail  and  national  advertising.  He  sees  in  this  the 
best  method  of  bringing  business  back  to  normal 
conditions.  He  urges  business  men  to  bring  their 
plans  for  advertising  to  a  head  at  once  and  thus  do 
away  with  the  present  apathy  among  the  people  as 
to  buying. 

Mr.  Babson  has  asked  William  H.  Rankin,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Newspaper  Divi.<«on  of  the  A.  A.  A.  A., 
to  prepare  for  the  Department  of  Labor  one  or 
more  promotion  ads  along  these  lines,  to  be  signed 
by  the  Department,  by  Secretary  Wilson  and  by  Mr. 
Bab.son,  and  which  newspapers  are  to  be  asked  to 
run  in  the  public  interest. 

Great  Britain  is  to  provide  an  official  Department 
of  Advertising  through  which  just  such  advertising 
as  this  now  proposed  for  our  Government  may  be 
placed  on  an  adequate  scale  and  on  a  business  basis. 
Having  found  that  the  Government  could  make 
profitable  u.se  of  paid  advertising  in  war  time. 
Great  Britain  is  now  to  continue  as  a  buyer  of 
space  in  peace  times.  The  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  having  found  that  advertising  assured 
the  success  of  the  great  loans  and  of  every  war 
activity,  now  realizes  the  need  of  governmental  ad¬ 
vertising  in  peace  times,  and  the  best  that  can  be 


SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 

N  Seattle’s  “Black  Friday,”  February  7,  the 
Star  appeared  with  a  revolution-killing  first 
page.  The  top-line  streamer  carried  the  words: 

‘SEATTLE,  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.” 
Beneath  this,  .set  eight  columns  wide  and  displayed 
aliove  the  title  of  the  newspaper,  was  the  famous 
ultimatum  to  the  .stiike  committee  issued  by  Mayor 
Ole  Hanson.  “Troops  in  Seattle”  in  an  impre.ssive 
.streamer  below  the  title,  followed  by  Mayor  Han¬ 
son’s  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Seattle,  urging 
them  to  go  about  their  daily  affairs  as  usual,  gave 
to  the  first  page  a  tone  of  authority  and  indicated 
to  would-be  Bolsheviki  that  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
icani.sm  had  responded  to  its  challengers. 
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A  two-column  picture  of  the  flag  appeared,  with 
the  caption:  “Under  This  Flag  the  Star  Will  Con¬ 
tinue  to  Publish  an  American  Newspaper.”  The 
strike  news  which  was  carried  on  the  first  page, 
while  not  minimizing  the  menace,  gave  no  comfort 
to  the  Reds  nor  any  cause  for  panic  to  the  citizens 
generally. 

This  issue  of  the  Star  was  distributed  free  to  the 
people,  under  the  protection  of  armed  guards  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  city.  One  hundred  thousand  copies 
were  thus  circulated — and  it  was  in  recognition  of 
the  psychological  value  of  this  issue  particularly 
that  Mayor  Hanson  assured  the  Star.on  February  11 : 
“Your  paper  saved  Seattle.” 

Now  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  permit  a 
cool  survey  of  the  things  that  happened  In  this 
Seattle  strike,  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
that  if  the  Reds  had  been  successful  In  depriving 
the  city  entirely  of  newspapers,  there  would  have 
followed  a  reign  of  terror  which  could  only  have 
been  ended  by  the  Intervention  of  the  machine  gun 
■ — by  what  was  once  eloquently  described  as  a  “whiff 
of  grape  shot.” 

Bolshevism  cannot  thrive  in  the  light.  One  real 
newspaper  may  be  more  effective  in  crushing  a  Red 
outbreak  than  an  army  corpa  When  faced  by 
unflinching  Americanism,  voiced  through  the  press 
and  through  officials  of  the  Ole  Hanson  type,  trans¬ 
planted  Bolshevism  may  be  a  temporary  annoyance 
— but  it  cannot  be  a  real  menace. 


EARNED— UNDER  FULL  STEAM! 

HOSE  of  our  readers  who  were  attracted  to  the 
Lamed  articles,  with  their  over-the-top  illustra¬ 
tions,  from  the  first  publication  of  the  feature  by 
Editor  &  Pubusher,  must  be  impressed  by  the  steady 
flow  of  ideas  and  the  consistently  breezy  and  human 
style  of  treatment  the  author  gives  to  every  subject 
selected. 

His  chapter  on  Sport-Goods  Advertising,  in  the 
i.ssue  of  February  8,  has  won  wide  attention — not 
only  among  advertising  managers  of  dally  news¬ 
papers,  but  among  sporting  editors  and  sporting 
publications.  Editor  &  Pubushbr  has  received  re¬ 
quests  from  some  of  these  for  permission  to  reprint 
the  entire  text  of  the  article.  This  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  Lamed  has  put  into  the  treatment  of 
sports  subjects  some  of  the  identical  pep  and 
dynamic  humanness  which  he  devotes  to  other 
themes  in  his  week-by-week  series  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

“It’s  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  to  do  each 
week,”  says  Lamed  in  a  recent  note  to  the  editor; 
“yet  I  will  enjoy  it  if  I  know  that  at  least  50  per 
cent,  of  your  readers  will  approve.  1  do  not  ask 
for  a  higher  percentage  than  that.”  So  that  is 
settled — and  Lamed  may  be  assured  that  at  least 
90  per  cent,  of  our  readers  “approve,”  realizing  the 
value  of  these  articles  not  alone  to  the  advertising 
managers  of  newspapers  and  to  national  advertisers 
who  are  studying  the  subject  of  local  appeal,  but  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  advertising  from  any  angle 
whatever. 

Lamed  plans  to  devote  two  instalments  of  his 
aeries  to  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan — but  an  article 
on  gardening  and  seeds  will  Intervene. 


The  statistics  of  costs  for  advertising  in  the  dally 
newspapers  of  the  United  States,  featured  in 
recent  Issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  have  answered 
effectually  those  who  have  been  mistakenly  con¬ 
tending  for  years  that  the  EXPENSE  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  rendered  It  prohibitive  for  large 
sectional  or  national  campaigns. 


The  “double  truck”  advertisement  is  now  legal¬ 
ized  in  Canada.  That  it  should  ever  have  been 
prohibited  seems  almost  unbelievable.  Canada  is 
so  progressive  in  most  things  that  it  is  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  wonder  when  one  finds  some  archaic  thing, 
either  in  law  or  habit,  surviving  there. 


SEVENTY  per  cent,  of  the  daily  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  United  States,  it  is  claimed,  is 
audited  by  the  A.  B.  C.  The  figure  will  eventually 
lie  100  per  cent. 
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PERSONALS 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOM 


Waldo  R.  Brown,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Dial,  Chicago,  is  now  literary  editor 
of  the  Nation,  New  York. 

Lieut.  Walter  Hornaday,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Dallas  Evening  Journal  rep- 
ortorial  staff,  has  recovered  from  hi.s 
wounds  and  is  back  with  the  167th  In¬ 
fantry.  He  writes  that  he  held  a  tele¬ 
phone  conversation  with  Major  George 
Wythe,  formerly  of  the  Dallas  News, 
while  pass!  ig  through  Toul,  France. 

Lieut.  Cllif  J.  Stratton,  sr..  State  House 
correspondent  for  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
State  Journal,  is  anxious  to  return  from 
France  to  meet  Cliff  Stratton,  jr.,  two 
months  old,  whom  he  has  never  seen. 
Mrs.  Stratton  was  connected  with  the 
Capital  before  her  marriage  as  Mi.ss 
I^eonore  Monroe,  club  editor. 

Thomas  McGinness,  city  editor  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Argus,  left  Thursday 
for  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  he  will  do 
new.spaper  work. 

James  B.  Eveline,  political  reporter 
for  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette, 
has  resigned. 

Lieut.  Miner  C.  Markham,  formerly 
with  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
Press,  has  been  cited  for  bravery  in 
action. 

G.  E.  Kepple  has  left  the  Hou.ston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  after  thirteen  years’ 
.service,  to  handle  the  affairs  of  Arabia 
Temple  in  Houston.  He  was  given  a 
Godspeed  dinner  by  his  associates  Feb¬ 
ruary  20. 

C.  B.  Brock,  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian, 
has  Joined  the  publicity  bureau  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Southeastern  Headquarters 
in  Atlanta. 

Thomas  Sparling.  City  Hall  reporter 
for  the  Albany  Times-Union,  entered  a 
new  field  last  week  with  the  theatrical 
presentation  under  his  direction  of  “The 
Wether  Bell,”  a  poetic  fantasy. 

Miss  Mildred  Reed,  daughter  of  Clyde 
.M.  Reed,  editor  of  the  Parsons  (Kan.) 
Sun,  is  managing  the  paper  while  her 
father  is  private  .secretary  to  Governor 
Allen. 

Robert  McC-ammon  has  resigned  from 
the  Kan.sas  City  Po.st’s  copy  de.sk  and 
gone  to  Oklahoma  for  his  health.  Robert 
Campliell,  of  the  Star,  succeeds  him. 

Harry  J.  Stone,  for  a  number  of  years 
artist  for  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Daily 
.Tournal,  has  gone  to  Nashua'.  N.  H. 

J.  P.  Gla.s.s,  formerly  Associated  Pre.ss 
staff  corre.spondent  on  the  Mexican  bor¬ 
der  and  in  charge  of  the  Dallas  bureau, 
has  become  Sunday  editor  of  the  Day- 
ton  News. 

Peiter  Smith,  publicity  repre.sentative 
of  the  Famous  Players-lAsky  Corpora¬ 
tion.  and  Miss  Margaret  Ganas  were 
married  in  New  York  last  Saturday. 

Harvey  (“Harve”)  Parsons,  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  Topeka  State 
Journal,  has  resumed  his  pen  and  ink 
work  on  the  Topeka  Capital.  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons  is  also  chief  of  police,  under  Mayor 
Jay  E.  House,  also  a  Capital  writer. 

J.  A.  Butler  is  now  assistant  to  Ralph 
Baird,  staff  photographer  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Post. 

George  M.  Young  has  resigned  as  a.s- 
soclate  sports  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
PiH)lic  Ledger  to  become  associated  with 
the  B.  F.  Keith  Theatre  interests. 

Richard  Harburger,  formely  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Plain  Dealer,  has  'been 
elected  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  City 
Plan  Commission. 

Burns  Hegler,  editor  of  the  Walnut 
Valley  Times,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Kansas  Day  f^ub.  Topeka. 

John  H.  Naylor,  of  Philadelphia,  has 


been  appointed  associate  editor  of  the 
Burlington  (N.  J.)  Enterprise. 

H.  A.  Sfhorey,  jr.,  of  the  Bridgton 
(Me.)  News,  is  the  father  of  a  now  son 
name<l  Henry  A.  Shorey,  3d. 


THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 


Howard  Davis  was  tendered  a  dinner 
by  his  a.ssociates  on  the  New  York 
American  last  evening  on  the  occasion 
of  his  leaving  the  Hearst  service. 

Amon  G.  Carter,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  is  making  a  tour 
of  the  principal  cities  in  search  of  ideas 
for  the  Star-Telegram’s  new  home. 

John  W.  Ische,  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  is  very  ill  with  influenza. 

E.  R.  Wolf  has  left  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  after  a  service  of 
twelve  years  as  solicitor,  advertising  and 
business  manager.  His  plans  are  not 
yet  decided  upon. 

J.  D.  Boyd  and  C.  F.  Rideal,  late  of 
the  Commercial,  are  now  on  the  New 
York  Sun’s  advertising  staff. 

Frank  I.  Carruthers  is  now  advertising 
manager  of  the  Denver  Post,  as  well  as 
the  Great  Divide. 

H.  A.  Gascon,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Evening  Journal,  has 
resigned  to  enter  the  oil  business  at 
Wichita  Falls. 

John  Goldstrom,  who  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work  in  Cleveland. 
Pittsburgh  and  Chicago,  has  joined  the 
Atlanta  Georgian  as  an  assistant  to 
Publisher  W.  G.  Bryan. 

Lieut.  W.  Chadbourne  Houser,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  is  a  convalescent  from  bron¬ 
chial  pneumonia  at  Lafayette  House, 
New  York,  after  having  served  a  year 
in  France. 

Thomas  G.  Smith  has  left  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  force  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  and  is  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Arthur  B.  Bowe  from  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune. 

Richard  Oulahan  has  been  appointed 
to  the  New  York  Times  rotogravure  ad¬ 
vertising  staff. 

T.  Lee  Snow  has  been  made  manager 
of  the  Kan.sas  CSty  Po.st’s  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department 
Charles  Axelrod  is  back  with  the 
New  York  Globe,  leaving  the  Hearst 
papers. 


WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 


Capt.  Lucius  French  has  returned  to 
the  advertising  management  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Car  and  Vehicle  Corporation,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Charles  A.  Meyers  has  been  made  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  Morris  &  Co., 
('hicago  packing  house. 

John  W.  Sturdivant  is  a  recent  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Erwin  &  Wasey  Agency  .staff, 
Chicago. 

C.  T.  Keene  has  resumed  his  old  duties 
as  advertising  manager  for  the  (Calumet 
Baking  Powder  Company,  Chicago,  after 
discharge  from  the  army. 

Justin  R.  Weddell,  formerly  with  Cor- 
day  &  Gross  and  the  Barnes-Crosby 
Company,  Chicago,  has  a.ssumed  charge 
of  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany’s  advertising,  Dayton,  Ohio,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Edward  M.  Babcox. 

C.  M.  Strieby  is  now  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  F^ilton  Motor  Truck  Com¬ 
pany,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Mackintosh  has  become 
advertising  counsellor  with  the  Ia  Salle 
Flxtenslon  University,  Chicago. 

T.  DeWolff  has  been  promoted  to 
space  buyer  for  the  McJunkin  Agency, 
Chicago. 

T.,ieut.  H.  L.  Brown,  W.  J.  Paynter  and 


N.  H.  Burlingame  are  now  connected 
with  the  J.  H.  Cross  Agency,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Chicago. 

Capt.  Jesse  F.  Matteson,  president  of 
the  Gundlach  .\gency,  Chicago,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Red  Cro.ss 
Bureau  of  General  Relief. 

A.  R.  Crapo  now  directs  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  Gray  &  Davis,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Smith,  late  of  Kuppenheimer  & 
(?o.,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Cable  Company,  Chicago, 
a  music  house. 

H.  H.  Robinson,  advertising  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Macaroni 
Company,  recently  entertained  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  y.,  retail  grocers  and  their 
employees  a*  a  dinner. 

Capt.  John  M.  Taylor  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  H.  K.  Ferguson  Company, 
(Cleveland,  as  advertising  and  publicity 
manager. 

Robert  J.  C.  Stead,  late  publicity  man 
of  the  C.  P.  R.  at  Calgary,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  agent  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Immigration  and  Coloniza¬ 
tion,  Ottawa. 

William  H.  Rankin,  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  division  of  the  A.  A.  A.  A., 
was  tendered  a  “welcome  home’’  ban¬ 
quet  when  he  visited  his  native  town. 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  last  week. 

Lee  Anderson,  formerly  vice-president 
of  the  Hupp  Motor  Car  Company,  has 
l)ecome  afflliated  with  Theodore  F.  Mac- 
Manus,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

Joseph  C.  Fau.st,  advertising  art  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  has  become  associated  with  Voel- 
ker  &  Scharfenberg,  Detroit. 

R.  McCullogh  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Canadian  Advertising  Agency, 
Montreal.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Consolidated  Advertising  Agency  as 
manager. 

L.  R.  Uhlenhart,  advertising  manager 
for  the  I.10.S  Angeles  division  of  the  B. 
F*.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  is  on  an 
Flastern  trip,  including  a  visit  to  head¬ 
quarters  at  Akron,  O. 

E.  Ralph  Breck  is  now  handling  the 
advertising  of  the  Daniel  Green  F’elt 
Shoe  Company,  Ilolgeville,  N.  Y.,  of 
which  company  he  is  also  the  treasurer. 

John  W.  FJagleston  has  become  secre¬ 
tary  and  Ralph  W.  Williams  a.ssi3tant 
trea.surer  and  managing  director  of  the 
.\tlas  Agency,  New  York. 

William  R.  Crawford  has  joined  the 
George  S.  Thompson  Agency’s  .staff. 
Chicago. 


James  B.  Tiffany,  jr.,  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  the  Manterna<di  Agency, 
Hartford,  ('onn. 

Arthur  W.  Sullivan,  late  advertising 
manager  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company, 
has  Ijecomo  director  and  member  of  the 
firm  of  Joseph  A.  Richards  Company, 
New  York. 

C.  H.  Burlingham  has  become  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  V.anderhoof  Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Lieut.-Col.  Harold  A.  Moore,  British 
representative  of  the  Collin  Armstrong 
Agency,  New  York,  has  been  awarded 
the  decoration  of  Commander  of  the 
British  Empire  in  recognition  of  brav¬ 
ery  in  action.  He  also  has  a  Military 
Cross. 

John  Rawlings  is  now  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  A.  Stein  &  Co., 
Chicago,  makers  of  Paris  Garters. 

J.  Guthrie  Smith,  Benjamin  Bell,  jr., 
and  Kenneth  Warden  are  new  additions 
to  the  staff  of  Cecil,  Barretto  &  Cecil, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Claude  V.  Radoye  has  been  appointed 
a.ssi.stant  .advertising  manager  of  the 
Haynes  Automobile  Company,  Kokomo, 
Ind. 

N.  L.  Wendell,  just  discharged  from 
naval  service,  has  joined  Street  &  F'in- 
ney’s  staff  in  New  York. 

Fred  W.  Miller  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  for  Ed  V.  Price  & 
Co.,  Chicago. 

Johnathan  John  Buzzell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the  mo¬ 
tor  equipment  division  of  the  United 
Motors  Corporation. 

Thomas  G.  Ireland  has  joined  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  Smith,  Denne  &  Moore, 
Montreal. 

R.  T.  Huntington  has  been  appointed 
adverti.sing  manager  of  the  Graver 
Tank  Company,  East  Chicago,  Ind. 

Joseph  E.ving,  formerly  with  the  Mc- 
C'ann  and  the  Fuller  &  Smith  Agencies, 
is  now  vice-president  of  the  Haskelite 
Manufacturing  Corporation,  Chicago. 

FMward  C.  Little  is  the  new  St.  Louis 
repre.sentative  of  Woodward.s,  Inc.,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

Robert  O’Reilly,  formerly  advertising 
manager  for  the  Mound  City  Paint  and 
Color  Company,  will  join  the  staff  of 
the  American  Paint  Journal,  St.  I^ouis, 
after  his  release  from  the  navy.  He  has 
been  getting  out  Radio  Sparks  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station. 


The  El  Paso  Herald 
Has  Renewed  Its  Con¬ 
tract  for  the  Haskin 
Service  for  Another 
Year. 
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VAST  ARMY  OF  MENTAL  CRIPPLES  8 
RETURNING  TO  CIVIL  LIFE  \ 

Among  Uncle  Sam’s  Drafted  Men  Are  386,000  Unable  to  jP  T^T  T13T  TOTTTT^T^ 

Read  or  Write— Total  of  8,500,000  Illiterates  U  lljJJl  1  Ull  &  1  UljljlDrlrjIX 

in  United  States  g  Publishers  and 

Washington’,  February  25.  Advertiscrs’  Joumol  in  America 

Three  HrxnUBD  and  EIOHTYhSIX  thousand  cripples  are  coming 

back  to  civil  life  from  the  draft  army.  These  men  and  others  like  them  in  ^^GfOWS  Y^OUDffCr  3S  It  GtOWS 

the  United  States  are  not  physical  cripples  (the  United  States  casualties  in  O 

the  war  were  only  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  Oiou^nd) ;  ‘hey  are  mental  cripples,  g  Conslanlly  rendering  a  more  helpful  construc- 

men  who  are  unable  to  read  newspapers  and  understand  them.  Q  ccDi/tnc  tl  kj  aj 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  simple  intelligence  tests  to  the  soldiers,  requiring  q  ttoe  bb.KV ILL  as  the  Newspaper  Advocate 

the  ability  to  read  plain  English,  questions  on  ordinary  objects  of  every  day  life,  - - 

Hie  psychological  section  of  the  Surgeon-General’s  office  had  to  .sort  out  the  „  followinff  namPR  nnil  thosp  nrpvioiislv  rnihliKliPtl 

men  unable  to  take  .such  examination.  The  methods  of  determination  varied  for  lue  lOHOWing  names,  anU  ttlOSe  previously  pUDllSlItd, 

different  camps,  but  in  most  cases  the  recruit  was  handed  a  newspaper  to  see  UIKl  hundreds  of  Other 

if  he  could  read  it  intelligently  and  asked  whether  he  could  write  letters  home. 

Twenty-four  and  nine-tenths  per  cent.,  or  one  of  every  four,  had  to  be  cla.s.sed  ©Al  _■_**  A  ^ 

8  A  Q  V  6  f  1 1  S  1 II  ff  AffCIltS 

Problem  Is  Not  Sectional,  but  Nationat  h  O  O 

.vccordiiig  to  the  last  censua  eight  “What  should  be  said  of  a  democracy  II  who  buy  advertising  space  in  the  newspapers,  pay  for  and  read 
and  one-h.'ilf  million  persons  in  the  ^h‘ch  permits  tens  of  thou^  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  its  service  value  tO  them  : 


ADVERTISEMENT  NO.  6 
Names  Changed  Each  Insertion 


the  United  States  are  not  physical  cripples  (the  United  States  casualties  in 
the  war  were  only  two  hundred  and  flfty-six  thousand);  they  are  mental  cripples, 
men  who  are  unable  to  read  newspapers  and  under.stand  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  simple  intelligence  tests  to  the  soldiers,  requiring 
the  ability  to  read  plain  English,  questions  on  ordinary  objects  of  every  day  life, 
flic  psychological  section  of  the  Surgeon-General’s  office  had  to  .sort  out  the 
men  unable  to  take  such  examination.  The  methods  of  determination  varied  for 
different  camps,  but  in  most  cases  the  recruit  was  handed  a  newspaper  to  see 
if  he  could  read  it  intelligently  and  asked  whether  he  could  write  letters  home. 
Twenty-four  and  nine-tenths  per  cent.,  or  one  of  every  four,  had  to  be  cla.s.sed 
“Beta,”  or  unable  to  read  competently. 

Problem  Is  Not  Sectional,  but  National 

.Vccordiiig  to  the  last  censua  eight  “What  should  be  said  of  a  democracy 
and  one-h.'ilf  million  persons  in  the  which  permits  tens  of  thousands  of  its 
United  States  over  ten  years  of  native-born  children  to  be  taught  Amerl- 
age  cannot  read  a  newspaiier  or  an  can  history  in  a  foreign  language — the 
advertisement.  Five  and  a  half  million  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Lin- 
of  them  ar.3  native  bom.  But  the  cen-  coin’s  Gettysburg  speech  in  German  and 
sus  figures  are  liberal,  crediting  the  abil-  other  tongues? 


ity  to  speak  our  language  to  almost 


"W’hat  should  be  said  pf  a  democracy 


any  man  who  can  say  ‘  Yes  to  the  which  permits  men  and  women  to  work 
question,  “Can  you  speak  Engli.sh ;  and  masses  where  they  seldom  or  never 
accrediting  literacy  to  almost  any  man  ^  ,,,  Engli.sh  spoken?” 

who  can  write  his  name. 


Must  Read  Newspapers 
Whether  our  illiterates  are  one  in 
every  four,  as  the  draft  figures  would 
indicate,  or  one  in  every  ten,  as  the 
last  census  reckona  such  people  must 
be  educate  !  at  least  sufficiently  to  read 
an  American  newspaper  and  know 
.“omething  of  what  it  means  to  be  an 
.Vmerican. 


Bill  to  Remedy  Crave  Situation 
Senator  Hoke  Smith  has  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  i  nd  the  Hon.WMlliam  B.  Bank- 
head  in  the  House,  the  Smith-Bankhead 
Americanization  bill;  Senate  bill  5464, 
House  hill  15402. 

This  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  cooperate  with  the  several  States 


This  pro;.lem  is  national.  The  South  ‘n  the  education  of  the  above-mentioned 


leads  in  illiterate.s.  The  North  leads  in 
non-Engli.i'.i-speaking.  By  the  cen.sus. 
17  M  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  east 


people  and  in  the  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers  for  the  work. 

Each  State  receives  money  in  propor- 


south  central  States  are  illiterate;  16.8  tion  to  the  number  of  her  illiterates  and 
per  cent,  of  the  people  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  persons  unable  to  speak  English  as 
•  •annot  read,  speak  or  write  English,  compared  to  the  total  number  of  such 
Sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  persons  in  the  United  States. 

South  Atlantic  States  are  illiterate  and  These  8,500,000  when  taught  to  read 
S')  arc  13.2  i*er  cent,  of  the  people  of  "hi  be  an  immense  new  market  for 
I.,;iwrence  and  Fall  River,  Mass.  every  form  of  merchandise.  They  will 

,  ,  ,  ...  ,  „  mean  8,500,000  new  readers  of  newspa- 

The.se  civic  and  economic  seconds  .  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

.  j  pers,  periodicals,  farm  journals,  books 

are  beyond  all  help  from  printed  warn-  .  .  ,  ,  , 

,  ,  ,  ,  in  general  ri  d  advertisements  of  mann¬ 
ings  or  advice  in  the  English  language.  ..  ..  *  _ 

„  .  .  .  ,  .  factored  products.  At  present  they 

Tiieir  Ignorance  and  inaccessibility  to  j 

...  v,i-  I  »  can  t  make  use  of  any  product  of  the 


cs.sential  public  information  are  con¬ 
stant  drags  upon  progress. 

Secretary  Lane's  Graphic  Indictment 

The  Sec-etary  of  the  Interior  has 
f.raphlcally  painted  the  situation  by  the 
n.itionally  accusatory  questions  he  has 
a.sked  in  his  recent  letter  to  the  Pre.si- 
dent; 

“What  should  be  said  of  a  world-lead¬ 
ing  democi-acy  wherein  10  per  cent,  of 
the  adult  population  cannot  read  the 
laws  which  they  are  presumed  to  know? 


racy  wherein  there  was  drafted  out  of 


Tuckett  I.linited, 

Queen  Street,  North, 

Hamilton.  Ont.,  Canada. 

Frank  H.  Cross, 

Leon  Debra  Advertising  Bureau. 
7407  Ridge  Ave.. 

St.  Louis,  Ho. 

Harold  M.  Reid, 

Smith  Denne  &  Moore.  Ltd.. 
.503  McGill  Bldg., 

Montreal,  Canada. 

Field  Advertising  Service, 

1120  State  Life  Building, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

S.  M.  Watson, 

Watson  Advertising  Agency, 
Peoples  Gas  Building, 

Chicago.  111. 

G.  W.  Bauerlein, 

Ferry  Hanly  Advertising  Co'.. 
610  Hibernia  Bank  Building. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Williams  A  Cunnynghsm, 

59  East  Madison  Street. 
Chicago.  111. 

Danielson  A  Son, 

90  Westminster  Street. 
Providence,  R.  1. 

Marlay  A  Mullaly,  Ine., 

19H  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Sharpe  ft  Co.,  Inc., 

206  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Reciprocal  News  Serviee, 

13  Queen  Anne's  Gate. 

London.  S.  W.,  England. 

Richards  ft  Deuel, 

Record  Building, 

Chico,  Cal. 

Arnold  doerns  Co., 

14  East  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

DeFoost  Poster  Advertising  Serviee, 
Root  Building, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Herman  W.  Stevens  Agenry, 

Globe  Building, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Fred  C.  Williams, 

108  Fulton  Street. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Poster  Advertising  Co., 

511  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

(iardner,  Atkinson  ft  Wells, 

150  Madison  Avenue. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Jos.  R.  Barr,  Ine,, 

347  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Snowden  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
149  Broadway, 

New  York.  N.  Y, 


printer’s  labor.  They  can’t  read  even 
a  moving  picture  title  or  a  'Victory  Lean 
poster. 

The  tlimination  of  illiteracy  means 
the  elimination  of  falsified  merchandise 
aid  the  reduction  of  cheating  by  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  who  rely  upon 
illiterate  groups  for  their  main  support. 

To  Get  Advertisers’  Views 
The  Association  of  New  York  News- 


"What  should  be  .said  of  a  democracy  paper  Advertising  Managers  held  its 
■which  sends  an  army  to  preach  democ-  regular  bi-weekly  luncheon  meeting 


Discussion  was  of  a  general 


the  first  2,000,000  men  a  total  of  200,000  nature.  Plans  were  laid  to  have  promi- 
m>-n  who  could  not  read  their  orders  or  nent  advertisers  and  advertising  agents 
understand  them  when  delivered,  or  read  address  future  meetinga  The  next  ses- 
Ihe  letters  sent  them  from  home?  sion  will  be  March  11  at  the  Hotel 

“What  should  be  said  of  a  democracy  Pennsylvania. 

which  calls  upon  its  citizens  to  consider  _ 

the  wi.sdom  of  forming  a  league  of  na- 

tion.s,  of  passing  Judgment  upon  a  code  Manager  Is  Ill 

which  will  insure  the  freedom  of  the  W.  W.  Hawkina  general  manager  of 
.sias,  or  of  sacrificing  the  daily  .stint  of  the  United  Press,  is  confined  in  the 
wheat  or  meat  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York  Hospital  with  intestinal 
Rumanians  or  the  Jugo-iSlavs  when  trouble,  which  has  necessitated  an 
18  per  cent,  of  the  coming  citizens  of  operation.  He  is  reported  to  be  pro- 
that  democracy  do  not  go  to  school?  greasing  favorably. 


UMen  who'  do  business  with  the  newspapers  must,  as  a 
matter  of  simple  business  policy,  keep  INFORMED  about 
O  them.  They  must  keep  in  touch  with  changing  VALUES  in 
D  mediums  in  various  fields — know  what  newspapers  are  forg¬ 
ing  ahead  in  their  communities,  and  why. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  prints  the  news  about  news¬ 
papers  and  interprets  newspaper  conditions.  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  prints  the  news  about  National  Advertisers 
and  their  activities,  with  expert  discussions  of  advertising 
p  problems.  That  is  why  space  buyers  and  publishers  have  a 
O  dollar  and  cents  interest  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  That  is  why 
they  read  it  regularly. 

If  there  is  anything  they  ought 
to  know  NOW  about  YOUR 
,  NEWSPAPER,  get  your  mes- 
8  sage  to  them  through  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  advertising 
j  columns. 

D 

-  inv-t/M  — i/M-ifti-  ■  irtr 
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NEWSPAPER  ADS  BOOM 
SALES  OF  TEA 


Salada  Refuses  Any  Other  Medium,  Find' 
ing  That  Daily  Suggestion  Finally 
Convinces— Tea  Imports  Jump 
With  Spread  of  Prohibition 


r.y  CiiALMwa  IjOWeu,  Pancoast 
Advertising  men  are  asking:  Wliat 
class  of  Ixivcrage  will  win  the  men  who 
now,  consume  intoxicating  liquors  when 
the  country  goes — Zip — July  1? 

Thei’e  is  big  talk  about  what  coffee 
houses  will  do  to  attract  the  thirsty 
ones  into  coffee  kitchens,  and  how  soft 
drink  manufacturers  will  persuade  im¬ 
bibers  to  “liquor-up”  in  soda  fountains. 

All  the  manufacturers  of  “soft  drinks” 
are  planning  to  let  loose  an  avalanche 
of  publicity  to  help  the  imbibers  to  find 
solace  in  some  harmless  and  klckle.ss 
beverage. 

But  what  about  tea? 

It  is  ge.Tcrally  agreed  that  tea  has 
been  the  most  neglected  of  all  advertised 
beverages. 

There  is  only  one  persistently  news¬ 
paper  advertised  tea  in  this  country,  and 
that  is  Saluda.  P.  C.  L<arkin,  president 
of  the  Salada  Tea  Company,  who  is  bet¬ 
ter  known  cs  the  “Tea  King  of  America,” 
pays  a  high  tribute  to  newspapers  as 
an  advertising  medium,  and  he  points 
to  his  own  policies  in  present  day  ad- 
verti.slng  es  proof  that  his  views  are 
ba.sed  on  sound  facts. 

Finds  Newspapers  Best 
Salada  tea  is  advertised  in  newspapers 
ONLY — and  the  advertising  of  this  na¬ 
tionally  known  product  is  kept  in  the 
newspapers  exclusively,  because  Mr. 
Larkin  regards  high-cla.ss  newspapers 
as  the  best  medium  for  permanently 
establishing  a  national  di.stribution. 

He  says:  “All  the  advertising  in  the 
world  won't  help  a  man  unless  the 
article  he  is  .selling  po.ssesses  merit. 
The  advertisement  will  make  the  people 
buy  once,  but  no  one  is  fool  enough 
to  buy  an  inferior  article  a  second  time 
•simply  because  it  is  well  advertised. 
First,  get  your  meritorious  article.  Then 
advertise  .i  unceasingly  in  newspapers 
— the  medium  that  the  family  reads  at 
the  breakfast  table  every  morning. 
That  way  lies  success.  A  glance  at 
market  facts  shows  the  superiority  of 
new.simpers  over  every  other  form  of 
advertising.  Why?  Because  every  time 
an  adverti.sement  appears  in  a  news¬ 
papers  it  makes  a  “dent”  in  the  gray 
matter  of  the  man  or  woman  who 
reads  it. 

“In  the  case  of  .some  men  and  women 
it  may  take  months  and  months  of  con¬ 
tinuous  advertising  to  impre.ss  thorn  to 
the  buying  point;  but  .sooner  or  later 
every  reader  of  a  new.si)aper  adverti.se¬ 
ment  is  impre.s.sed.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  making  :liem  .see  the  ad  often  enough. 
Tlic  import.unce  of  new.spaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  question  of  sufficiently  frequent 
repetition. 

Created  a  Demand 

“Of  course,  I  judge  purely  from  my 
own  advertising  experience.  Let  me 
say,,  most  emphatically,  that  our  meth¬ 
ods  of  advertising  only  in  the  daily 
newspaper  have  convinced  the  consum¬ 
er,  in  spite  of  every  sort  of  set-back 
from  dealers,  that  Salada  tea  was  and 
is  a  meritoHous  article. 

“The  newspaper  advertising  made  the 
tea-drinkers  demand  it,  and  it  wa.s  .so 
insistent  that  the  merchants  were  forced 
to  obey  the  popular  voice.  I  could  easily 
quote  conv.'nclng  flgurer.  to  .show  ho\t 


incalculably  large  a  share  Salada  news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  had  in  the  form¬ 
ing  of  a  national  taste  for  tea,  and  in 
the  building  up  of  a  mighty  industry.” 

It  goes  without  argun.ent  that  Salad  t 
has  been  alone  in  gaining  fame  for  tea 
through  new  spaper  advertising. 

But  what  about  the  other  tea  com¬ 
panies?  Are  they  going  to  sit  idly  by 
and  allow  other  beverage  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  coax  the  army  of  drinkers  into 
drinking  something  other  than  tea,  or 
mu.st  Salada  do  it  alone?  Will  the 
diinkers  of  America  turn  to  coffee,  .soft 
drinks  or  tea? 


Plan  to  Spend  $400,000 
to  Advertise  Tea 


Importers  Propose  Voluntary  Tax  on 
Commodity  to  Raise  $200,000,  Look¬ 
ing  to  Growers  for  Remainder. 


If  the  plans  for  the  tea  adverti.sing 
campaign,  exclusive  announcement  of 
whicli  was  made  la.st  week  in  The 
Kditok  &  PuBusHER,  are  fulfilled,  tea 
importers  of  the  United  States  will  have 
$400,000  annually  to  invest  in  educating 
the  American  public  in  the  u.se  of  their 
commodity. 

The  Tea  Association  of  America  call¬ 
ed  into  conference  at  the  Bankers’  Club, 
120  Broadway,  last  Thur.sday,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  tea 
importers  and  dUstributors  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  discuss  plans  for  organizing  for 
an  adverti.sing  campaign.  At  the  con- 
ference  were  E.  A.  Atwood,  of  the  J.  C. 
Whitney  Co.;  K.  L.  Hecht,  of  Irwin, 
Harrisons  &  Crossfleld;  J.  H.  Swenaton, 
of  Jardlne,  Mattheson  &  Co.;  P.  S. 
Birch,  of  B.  Fisher  &  Co.;  H.  B.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  of  J.  &  J.  R.  Montgomery  & 
Co.;  J.  J.  McNamara,  of  Jones  Bro.s. 
Tea  Co.;  J.  F.  Hartley,  of  Carter,  Macy 
&  Co.;  Mr.  Mcl>*an,  of  Llpton’s. 

Methods  for  raising  the  needed  funds 
were  discussed,  and  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  evolve  a  scheme  and  report 
to  a  future  meeting  of  the  main  body. 
This  committee  met  on  Thursday  and 
again  on  Friday.  It  has  pracBcally  de¬ 
cided  upon  a.sking  all  importers  to  psy 
a  slight  tax  on  all  tea  coming  into  this 
country,  the  tax  to  be  devoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  tea.  Even  one-flfth  of  a  cent 
pound  on  the  present  Importation  woir,! 
bring  in  about  $200,000.  The  plan  is  To 
ask  the  growers  to  contrihute  as  muen 
more,  from  a  fund  that  they  have  al¬ 
ways  raised  for  publicity. 


Cook  Heads  Interstaters.  t 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  February  26.— The 
Interstate  Circulation  Managers  .\.s- 
sociation,  at  a  meeting  here  to-day  at 
which  all  attendance  records  were 
broken,  elected  the  following  officers: 
President,  Fred  I.  Cook,  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Republican;  vice-president,  J.  E.  Ha.sc- 
neck,  Philadelphia  Pre.ss;  secretary- 
treasurer,  A.  R.  Michener.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Scranton  in 
September. 


A.  M.  Palmer  Is  a  Publisher. 

Stroudburo,  Pa.,  February  27. — A. 
Mitchell  Palmer,  who  was  nominated 
to-day  by  President  Wilson  for  the  post 
of  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  is  owner  of  the  Times-Democrat 
of  this  city. 


800 


Building  and  Loan 
Associations  in 

NEW  JERSEY 


'riiis  means  hosts  of  home  builders, 
home  owners  —  substantial  citizens 
who  take  pride  in  their  home  towns, 
who  supiiort  h(jme  institutions, 
who  read  home  newspapers. 

These  Folks 
Who  Save  Money 

until  they  establish  themselves 
on  a  tirin  foundation  are  the 
kind  tliat  are  able  to  buy  auto¬ 
mobiles,  pianos,  furniture,  talk- 
iiiff  machines,  vacuum  cleaners, 
jewelry,  furs,  electric  devices, 
shrubltery  —  everything  that 
goes  to  make  life  more  livable 
— but  you  cauH  reach  them 
through  advertising  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  .Metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  alone — yon  must 

Use  New  Jersey  Newspapers 


Veteran  New  Yorker  Dead. 
William  H.  Joo.st,  at  one  time  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  New  York  .Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  died  Wednesday. 


Representative  Jersey  Papers 
It  Will  Pay  You  to  Employ — 

Paper  Circulation.  Rate  5,000  lines 

Asbury  Park  Press  (E) .  7,360 

Atlantic  City  Press  (M)  Union  (E)  .  14,793 

Elizabeth  Journal  (E)  (A.B.C.) . 

Hackensack  Record .  5,072 

Hudson  Observer  (Hoboken)  .  38,668 

Passaic  Herald  (E) .  7,302 

Passaic  News  (E) .  8,009 

Paterson  Press-Guardian  (E)  .  12,500 

Perth  Amboy  Evening  News  (E) .  8,025 

Plainfield  Courier-News  (E)  .  7,495 

Written  and  prep.ireil  by  Theodore  S.  Fettinger, 
Adverti.sing  Agency,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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WAR  WRITERS  WANT 
TO  RETURN  HOME 


But  They  Are  Making  Most  of  Things  in 
France  and  Germany,  Says  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Wheeler — Regards  Davis 
as  Greatest  War  Writer. 


!5ack  from  tlring'-iine  service  in 
France  with  the  153d  Field  Artillery 
Hrigrade,  Ijeut.  John  N.  Wheeler,  head 
of  the  Dell  Syndicate,  New  York,  is 
taking;  a  rest  at  Lake  Placid  before 
rf-suminK-  his  business,  which  during 
bis  abs«'nce  has  Ireen  in  charge  of  E.  S. 
Mei-lure.  He  has  Ireen  discharged  from 
service. 

lH“si>ite  that  Lieutenant  Wheeler  had 
more  pressing  duties  than  giving  atten¬ 
tion  to  new.spaper  affairs  during  war 


Liki't.  John  N.  Wheei-ijr 


operations,  he  often  had  opportunity  to 
renew  acquaintances  with  newspaper¬ 
men  from  home,  working  as  corre- 
siK)ndents  and  in  the  army,  and  brings 
l>ack  with  him  many  interesting  jour¬ 
nalistic  craft  impressions  and  anecdote.s. 
Kome  of  them  he  touched  upon  in  the 
following  ir.tei^-iew  with  Editok  &  Pi  b- 
LisHKR.  He  said: 

“The  American  correspondents  In 
France,  when  I  left  alsiut  five  weeks 
ago,  seemed  to  be  divided  into  two 
<-la.s,seM — -the  ‘highbrow’  variety  who  in¬ 
fested  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris 
and  those  who  did  not  take  the  war  so 
seriously  and  who  occupied  German 
territory  with  the  Third  Army,  with 
headquarters  in  Coblenz.  The  latter 
bunch,  like  the  doughttoy.s,  were  anxious 
to  get  home,  but  made  the  most  of  things 
while  resting  on  the  Rhine. 

Form  the  “Raspberry  Club” 

“Major  Rozeman  Bulger,  who  went  to 
France  with  the  Seventy-seventh  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  who  was  on  the  New  York 
PN-ening  World  for  years,  is  the  press 
censor  for  the  A.  E.  P.  at  Coblenz,  and 
he  is  a.ssisted  by  Capt.  Gerald  Morgan 
and  Captain  Hartzell,  both  old  ‘war 
hor.ses‘  in  the  new.spaper  business. 

Captain  Hartzell  formerly  worked  on 
the  New  York  Sun  and  was  with  Floyd 
Gibbons,  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tnbune,  in  Belleau  Wood  when  the 
latter  was  wounded.  Captain  Hartzell 
lay  under  fire  for  several  hours  and 
finally  moved  Gibbons  to  safety,  still 
under  heavy  enemy  fire  from  machine 
guns  and  field  batteries. 

“The  Coolenz  collection  of  newspaper 
talent  has  formed  what  is  known  as 


the  ‘Rasi>lK‘rry  Club'  and  a  large  sign 
with  this  designation  decorates  the  en¬ 
trance  to  their  headquarters.  Within 
is  a  large  picture  of  the  Kai.ser,  under 
which  is  the  in.scription  ‘Head  Rasp¬ 
berry,’  while  on  the  fiank  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  von  Hindenburg,  beneath 
which  is  the  caption  ‘First  Assistant 
Ra.spberry’. 

“One  evening  considerable  time  was 
devoted  by  members  of  the  club  to  the 
question  of  whether  two  English  corre- 
.spondents  in  Coblenz  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership.  Finally  Damon 
Runyon,  of  the  Universal  Service,  solved 
the  knotty  problem  by  deciding  that 
they  should  be  admitted  as  ‘Alien' Rasp- 
l>errie.s.’  That  is  their  present  rank. 

“Among  the  correspondents  stationed 
with  this  Third  Army  are  James,  of 
the  Times;  Runyon,  of  the  Universal 
Service:  Cyril  Brown,  of  the  World,  and 
Pattullo,  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Po.st. 

“Ralph  Pulitzer,  the  owner  of  the 
World,  and  Charles  M.  Lincoln,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  World,  recently 
made  a  vi.sit  to  this  army  and  spent 
several  days  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 
The  corre.-jpondents  located  In  this  sec¬ 
tor  are  getting  the  doughboy  and  his 
point  of  view  more  accurately  than  any 
others  who  have  been  attached  to  the 
American  Army. 

Little  Complaint  in  Coblenz 

“The.se  correspondents  have  little  com¬ 
plaint  again.st  the  censorship,  since  all 
the  army  men  acting  as  censors  in 
Coblenz  are  old  newspaper  performers 
and  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents,  so  everything  is  as  merry 
a.s  a  marriage  l)ell.  News  is  scarce, 
however,  since  the  Germans  are  tracta¬ 
ble  and  almost  never  push  a  piano  out 
of  a  second-story  window  when  an 
American  pa.ssing  underneath. 

“The  atmosphere  in  Paris  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  I  was  In  the  French  capital 
once  after  the  correspondents  arrived, 
and  the  talent  there  is  .-is  serious  as 
a  bridegroom.  To  the  ca.sual  observer 
the  lmpre.s.sion  is  constant  that  the  fate 
of  the  Peace  Conference  hangs  on  these 
press  representatlve.s — and  perhaps  It 
does.  Thi'y  are  plentiful  and  the  li.st 
Includes  all  cla.s.ses  from  the  fancy 
salaried  prima  donnas  of  the  press  to 
the  word  carpenters.  A  list  of  those 
present  would  consume  too  much  white 
paper.  One  incident  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
peating. 

"A  well-known  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent  met  a  friend  who  had  just 
arrived  from  Chicago.  The  veteran  of 
three  days  insisted  on  telling  the  new¬ 
comer  all  the  shows  he  must  see  and 
the  course  of  procedure  he  must  adopt. 
He  concluded  with  this  remark: 

American  Editions  Censored 

“  ‘And,  .say,  if  you  see  Colonel  House', 
please  tell  him  I  am  .stopping  at  the 
Lottl.’ 

"  ‘All  right,’  rejoined  the  new  comer, 
‘and  if  you  should  see  the  President, 
please  tell  him  I  am  going  to  the  Grand.’ 

“The  two  American  papers  printed 
in  Paris  have  had  much  difficulty  with 
the  French  censorship  and  have  regis¬ 
tered  many  complaints  over  its  strict¬ 
ness,  especially  since  the  signing  of  the 
armi.stice.  Time  and  again,  they  have 
had  to  come  out  with  blank  spaces  due 
to  last-minute  cuts. 

“Many  writing  men  were  in  the 
United  States  Army,  including  Grant- 
land  Rice,  Peter  B.  Kyne,  Stewart 
Edward  White,  and  others.  Some  of 
these  felt  that  the  correai)ondents  of  ,, 
draft  age  should  enli.st  and  this  led  to  'j 
many  disputes.  Sortie  correspondents  i| 
contended  they  could  be  of  more  scr-  *1 
vice  in  the  newspaper  capacity,  where- 


upon  an  officer  and  an  old  newspaper¬ 
man  promptly  replied  that  writing  men 
of  the  service  who  were  war-worn  and 
wounded  could  take  their  jobs  and  do 
ju.st  as  good  work.  He  offered  to  bring 
back  enough  men  in  uniform  in  an 
hour’s  automobile  ride  to  cover  all  their 
jobs. 

Some  Points  of  Conflict 

“.At  times  there  was  some  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  army  and  correspondents,  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  writers  undertook  to 
act  as  officers  and  give  orders  to  en¬ 
listed  men  when  they  were  detailed  a-s 
automobile  drivers,  etc.  Five  corre- 
.spondents  proceeded  into  Berlin  In 
army  automobiles  without  the  consent 
of  the  American  G.  H.  Q.  after  the 
armistice,  which  caused  much  irrita¬ 
tion  that  was  finally  ironed  out. 

“In  my  opinion  the  war  has  not  de¬ 
veloped  any  one  man  who  has  stood  out 
for  his  virile  descriptive  power.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  late  Richard  Harding 
Davis  was  the  greate.st  American  war 
correspondent,  and  his  description  of 
the  ‘gray,  green,  German,  ghost  army’ 
marching  through  Brussels  is  still  the 
best  story  of  the  war.” 

Mr.  Davis  went  to  France  twice  for 
Mr.  Wheeler  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  American 
artillery  is  very  highly  regarded  In 
Europe,  and  especially  the  153d  Brigade, 
with  which  he  saw  firing-line  service, 
commanded  by  Brig.-Gen.  Clinton  C. 
Hearn. 


MORE  WOMEN  IN  ROCHESTER 


Man  Scarcity  Felt  and  Editors  Have  Ha<l 
to  “Fill  In”  the  Vacancies 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  February  25. — Be¬ 
cause  so  few  local  newspapermen  have 
been  released  from  the  army  and  navy, 
editors  recently  have  had  to  employ  a 
number  of  women.  There  are  ten  now 
on  the  staffs  of  the  city’s  four  daily 
papers. 

The  Hercid  has  recently  made  several 
additions  and  changes.  The  new  mem¬ 
bers  include  W.  Arthur  Miller,  who 
served  eighteen  years  as  copy  reader  on 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle;  F.  R.  Hill, 
of  the  New  York  American,  and  late  of 
Stamford,  Conn.;  Miss  June  Burleigh, 
feature  story  writer;  Willis  Baldridge, 
late  of  the  Geneva  Times,  and  Joseph 
Malone,  recently  returned  from  the 
French  and  American  ambulance  ser¬ 
vice  abroad. 


Daily  Press  Starts  in  Charleston 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  February  23. — 
The  Daily  and  Sunday  Press  is  to  bo 
launched  by  a  newly-formed  corpora¬ 
tion,  which  has  bought  the  complete 
equipment  of  the  Leader  at  a  receiver’s 
.sale.  Officers  of  the  Press  Company 
the:  W.  Jones,  pre.sident;  E.  B.  Stephen¬ 
son,  vice-president;  L.  M.  Davis,  treas¬ 
urer  and  manager,  and  Jesse  V.  Sullivan, 
secretary. 


\.e/aeza( 


THE  VALUE  OF  TIME 
THE  ^OCCE^  CP  PEESteffiESlKE 
THE  PLEAS/ODE  CP  VODKINd- 
THE  DK^HITY  OF  SIMPLICITY 
THE  ■VDPTH  OF  CHAKACTER 
THE  POVED  OP  KniDUE^^ 

THE  njFLUEUCE  OPEXiMPLE 
THE  ODLldMTON  OF  DUTY 
THE  VltlDOMOF  ECONOMY 
THE  VII3TUB  OF  FMTENCE 
THE  OOY  OF  OEKJWATDld- 
THE  PROFIT  OF  EXPERIENCE 


TO  CXLL  OD  S^D  TO  THE. 

Photo  Eij(S2MiT(iGD. 
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ROOM  FOR  ONE  FLAG 
IN  U.  S.,  EDITORS  SAY 


In  Fairness  to  Themselves  and  Mother 
Countries,  Alien  Trouble  Makers 
Should  Be  Shot  Instead  of  De¬ 
ported,  Is  Minnesota  Opinion 


St.  Paul,  February  22. — The  Minne¬ 
sota  Editorial  Association,  holding  its 
annual  meeting  here  yesterday  and  to¬ 
day,  was  welcomed  by  the  Mayor,  L.  C. 
Hodgson  (“Carry  Ho”),  former  Twin 
City  new.spaper  worker,  who  is  called 
the  Hcrof.lotus  of  the  association,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  and  who  later 
gave  a  history  thereof. 

In  his  address  the  president,  A.  O. 
Moreaux  of  the  Luverne  Herald,  said 
that  without  the  support  of  the  news¬ 
papers  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
for  our  country  to  perform  the  decisive 
part  it  took  in  the  war  and  he  con¬ 
gratulated  the  members  for  the  spon¬ 
taneity  and  unity  of  their  support. 
Newspaper  men  and  women  every¬ 
where  must  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
work  of  reconstructing  oUr  standards  of 
citizenship. 

"Not  only  must  a  great  campaign  of 
education  i'e  carried  on,  but  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  ‘America  Cor  .\mericans’ must  be 
made  a  living,  breathing  thing  in  our 
national  life.”  He  made  an  appeal  for 
the  next  Liberty  Loan. 

\V.  E.  Verity  of  the  Wadena  Pioneer 
Journal,  read  a  paper  on  "National  Ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Country  Press.” 

“Educating  the  Country  Merchant  and 
the  Country  Editor  In  the  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Advertising”  W’as  the  title 
of  a  paper  presented  by  M.'J.  McGowan 
of  the  Appleton  Press. 

Rural  Publishers  Poor  Salesmen 

“The  country  merchant,”  said  he,  "is 
the  poore.st  advertiser  of  any  class  that 
has  an  article  or  a  service  for  sale. 
The  country  publisher  is  the  poorest 
salesman  of  any  class  that  has  advertis¬ 
ing  for  .sale.  Re.sponsibiMty  for  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  merchant  as  regards  ad- 
vertl.sing  rests  wholly  upon  the  editor 
as  an  advertising  salesman.” 

Mr.  Me!  Iowan,  however,  found  a 
gradual  and  consistent  growth  In  the 
advertising  of  Minnesota  merchants.  He 
emph.islzcd  the  Immediate  need  of  more 
concerted  e.Tort  by  newspaper  p-ibll.sh- 
ers  to  educate  merchants  in  the  true 
value  of  advertising. 

“Good  Roads”  was  a  paper  re.sd  by 
Rudolph  tjce  of  the  Ijong  Prairie  I^ead- 
er.  This  and  advertising  were  the  chief 
topics  for  debate. 

Philip  Liesch  of  the  ''Brown  County 
Journal,  Now  Ulm,  read  a  paper,  "Ways 
and  Means  of  Increasing  Newspaper 
Revenue.”  Mr.  Llesch  publishes  the 
Journal  (English)  and  New  Ulm  Volks- 
blatt  (German).  The  population  of 
Brown  County  is  overwhelmingly  Ger¬ 
man,  but  Jlr.  Liesch  stood  strongly  for 
the  Government  and  Americanism  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  losing  nearly  1,000  sub- 
.scrlbers  in  consequence.  He  was  elect¬ 
ed  second  vice-president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  H.  U.  Wheaton  of  the  Houston 
County  Chief,  the  logical  candidate  for 
the  office,  voluntarily  giving  way  to 
Mr.  Liesen  in  recignitlon  of  his  efftec- 
'vp.r  service.  , 

Welcomes  Murphy  School  Bequest 

President  Moreaux  announced  that 
the  University  of  Minnesota  is  to  have 
a  college  of  Journalism,  the  late  William 
J.  Murphy,  owner  of  the  Minne.apolis 
Journal,  having  bequeathed  $3,000,000 
for  an  emlowment  fund. 

The  resolutions  declare  there  Is  room 
In  this  country  for  only  one  flag — ^the 


Stars  and  Stripes — and  the  members 
pledged  themselves  to  fight  Bol.shevism. 

deportation  of  undesirable  alien 
trouble-makers  w.cs  commended,  but  in 
fairness  both  to  themselves  and  the 
countries  lo  which  they  are  returned, 
it  would  be  better  to  shoot  them.  Full 
s-uffrage  for  Minnesota  women,  the  ‘good 
ro.ads”  enlci-prise  and  the  deepening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  admit  the 
passage  of  ocean  vessels  were  favored. 

The  new  otficers  are:  President,  Asa 
M.  Wallace,  Sauk  Centre  Herald:  first 
vice-president,  J,  R.  Landy,  Olivia 
Times;  .second  vice-president,  PhUip 
Lie.sch,  New  Ulm  Journad  (on  a  “red, 
white  and  blue”  ticker) ;  .secretary, 
John  E.  Casey,  Jordan  Independent  (re¬ 
elected)  :  feasurer,  H.  C.  Hotaling,  Ma- 
pleton  Enterprise,  former  president  of 
the  National  Editorial  A.ssociatlon  (re¬ 
elected). 

More  Even  Wealth  Distribution 

A  “vlctoi'y  meeting”  was  held  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  with  President  Marjon  I.. 
Burton,  of  the  University  of  Minne.sota. 
as  chief  .sneaker.  He  declared  the  day 
of  great  fortunes  in  this  country  past 
and  that  ve  would  see  a  more  even 
distribution  of  wealth. 

H.  V.  Jones,  editor  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Journal,  narrated  his  ob.servations 
as  one  of  the  party  of  American  jour¬ 
nalists  vl.siting  the  front  in  France.  He 
said  the  British  fleet  saved  the  world. 
Major  O.  J.  Quane,  editor  of  the  St. 
Peter  Hera’d  and  commander  if  the 
Fourth  Anti-Aircraft  Machine  Gun  Bat¬ 
talion,  praised  the  American  soldiers. 

Saturday  afternoon,  on  invitatio  i,  the 
Minne.sota  Legislature  joined  the  edi¬ 
tors  in  celebrating  Washington’s  birth¬ 
day.  Speeches  were  made  by  TJeut.- 
Gov.  Thomas  FVankson  and  W.  I.  Nolan, 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se. 


DRAMATIC  CRITICISM  NOT  LIBEL 


New  York  Jury  Upholds  Newspaper 
Opinion  Is  Privileged 

Hone.st  criticism  of  a  play  by  sc  news¬ 
paper  is  not  libel,  according  to  a  jury 
in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court.  It 
requii-ed  only  a  few  minutes  to  find  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant  in  an  action 
brought  by  Geoffrey  Stein,  an  actor, 
against  the  Tribune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Stein  alleged  he  had  been  libelled 
in  an  adverse  criticism  of  his  acting  in 
a  play. 

Heywood  Broun,  dramatic  critic  of 
the  paper,  characterized  Stein’s  acting  as 
the  worst  he  had  ever  seen,  and  as- 
.sailed  the  play  as  unclean,  indecent  and 
unhealthy.  The  jury  con.sldered  the 
criticism  justified  and  refu.sed  Stein’s 
demand  for  $10,000  damages,  which,  he 
alleged,  his  professional  reputation  suf¬ 
fered. 


Advertising  Shapes  the  Mind 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  February  22.  —  The 
psychology  rf  adverti.sement  w  riting  was 
stressed  by  Dr.  Dillard  Jacobs  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  la.st  night  before  the  advertl.sing 
class  of  the  Georgia  Tech  in  Atlanta. 
Dr.  Jacobs  declared  tnat  sales  really 
are  not  made  in  the  store.s  and  at  the 
counters,  but  in  the  mind.';  of  the  pur- 
cha.ser5i,  and  that  the  tharacter  of  the 
advertising  read  by  the  purcha.ser 
shapes  his  mind. 


Things  Have  Changed  in  31  Years 
Robert  Maxwell  recently  completed 
his  thirty-first  year  of  service  with  the 
Capper  publications,  T'opeka,  Kan.  He 
has  risen  from  foreman  of  a  one-man 
shop  to  manager  of  a  press  room  force 
that  handles  6,000,000  copies  of  nine 
publicationa 
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High  newspaper-making  costs  have 
made  newspaper  publishers  more  in¬ 
terested  than  ever  before  as  to  the 
efficient  and  economical  mechanical 
equipment  of  their  plants.  This 
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SECOND  CLASS  KATES 
STILL  RANKLE 


(('ontinued  from  Page  5) 
county  mailings  of  second  class  mail 
must  be  convinced  that  the  issue  is  one 
which  is  liable  to  sooner  or  later  affect 
even  the  smallest  publishers  whose 
ncwspajiers  are  most  restricted  in  cir¬ 
culation. 

Hughes  Report  Is  Obsolete 
The  ob.solete  and  inapplicable  Hughes 
«*ommi.s.sion  report  has  b<‘en  the  bug- 
iH-ar  of  publishers  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  effort  to  apply  an  increa.se  of  sec¬ 
ond  cla.ss  postage  rates  in  the  guise  of 
a  war  tax  levy.  Senator  Smoot  voiced 
the  sentiment  of  countless  newspaper 
men  when  he  protested  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  again.st  the  use  of  the 
Hughes  Commi.s.sion  report  to  conjure 
up  the  supposed  “subsidy”  of  $70,000,- 
<»00  allegedly  granted  to  the  publishers 
of  the  country.  There  are  publishers 
who  feel  that  the  present  scheme  of 
weighing  the  mails  affords  at  best  insuf¬ 
ficient  foundation  on  which  to  ba.se  cost 
figures  for  a  full  year  and  an  even 
larger  proportion  of  publishers  have,  in 
the  course  of  the  pa.st  year’s  hearings 
and  conferences  at  Washington,  pro¬ 
tested  again.st  the  defect  which  was 
criticised  by  Senator  Smoot  as  “unfair” 
namely  the  charging  of  second  class 
mail  with  its  pro  rata  portion  of  the 
whole  expense  of  handling  the  mails. 
It  was  in  that  connection,  by  the  way, 
that  Senator  Smoot  named  the  figure  of 
$10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  as  the  probable 
total  average  annual  deficit  on  second 
<-Ias.s  mail,  if  correctly  figured,  even 
though  that  mail  be  carried  at  the  old 
rate. 

I’ubli»heri«  Lark  Confidence 
I’tfer  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  well-informed  publishers  in  the  Po.st 
Office  Department’s  ba.sis  for  .second 
cla.ss  mail  statistics  has  incited  skeptic¬ 
ism  with  respect  to  the  figures  that 
have  been  put  forward  as  indicative  of 
the  increase  in  po.stal  income  under  the 
new  rates  that  went  into  effect  on  news- 
par>er  and  periodical  mail  last  July.  The 
same  attitude,  attributable  to  the  same 
cause,  has  been  taken  in  publi.shing 
circles  with  respect  to  the  memorandum 
prepared  at  the  Post  Office  Department 
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pi'cdicting  that  an  increase  of  annual 
revenue  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  is  the 
iiest  that  could  be  expteted  from  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Senate’s  rejected  plan 
for  a  flat  rate  of  1%  cents  per  pound 
instead  of  1  cent  per  pound  upon  ship¬ 
ments  of  papers  for  delivery  beyond  the 
first  and  second  zones. 

Nothing  perhaps  is  better  calculated 
to  inspire  a  newspaper  publi.sher  with  a 
longring  for  an  up-to-date,  efficient  sys¬ 
tem  of  postal  co.st  accounting  than  the 
recent  assertion  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  to  the  effect:  “If  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  finally  made  law  the  second 
class  publications  will  be  handled  at 
an  annual  loss  of  approximately  $68,000,- 
000.  It  was  estimated  that  the  zone 
rates  now  in  effect  would  ultimately 
have  increased  the  revenue  on  second 
class  matter  about  $18,000,000  or  $20,- 
000,000.  Even  at  those  rates  in  effect 
the  loss  would  have  been  at  least  $50,- 
000,000  over  the  cost  of  transportation 
handling.  The  propo.sed  rates  will  not 
pay  the  handling  costs  in  any  instance, 
let  alone  the  transportation  and  other 
charges.” 

The  ruse  of  doubtful  propriety  where¬ 
by  a  lone  “holiday  numlier”  is  made  to 
convey  the  imputed  stigma  of  its  dis¬ 
proportionate  adverti.sing  patronage  to 
all  the  other  i.s-sues  of  the  year  Is 
capable  of  employment,  of  course,  only 
before  an  audience,  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  are  .surpri.singly  ignorant, 
seemingly,  of  the  most  obvious  details 
of  the  publishing  bu.slness.  However, 
when  two  distinguished  Senators  will 
engage  in  a  spirited  debate,  due  solely 
to  the  a.ssumption  that  John  A.  Penton, 
of  Cleveland,  is  the  publisher  of  the 
Iron  Age,  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
expect  that  there  will  be  at  the  Capitol 
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analysis  of  the  comment  of  postal  offl- 
cials  to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
“lo.st  nearly  $4,000’’  on  the  issue  of 
January  3,  1918,  of  the  Iron  Age  and 
that  the  department  “lost  nearly  $2,500” 
on  the  Hardware  Age,  i.ssue  of  Febru¬ 
ary  7.  1918.  That  the  “annual  review” 
and  “spring  buying”  numbers  of  trade 
journals  have,  rather  than  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issues  of  metropolitan  newspapers, 
been  the  subjects  of  fcuch  dis-section  is 
probably  for  newspaper  owners  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  good  luck  rather  than  good  man¬ 
agement 


Osborne  Made  Associate  Editor 
KcuENETTADy,  N.  Y.,  February  26. — 
Frank  J.  Early,  feature  Sunday  writer 
for  the  Syracuse  Herald,  has  joined  the 
•staff  of  the  Union-Star.  William  B. 
Osborne,  political  reporter,  has  become 
as-sociate  editor.  Daniel  J.  Duval,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Prass,  is  now  sports  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  C.  J.  Cunningham,  who  returned  to 
Waterbury,  Conn.  W.  W.  Campbell,  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  named  secretary  to 
Senator  Yelverton. 


Suit  Against  J.  C.  Shaffer 
The  tinancial  affairs  of  John  C.  Shaf¬ 
fer,  publi.siier  of  the  Star  newspapers 


Consider  Clarksburg 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Population.  1918  estimate,  36,000. 
located  on  the  west  fork  of  the 
Monongahela  river  on  the  main  Une  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  with 
five  converging  divisions  of  that 
s.v8tem:  also  five  converging  Unes  of 
Monongahela  Valley  Traction  system. 
Center  of  a  rich  farming  distriirt  and 
one  of  the  greatest  natural  gas.  oil 
and  coal  fields  in  the  world.  Extensive 
mining  of  coal  In  surrounding  country, 
abundant  gas  and  coal  supply  being 
two  of  the  community's  greatest  as¬ 
sets. 
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The  CHICAGO  EVENING 
POST  is  the  one  indispens¬ 
able  financial  medium  among 
Chicago’s  daily  newspapers. 

IJITHE  STAR  LEAGUE  con- 
^  sists  of  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
Terre  Haute  Star  and  Muncie 
Star — each  leads  in  its  field  and  is 
invaluable  in  covering  Indiana. 

fTiTHE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
^NEWS  and  DENVER 
TIMES,  unbeatable  in  their  field, 
are  Denver’s  premier  newspapers. 

THE  LOUISVILLE 
_  HERALD  has  by  far  the 
.rgest  circulation  and  practically 
o  advertising  competition  in  the 
loming  newspaper  field  of  Loiiis- 
illc. 


The  Shaffer  Group 


of  Indiana,  the  Chicago  Post,  Denver 
Times  and  lAJuisvilIc  Herald,  are  being 
aired  in  court  as  the  result  of  a  suit 
brought  against  his  IncKana  company 
by  Frank  C.  Ball,  of  Muncie,  to  pre¬ 
vent  alleged  “forced”  redemption  of 
1,775  shares  of  preferred  stock.  One 
of  the  allegations  in  Mr.  Ball’s  con)- 
plaint  is  that  no  dividends  have  been 
paid  on  the  company’s  preferred  .stock 
since  the  stock  was  i.ssued  in  1904. 


Hap^ood  Named  for  Denmark. 
Washington,  February  27. — Noniiau 
Hapgoo<i,  formerly  editor  of  Harper's 
Weekly  and  before  that  of  t’ollier's 
Weekly,  was  to-day  nominated  to  be 
United  States  Minister  to  Denmark. 
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W.  P.  GOODSPEED  DEAD 
OF  AUTO  INJURIES 

Served  BufTalo  News  for  Nearly  torly 
Years  and  as  Business  Manager  Since 
1902  Indefatigable  Worker  for 
Clean  Advertising 

(By  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 

Hi'kfaix),  February  26. — William  P. 
(Jood.speed,  business  manager  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  and  one  of  the 
best-known  newspapermen  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  was  buried  in  Forest  Lawn  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon.  He  died  Monday 
morning  as  a  result  of  a  cerebral 


WiLLUM  P.  GOODSPRED 

hemorrhage,  caused  by  an  automobile 
accident  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  Goodspeed  was  born  Setpember 
23,  1856,  and  came  to  Buffalo  when 
quite  young.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
was  employed  by  the  late  Edward  H. 
Butler,  founder  of  the  Evening  News 
and  father  of  the  pre.sent  editor  and 
fuiblisher,  joining  the  paper  in  August, 
1881,  and  helping  get  out  its  first  issue. 
He  was  an  integral  part  of  the  New.s, 
which  he  helped  with  his  zeal  dnd 
ability  to  develop  to  its  pre.sent  size, 
I)ro.sperity  and  influence. 


THE  ELUS  SERVICE 

•  •  •  (SwarthmorefTh. 


Gffimng 

•  A  “Different'' Sunday  School  Lesson 


R.J.B1DWELLC0. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 


As  the  iiaper  grew,  Mr.  Goodspeed 
advanced  to  various  posltlon.s,  becoming 
cashier  and  business  manager  in  1902. 
He  filled  that  post  with  credit  to  him- 
.seir  and  in  a  manner  that  helpctl  the 
paper  to  occupy  an  even  more  com¬ 
manding  position  than  it  had  before. 

Mr.  Goodspeed  was  active  in  the 
affairs  designed  to  benefit  the  city  in 
which  he  lived,  and  at  one  time  was  a 
director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  al.so 
devoted  some  time  to  personal  business 
interests,  but  never  at  the  expcn.se  of 
his  newspaper  work. 

Pioneer  in  Clean  Ad  Movement 

Mr.  Goodspeed  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
movement  for  better  advertising,  clean 
advertising  and  the  adoption  by  the 
adverti.sing  profession  of  the  highe.st 
ethical  standards  of  the  day.  His  efforts 
in  that  direction  have  been  of  distinct 
value  to  the  movement  for  truth  In  ad¬ 
vertising. 

He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Buffalo  Ad  Club,  which  practically 
owes  its  existence  to  him,  and  always 
had  been  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
organization  at  the  time  of  his  death 
being  an  officer  of  the  Greater  Buffalo 
Ad  Club,  the  body  formed  by  the  mer¬ 
ger  of  the  old  Ad  Club  and  the  Greater 
Buffalo  Club.  In  bringing  about  this 
union  Mr.  Goodspeed  was  an  indefatiga¬ 
ble  worker. 

Mr.  Goodspeed  had  many  wsirm 
friends  in  the  newspaper  bu.siness  and 
out  of  it.  He  had  the  capacity  to  make 
friends  and  to  keep  them.  Always 
genial,  always  fair,  the  oldest  employee 
of  the  paper  in  point  of  .service  but  one 
of  the  youngest  in  spirit  and  energy, 
William  P.  Goodspeed’s  death  is  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  newspaper  profes.sion. 
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Canadian  Press  Pays  Honor 
to  Dead  Premier 

Ottawa  (iailery  Sends  “30"  Floral  Trili- 
ute  to  Bier  Once  Secured  U.  S.  Par¬ 
don  for  Indiscreet  Reporter 

(By  Our  Own  (3urr«“8l>oii<lcnt. ) 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  February  25. — In  the 
“wildernes.s  of  Hovers”  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  bier  of  the  late  Sir  Wilfrid 
I.iaurier,  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the 
Canadian  Farliament,  was  one  large 
piece  wliici',  save  to  iremb<rs  of  the 
fourth  estate,  was  the  subject  of  si)ecu- 
lative  curiosity  by  the  thousands  who 
paid  their  last  respects  during  the  lying- 
in-state  of  one  of  the  most  out.standing 
figures  in  Canadian  politics.  It  was  a 
great  "30”  s -nt  by  members  of  the  Press 
Gallery  at  the  Canadian  capital. 


Bridgeport 

in  PEACE  and  WAR 

Connecticut's  Greatest  Manufacturing 
City.  Peace  Products  known  the  world 
over  are  made 

in  Bridgeport 

Columbia  Graphophones.  Sinzer  Sew¬ 
ing  Machines,  Warner  Brothers  Cor¬ 
sets,  tVeed  Tire  Chains  and  many 
others  will  keep  Bridgeport’s  workmen 
busy. 

The  STANDARD  TELEGRAM  and  POST 

Cover  the  field  Uke  snow. 
FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 
The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Asenry, 
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LYNN  TELECRAM-NEWS 

Largest  Circulation  in 
Lynn. 

Most  Ui)-to  date  Daily  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts. 

Member  of  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 

LYNN  TELEGRAM-NEWS 

LYNN,  MASS. 


We  can  increase  your  business — ^you 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how  press 
clipping  can  be  made  a  business- 
builder  for  you. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Always-^curately  gURRELLE 


742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


iDternatioDal  News  Senrice 

World  Bldg.  Now  York 


145  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City. 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


The  lloral  offering  was  .singularly  ap- 
iiropriatc  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
last  words  of  Sir  Wilfrid  were,  "C’est 
tini.s”  (It ’s  ended).  The  members  or  the 
gallery  took  the  natural  met  hod  of  trans¬ 
lating  the  dying  ine.ssagc  of  one  wlio 
during  his  long  years  in  politics  en¬ 
deared  himself  to  Parliamentary  re¬ 
porters  as  no  other  Canadian  politician 
has  done. 

Sir  Wilfrid’s  unfailing  courte.sy  to  all 
classes  was  appreciated  by  none  to  a 
greater  extent  than  by  the  newspaper¬ 
men,  by  whom  he  was  beloved,  and  an 
added  touch  of  intimacy  was  lent  by 


The  Following  Newspaper* 
are  Members  of 


AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  to  examine,  through  quali¬ 
fied  auditors  or  independent  audit¬ 
ing  concerns,  who  are  certified 
public  accountants,  any  and  all 
bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  re¬ 
ports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  necessary  to  show  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  circulation,  the  sources  from 
which  it  is  secured,  and  where 
it  is  distributed. 

AI.ABAMA 

BirnilnKhani  . NEWS 

Average  circulation  for  June,  1918, 
Daily.  48.896;  Sunday,  BS.T95.  Printed 
2,865,884  linee  more  edvertisina  then  Ite 
neareat  competitor  In  1917. 

CALIFORNIA 

Lon  AnKelen . EXAMINER 

A.  B.  O.  Audit  reports  show  larseit 
Morning  and  Sunday  circulation.  Great¬ 
est  Home  Delivery. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  . DAILY 

GEORGIAN  AND  SUNDAY  AMERICAN 
Circulation  dally,  62,537;  Sunday,  106,- 
287.  The  largest  8c  afternoon  eirenla- 
tlon  in  America.  The  greatest  Sunday 
circulation  In  this  section  of  the  South. 
ILLINOIS 

Joliet . HERALD  NEWS 

Circulation.  18,100. 

IOWA 

Den  Moinen. SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 
More  than  800,000  circulatton  gnaran' 
teed  and  proved,  or  no  pay.  Member 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans . ’HMES  PICAYUNE 

MONTANA 

Untte  . MINER 

Average  daily.  14,900;  Sunday,  28.676, 
for  6  months  ending  ^rli  1,  191A 

MISSOURI 

St.  Lonin . POST-DISPATCH 

Dally  Evening  and  Sunday  Homing. 

Is  the  only  newspaper  in  Its  territory 
with  the  beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture 
Section. 

The  POST-DISPA'PCH  eelle  more  papers 
In  St.  Louis  and  anbnrba  every  day  lu 
the  year  than  there  are  homes  In  the 
city. 

Oirrnlatlon  for  entire  year  1918: 

Sunday  average  . 868.177 

Dally  . 189.796 

NEW  JERSEY 

Anbury  Park . PRESS 

Elisabeth . JOURNAL 

Pateraon  .  PRESS-GUARDIAN 

Plainfield . COURIER-NEWS 

YORK 

Bnflalo . COURIER  A  ENQUIRER 

New  York  City . 

..IL  PROGRESSO  ITAIX>- AMERICANO 

New  York  City . DAY 

The  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  ten- 
eral  advertlaer  ahonid  overlook. 

OHIO 

VonnKstown  .  VINDICATOR 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie  .  TIMES 

Wllkea-Barre  . TIMB8-LEADER 

TENNESSEE 

Nashville  .  BANNER 

Houston  . CHRONICLE 

The  Chronicle  gnerantees  a  cirenlation 
of  50.000  dally  and  68,000  Sunday. 
VIRGINIA 

Ilarrlnonhurs  . 

. DAILY  NEWS-RECORD 

largest  circulation  of  any  dally  p^por 
In  the  famona  valley  of  Virginia. 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle  . POST-INTELLIGBNOBR 
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I  Ik*  fa<*t  ‘hat  in  his  younger  iJays  the 
•  'anarlian  s'ate.sn»an  was  identified  with 
newspaisT  work  to  the  extent  of  puh- 
lishing  H  I  r«*neh  wwkly  for  a  slnu-| 
time.  He  had  in  the  galiery  political 
enemies,  b  .it  there  were  few  of  the  older 
I’arliameniary  reporters  whom  he  di.l  not 
niimi»er  aioong  his  personal  friends. 

.\mong  'he  many  reminiscences  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  recalled  following  his  death  wa.s 
one  which  indicates  the  true  character 
of  the  man:  Shortly  before  Presi¬ 

dent  Taft  lelinquished  the  clmir  at  the 
White  House  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Pre.ss  Gallery  was  guilty,  while  in  the 
rnited  States,  of  an  indiscretion  which 
ran  him  foul  of  the  United  States  au- 
tlioritie.s. 

The  offence  was  not  a  serious  one,  but 
it  was  coriipiicated  by  a  series  of  cir- 
cum.stances  .vhich  tended  to  put  the 
Canadian  newspaperman  in  a  bad  light. 
Sir  Wilfrid,  then  Premier,  heard  of  the 
trouble,  ancl  made  it  his  bu.siness  to  g- 
to  Wa.shington  and  take  the  matter  up 
with  Pre.sirtent  Taft,  with  the  resuit  that 
one  of  tho  la.st  otflcial  acts  performed 
by  the  latter  was  the  issuance  to  the 
indiscreet  newspaperman  of  a  pardon, 
without  wiiicli  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  re-enter  the  States. 

Such  a  man  was  I.iaurier,  whom  not 
only  Canada,  but  all  of  the  world  who 
knew  him,  mourns. 


The  Canadian  Pre.ss  Association  wa.s 
otticii'liy  represented  at  the  state  funeral 
by  its  pre.sident,  W.  J.  Taylor,  Wood- 
sto<'k  Sentinel-Review;  its  manager, 
.lohn  .M.  Imrie,  and  J.  G.  Elliott,  Kings¬ 
ton  Whig,  chairman  of  the  editorial 
section. 

There  was  a  large  delegation  of  news- 
pa  fiermen  pre.sent,  among  whom  were 
the  following:  Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  Ed¬ 
monton  Riilletin;  Hon.  George  Graham. 
Rroi'kville  Itecorder-Times;  Hon.  W.  S. 
Fielding,  Montreal  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Hon.  Frank  Carrell,  Quebec 
Telegraph;  W.  G.-  Jaffray,  president, 
and  Stewart  Eyon,  editor  Toronto 
GIoIk*:  C.  a.  C.  Jennings,  Toronto  Mail 
and  Empire;  J.  E.  Atkinson,  Toronto 
Star;  J.  M.  Ea.stwobd.  Hamilton  Times; 

F.  .Macdonald,  Halifax  Chronicle;  P. 
1>.  KOS.S,  Ottawa  Journal-Pre.ss;  W.  M. 
Soiitham  and  H.  S.  Southam,  Ottawa 
Citizen. 


Owner  of  London  Mirror  Dead 
l^jNDON,  February  24. — Sir  Bertram 
I>*wis  IJina,  one  of  Great  Britain's 
largest  new.spaper  owners,  died  to-day 
of  influenza.  He  was  a  captain  in  the 
Canadian  Army.  He  controlled  the 
Ix>ndon  Daily  Mirror,  the  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial.  the  Glasgow -Daily  Record,  and 
the  lyeds  Mercury. 


OBITU.4RY  NOTES 


James  Frboeric  Webster,  pre.sident  of 
the  Nekoncgan  Paper  Company  and  the 
pioneer  paper  mill  operator  on  the 
Penobscot  River  in  Maine,  died  Febru- 


Can  You  Write? 

Then  why  not  place  aome  of  yonr  work 
with  the  magannc  and  book  publiakcra.  Wo 
will  handle  your  nutnuacripia  promptly  and 
cficiently  and  keep  yon  poated  on  the  market 
for  yonr  kind  of  copy.  We  eonaidor  tke 
work  of  experienced  writers  only.  Write 
Ji  for  particulars. 

WILDER  &  BUELL 

225  Ftfth  Atomm 
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ary  I'J  in  Boston.  In  1890  he  built  the 
first  paper  mill  on  the  Penobscot 
River,  tlie  Wpl>stef  mill,  now  a  part  of 
the  International  l*apcr  Company 
equipment.  He  continued  active  in  the 
paper  industry  as  president  of  the 
Nekonegan  Paper  Company  up  to  a  few 
weeks  prior  to  his  death.  He  was  born 
in  Orono,  Me.,  and  wa.s  sixty-flve  years 
old. 

Frank  J.  Hopkins,  a  proofreader  on 
the  New  York  American,  was  killed  by 
a  subway  train  Monday  morning. 

Harry  Prevost  Tracy,  a  New  York 
advertising  designer,  died  in  Denver  on 
February  19  of  pneumonia. 

Mrs.  Ella  b'BW  Coulter,  wife  of  John 
Coulter,  financial  editor  of  the  New 
York  Morning  Telegraph,  died  Febru¬ 
ary  21. 

Sejct.  Roy  F.  Elder,  who  had  been 
employed  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.) 
Commonwealth  and  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 
Crescent,  has  died  of  pneumonia  at  Camp 
Knox.  He  was  about  to  get  his  dis¬ 
charge.  Sergt.  Elder  was  in  the  radio 
service.  He  was  twenty-four  years  old. 

.Alexander  P.  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  part  owner  of  the  Rutherford 
(N.  J.)  Republican,  died  February  19. 

Mrs.  Jul;\  C.  Jenks,  widow  of  the  late 
Francis  A.  Jenk.s,  of  the  Boston  Trans¬ 
cript,  and  mother  of  Edward  M.  Jenks, 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  died  at  Worcester, 
Ma.s.s.,  Febmary  24,  aged  .seventy-eight 
yeara 

Arthur  T.  Button,  an  illustrator  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  McCHure  Syndicate,  died 
February  21  at  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New 
York. 

Theodore  Price,  former  owner  of  the 
Winche.ster  (Ma.ss.)  Star,  is  dead. 

('iiAin.Ea  W.  Murray,  editor  of  the 
Wave,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  dead. 

Mrs.  F.  Edna  LaBrecque,  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  American  staff,  is  dead. 

P.  Gray  Meek,  for  fifty  years  editor 
of  the  Democratic  Watchman,  is  dead 
in  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Roberts,  a  former  a.s.sociatc 
ea.tor  of  the  f?tandard  Dictionary,  died 
recently  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jules  M.  Oahparo,  for  many  years  art 
critic  for  the  old  Chicago  Inter  CX'ean, 
is  dead  in  New  York. 

FIuukne  B.  Hunt,  at  one  time  pub- 
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Automobile  Advertising 

appeared  during  1918 

In 

Plain  Dealer 

First  Ntwspftr  sf  Ckpehmd—Sixth  Cky 

which  WAR  far  more  than  an;  other  Clere. 
land  paiwr  carried.  THE  PLAIN  DEALER 
la  the  recosnlaed  automobile  medium  of 
Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio. 
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October,  106,330 

Does  not  print  a 
forenoon  edition 
Its  paid  circulation  in  Washing¬ 
ton  a^  suburbs  ia  believed  to 
9J4  or  S  times  that  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  edition  of  its  afternoon 
contemporary  in  the  same  terri¬ 
tory. 
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lisher  of  the  Chicago  Dramatic  Journal, 
died  recently  in  New  York. 

David  O.  Hoi.kikkik,  .ine-time  pre.sident 
of  the  PitLsliurgh  I’re.ss  ('lub,  died  sud¬ 
denly  February  15. 

Raymond  O.  Walks,  owner  of  the 
Wales  Advertising  Agency,  Topeka,  is 
dead. 

W.  H.  Jordan,  for  thirty-three  years 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Senaca  (Kan.) 
Tribune,  is  dead. 

Georce  Fairbrothkr,  former  editor  of 
the  Auburn  (Neb.)  Post,  is  dead  at  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

William  H.  Watson,  for  sixty-two 
years  a  printer  and  editor  in  Maine  and 
Massachusetts,  died  at  Biddeford,  Me., 
February  21.  He  was  seventy-six  years 
old.  He  published  Watson’s  Illuminator 
until  1910. 


Stedler  Heads  Buffalo  Club 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Ftebruary  25. — The 
Evening  News  Staff  Club  has  elected  the 
following  officers:  President,  Robert  C. 
Stedler;  vice-president,  John  G.  Rieger; 
treasurer,  (tlayton  G.  Underhill;  secre¬ 
tary,  W.  M.  Bertrand:  directors,  Cor¬ 
nelius  J.  Kennedy,  Arthur  C.  Willats, 
and  I.,ouis  Konrad. 


Starting  Ad  Agency  in  Milwaukee 
•Milwaukee,  February  24. — Harold  G. 
Camp.sie  and  Clarence  H.  Rasmuasen 
have  e.slab'i.shed  an  advertising  agency 
under  the  firm  name  of  Campsie  & 
Ra.smu.ssen. 


Toronto  Globe  75  Years  Old 
Toronto,  February  27. — The  Globe  will 
celebrate  its  seventy-fifth  birthday 
March  5. 


THE  1918  RECORD  OF 

The  Indianapolis  News 

ADVERTISING 

Display  ....  29t047.40  columns 
Classified  .  .  .  8«114.85  columns 
Total - S7.162.25 

Dali;  averase  rolumoa,  118.72 
CIRCULATION 

Total  net  paid  daily  averagel23>816 
Cit;  cirrulatloD,  66,97S. 

Rend  for  comprebenaive  report  ahowlng 
aalea  poaalbillUea  of  jrour  line  In  the 
Central  Indiana  market,  dominated  b; 
tlie  Newa. 


ALBANY  MEN  GET  PLUMS 


Franklin  and  Long  l,and  (-irod  Jobs  - 
McNally  Loses  Out 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  24. — The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  George  W.  Franklin,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Troy  Record,  as  head  of 
the  news  bureau  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee,  was  announced  to-day.  He 
succeeds  Henry  F.  Prescott.  Mr.  Frank¬ 
lin  resigned  as  deputy  superintendent 
of  pri.sons  to  accept  the  appointment 
Another  former  newspaperman,  Sen¬ 
ator  James  L.  Long,  of  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I., 
has  been  appointed  deputy  superin¬ 
tendent  to  succeed  Mr.  F1*anklin.  Joseph 
T.  McNally,  managing  editor  of  the 
Albany  Argus,  was  an  active  candidate 
for  the  appointment. 


Resumes  Toronto  News  Management 
Toronto,  February  25. — Chester  W 
McDiarmid,  former  managing  director 
of  the  Toronto  News  and  lately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Canadian  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  A.ssociation,  Montreal,  has  resumed 
the  management  of  the  Newa 


The  Detroit  News 


has  more  paid  circulatio  n  week 
days  in  Detroit  than  all  com- 
pietitors  combined. 

Memlier  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  COLUMNS 

Through  the  classified  columns  of  Editor  &  Pubusher  you  may  find  a  buyer  for 
any  useful  mechanical  equipment  for  which  you  have  no  present  need.  A  "For 
Bale"  ad  at  thirty  cents  per  line  may  thus  turn  into  cash  something  which  now 
merely  requires  storage  room — and  which  would  be  of  real  service  to  some¬ 
body  else. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertising  under  this  classification,  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  unemployed,  not  to  exceed  60  words,  two 
insertions  FREE. 


All  Around  Newspaperman 

AH  around,  dependable  newspaperman, 
a^ed  45,  with  splendid  editorial  and 
business  experience,  seeks  position 
March  1.  Married  and  of  good  habits. 
I.iOves  his  work.  Has  built  up  several 
run-down  properties.  Will  tackle  the 
hardest.  Address  Energry,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Editor 

An  editor  who  has  had  successful  ex¬ 
perience  in  large  and  small  cities  seeks  a 
change  of  environment.  He  is  now  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of  a  newspaper 
property  which  has  been  more  than 
ordinarily  successful  under  his  manage¬ 
ment  For  further  particulars  address 
A-611,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Man 

Reporter  and  re-wrlte  mtin.  Seven 
years’  experience  in  New  York  City.  Re¬ 
cently  discharged  from  U.  S.  Army,  and 
wants  to  make  immediate  connection, 
will  consider  out-o'-town  offer.  Address 
A-615,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Opportunity 

Young  man,  22,  with  advertising  and 
selling  experience  with  leading  newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  York  city  desires  opportunity 
in  reliable  publishing  house  or  in  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  large  concern; 
now  employed.  Address  A-614,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor-Manager 

High-grade,  all-round  newsiwiperman, 
35,  married,  seeks  permanent  position. 
Has  managed  and  edited  live  weeklies 
and  been  advertising  manager  of  coun¬ 
try  daily;  has  had  metropcUitan  experi¬ 
ence  and  is  ad  and  Job  compositor.  Ref¬ 
erences,  photo  and  specimen  papers 
prove  his  worth.  Address  A.  Todd,  Jr.. 
Morrison,  Ill. 


Practical  Newspaper  Man 

A  practical  new.spaper  man,  I  take  it,  is 
one  who  has  had  experieace  as  a  general 
writer,  understands  desk  work,  copy 
reading,  make-up,  type,  etc.  I  come  un¬ 
der  this  head.  I  have  had  more  than 
twenty  years’  experience  on  new.spaper.s, 
almost  all  in  New  York  City;  also  In 
free  lance  and  magazine  work.  I  am 
Just  getting  through  with  a  publicity 
’’drive.”  Am  sober.  Industrious,  married 
and  have  a  family.  Would  consider  an 
offer  for  my  .services.  Address  A-618, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Stereotyper-Pressman 

Stereotyper-pre.ssman,  at  present  em¬ 
ployed  in  charge  of  both  department.s, 
seeks  change.  Familiar  with  all  makes 
of  presses.  Good  reference.  Address 
A-621,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor — Manager 

Editor-manager  of  small  Eastern  daily 
in  admittedly  ‘‘deadest  town  In  America” 
wants  similar  po.sition  in  town  up  to 
25.000  where  real  people  live  and  who 
would  recognize  progress  if  they  met  it 
coming  down  the  street.  Am  Middle 
Western  man  and  prefer  to  get  back 
among  people  of  that  or  Western  coun¬ 
try,  though  will  con.slder  proposition 
elsewhere  if  town  is  alive.  Know  news¬ 
paper  work  thoroughly  and  can  give 
convincing  evidence  of  ability;  Interview 
if  possible.  Not  cheap  man.  but  right 
kind  of  place  will  have  special  Induce¬ 
ment  more  important  than  salary.  Pre¬ 
fer  location  where  paper  and  field  need 
building  up  and  developing.  Rend  copy 
of  paper  and  particulars  to  A-622,  care 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor 

Wanted — Position  on  editorial  .staff  of 
magazine.  Have  knowledge  of  com¬ 
mercial  advertising.  College  man.  Hon¬ 
orably  discharged  from  Photographic 
Division,  Air  Service.  Address  A-623, 
care  of  Pldltor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Wants  position.  Twenty  years  execu¬ 
tive  experience  on  dailies — thoroughly 
familiar  with  mail  room,  carriers,  news¬ 
dealers,  mail  subscriptions,  office  sys¬ 
tem  and  management;  In  fact,  every 
detail  of  circulation.  And  I  know  how 
to  get  new  readers.  A-1  references 
from  la.st  employers.  Address  A-630, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor 

Wanted,  situation  as  editor  Republican 
daily.  Central  or  Western  State.  Ex¬ 
perienced  editorial  writer  and  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Address  A-631,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager — 
Solicitor 

All-around  newspaper  experience,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  years  as  magazine  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Ea-stern  territory  has  fitted 
me  for  work  as  advertising  manager  on 
large  Eastern  newspaper  or  assi.stant 
advertising  manager  on  metropolitan 
paper.  Age  26,  first  lieutenant  A.  S., 
ju.st  di.scharged  from  overseas  service. 
Addre.ss  A-632,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
li.sher. 


Secretary 

Young  man,  27,  recently  discharged 
from  the  army,  with  three  and  one-half 
years’  experience  in  newspaper  office, 
desires  position  as  secretary  or  a.ssistant 
to  business  manager  of  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Pos.sess  tact,  executive  abil¬ 
ity,  thorough  knowledge  of  publishing 
office  management  and  detail;  al.so  va- 
rlotis  classes  of  advertising.  Excellent 
references.  Address  A-619,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  Executive 

Editorial  executive,  under  40.  wishes  to 
meet  the  puhli.sher  who  wi.shes  to  find 
the  man  with  purpo.se  in  his  .soul;  who 
can  fight,  with  love  of  God  in  his  heart, 
for  big,  growing  principles  that  m.ake 
for  the  bigger  newspaper.  This  man 
will  omit  egotism  and  talk  frankly,  but 
must  know  as  well  as  l)e  known.  Ad¬ 
dress  A-617,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonist 

First-class  cartoonl.st  desires  new  loca¬ 
tion.  Several  years’  experience.  Address 
A-610,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Thoroughly  Trained 
Journalist 

"Smilest”  and  original  stylist,  expert 
in  putting  human  touch  into  copy,  seeks 
opportunity  as  columnist,  and  commen¬ 
tator  on  town  topics  and  current  events. 
Thoroughly  trained  Journalist,  skilled 
Interviewer  and  Investigator,  wide 
knowledge  of  men.  New  and  Old  World 
affairs,  highly  educated  In  the  new  eco¬ 
nomics,  capital  and  labor  problems,  etc. 
Wide  country  town,  city  and  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  and  business  maga¬ 
zine  experience.  Also  favorably  known 
as  writer  of  result-getting  national  ad¬ 
vertising  copv.  Old  American  ancestry, 
attractive  personality,  aged  37;  out  of 
war  work.  Immediately  available.  Pro¬ 
lific  writer  with  national  reputation  to 
sustain,  .\ddre.s3  A-633.  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Circulation  or  Business 
Manager 

T  want  nn  opportunity  with* a  live  news¬ 
paper  where  there  is  field  for  develop¬ 
ment.  Am  not  looking  for  a  Job.  T 
have  one.  Strong  on  organization  and 
efficiency.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all 
department.s.  Twenty-six  vears  of  age, 
married,  two  children.  References  of 
cre<lit.  Reason  for  desiring  change — 
don’t  want  to  waste  more  time  on  paper 
that  is  satisfied.  Address  A-627,  care  of 
E<lltor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 


Reporter 

Reporter  seeks  position  on  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  as  police  and  general  assign¬ 
ments  reporter.  Five  years’  experience 
on  staff  of  Bayonne  Evening  'Times. 
Have  written  for  magazines.  Possess  a 
college  education.  Expect  at  least  $25. 
Address  A-612,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Foreman  of  Pressroom 

Combination  press  and  stereotype  Job,  or 
foreman  of  pre.ssroom,  position  on  a  sub¬ 
urban  six-day  sheet.  Past  experience, 
formerly  erector  on  web  presses.  Have 
run  Scott.  Goss,  Duplex,  and  Hoe  web 
presses.  Union  man;  married,  with  fam¬ 
ily;  desires  to  settle  down  near  Ea.st 
coast.  Addre.ss  A-613,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publi.sher. 


Reporter — Desk  Man 

Thoroughly  reliable  reporter  and  desk 
man  of  broad  experience  desires  posi¬ 
tion  where  ability  la  heeded.  Good  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  William  Griffin,  826 
St.  Ix>uia  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Editor’s  Assistant 

Editor’s  assistant,  general  newspaper 
writing  and  editorial  experience.  De¬ 
sires  affiliation  wth  newspaper  or  peri¬ 
odical,  New  York  or  suburbs.  Addre.ss 
.\-620,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor — Business 
Manager 

An  experienced  and  succe.ssful  news¬ 
paper  man  desires  position  as  managing 
editor  or  busine.ss  manager  in  city  of 
50,000  or  greater.  He  also  carries  cre¬ 
dentials  .showing  him  to  be  one  of  the 
be.Bt  editorial  writers  in  the  West.  He 
is  thoroughly  reliable  and  capable  and 
no  blu.sterer.  Is  immediately  available 
for  .suitable  position  anywhere  but  pre¬ 
fers  the  West.  Can  present  convincing 
references  and  If  cannot  make  good  docs 
not  desire  to  be  retained.  Address  C.  O. 
Broxon,  Box  87,  Bol.se,  Idaho. 


Magazine  Editor 

Now  that  the  war  is  over.  I  intend  to 
resume  my  rightful  place  at  not  less 
than  $3,000  a  year.  What  I  have  done 
is  the  best  evidence  of  what  I  can  do. 
At  present  in  a  minor  position.  Address 
A.  504,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mailing  Machine  Man 

Energetic  young  man  desires  a  good 
position  with  some  large  paper  in  the 
southeast.  Am  an'  all  round  man  and 
capable  of  doing  anything  in  the  mail 
room  or  galley  room.  Address  A — 604, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man 

Young,  ambitiouit.  8  years’  experience, 
now  employed  with  large  evening  daily, 
de.sires  change  as  adverti.sing  manager. 
Fully  capable  to  sell,  write,  and  man¬ 
age;  future  prospects  an  Important  fac¬ 
tor.  Addre.ss  A-634.  care  of  Editor  & 
Publi.sher. 


Editor 

Position  as  managing,  telegraph  or  city 
editor,  strong  editorial  writer.  Address 
W.  J.  Huske,  274  13th  Ave.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  clas'dfien- 
tion,  twenty-fire  cents  per  line.  Count 
six  words  to  the  line. 


Advertising — Circulation 

Wanted — Man  about  30  with  newspaper 
experience,  advertising  or  circulation, 
preferably  both,  to  assist  manager  of 
afternoon  daily  In  town  of  50,000  whoso 
only  problem  is  to  beat  its  own  record. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Address 
A-624.  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor 

strong  Southern  dally,  morning  news¬ 
paper,  wishes  to  employ  capable,  llve- 
wiie  managing  editor.  This  paper  now 
has  circulation  in  exce.ss  of  20,000,  is 
.still  growing  and  la  recognized  as  the 
leading  paper  in  its  section.  Address, 
stating  age,  experience,  and  .salary  ex¬ 
pected,  A-626,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Wanted — Circulation  manager  for  paper 
of  large  circulation  in  city  over  200,000. 
Experience  with  district  system  of  cir¬ 
culation  preferred.  Please  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience  in  full,  and  salary  expected.  Ad¬ 
dress  A-625,  care  of  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


F  O  R  S  A  L  E 

Advertisements  under  this  classification, 
thirty  cents  per  line.  Count  six  words 
to  the  line. 


For  Sale  at  a  Sacrifice 

20  Mergenthaler  Linotypes — Model  One. 
Used  by  the  Chicaf'o  Herald  until  its 
recent  merger  with  the  Examiner.  Will 
set  5  to  11  pt.  Good  working  condition. 
$500  each.  Elarly  buyers  get  choice. 
FANTUS  BROTHERS,  626  SOUTH 
DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion  forty  cents  per  live.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Foreman,  two  or  three  linotype  oper¬ 
ators,  and  good  circulation  man  may 
purchase  stock  at  par  in  good  evening 
newspaper  in  South  and  obtain  goo<l 
positions.  Stock  pays  good  dividends. 
City  of  15,000.  Address  A-628,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


$40,000cash  in  hand 

for  first  payment  on  most  desir¬ 
able  newspaper  property  offered. 
Interests  in  large  properties  car. 
rying  management  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  All  locations  considered. 
Proposition  S.  K. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


CONSOLIDATION 

U  the  recognized  route  to  Urge  returns  in 
nearly  every  line  of  commercial  industry. 

We  believe  that  publishing  properties 
offer  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  the 
helds  for  merger  and  consolidation. 

We  have  a  record  of  results  in  this 
difficult  work  that  you  should  investigate. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Nnrspaftr  end  Moffosin*  ProPtrtits 
TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


U.  S.  P.  O.  REPORT 

For  the  period  ending  Oct.  1,  1918 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

Daily  . 70,964 

Sunday  . {H),242 

Average  . 73,703 

Fortlsn  rspressnfalivot 
THB  JOHN  BUDD  OOMFANT 
New  York  OUesAo  Bt.  Louia 


Take  it  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 

The  Fastest  Engravers 
on  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  NaMBU  St.,  Tribun*  Bldg. 
N*w  York  City 
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PREPARE  FOR  I.  C.  M.  A. 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


Thouich  Buffalo  Meeting  Is  Four  Months 
Off,  President  Taylor  Urges  Plans 
for  Making  26th  Meeting  the 
Best  Ever 


By  J.  K.  Tatlok, 

I'rcsiUont  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association. 

In  approximately  four  months’  time 
wc  will  be  assembled  together  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo  for  the  twenty-.sixth 
annual  convention.  It  is  therefore  im¬ 
perative  at  this  time  that  all  chairmen 
and  members  of  committees  make  a 
s|»ecial  effort  that  this  twenty-sixth 
“get-together"  be  the  banner  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  our  a.ssociation. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  is  situated  geo¬ 
graphically  so  that  our  attendance 
should  be  u  record  gathering.  Railroad 
and  water  transportation  facilities  all 
apply  to  this  metropolis  of  the  Ka.st,  so 
that  very  little  time  is  lost  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  Buffalo. 

-Vt  no  time  in  the  hi.story  of  our  a.s.so- 
ciation  have  sul)iects  of  greater  interest 
and  importance  confronted  the  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  During  the  war  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  sprang  up  that  nece.s.si- 
tated  new  circulation  ideas  and  methods 
that  are  to-day  incorjKjrated  into  our 
bu.siness  and  in  many  ways  revolution- 
i7.e<l  old  theories  of  circulation. 

To-day  we  have  the  after-war  effect 
or  what  I  might  term  “the  receding  of 
war  tide.”  How  far  this  receding  will 
proceed  is  due  largely  to  the  activity 
of  the  individual  manager  in  his  own 
territory. 

The  removal  of  (lovernment  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  War  Board  has 
made  an  opening  po.s.si:>le  for  old  con¬ 
ditions  to  creep  Wck  in. 

Many  of  them  should  not  be  permitted 
to  come  l»ack.  All  this  is  but  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  importance  of  our  meet¬ 
ing  in  June. 

Permit  me  at  this  lime  to  urge  upon 
every  chairman  of  the  various  commit¬ 
tees.  every  meml)er  of  the  committees 
and  the  membership  at  large  to  l>egin 
at  this  time  to  lay  idans  for  June  11, 
12  and  13. 


CIRCX'LATION  NOTES 

Iteient  new  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  C’ii'culation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  are:  L.  L.  Bowyer,  Des  Moines 
t’apital;  Murray  T.  Beck,  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Leader;  Frank  W.  Emery  and 
(Tiarles  Waterfleld,  New  York  Herald; 

R.  O.  riyer,  Milwaukee  Journal;  W.  D. 
Tanner,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Dispatch; 

W.  Butler,  Buffalo  Commercial;  M. 
F.  Fickinger,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express; 
L.  Morris,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  & 
Observer;  Victor  I.attanner,  Milwaukee 
Wi.s<-onsin-News;  H.  A.  Starks,  Ames 
(la.)  Register-Tribune;  William  D. 


The  Circulation 

OF 

The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

(Morning  and  Evening) 
for  1918  averaged  116,223 
net  paid  daily,  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  any  two  other 
Iowa  newspapers. 


Lyne.ss,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Trib¬ 
une;  William  L.  Shoup,  Richmond  Vir¬ 
ginian  ;  D.  J.  Barnett,  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Democrat;  C.  W.  Friedenthal,  Dayton 
(O.)  Herald;  Robert  E.  Kurz,  Jr.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Times;  W.  E.  Dennis,  Halifax  (N. 

S.)  Herald-Mail;  Robert  S.  Weir,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  (reinstated). 

The  Detroit  Saturday  Night  has 
opened  up  its  columns  to  a  debate  on 
Socialism,  conducted  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  Detroit 
on  one  side  and  Harry  M.  Nimmo,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper,  on  the  other.  The 
deljate  is  running  in  weekly  instal¬ 
ments. 

I.i€  Roy  1>?  Master,  city  circulation 
district  man  for  the  St.  Paul  Di.spatch- 
Pioneer  Pre.ss,  has  been  called  to  his 
home  at  Ellendale,  N.  D.,  by  illness  in 
his  family  and  will  not  return  to  his  old 
position. 

A  clearing  hou^e  for  stolen  Sunday 
new.spapers  has  exi.sted  In  Milwaukee, 
according  to  the  police,  who  say  that 
they  have  received  several  confessions. 
Jacob  Ke.stin  has  been  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  having  stolen  papers  valued 
at  $4.  Kestin  drives  an  automobile 
truck  in  which  he  delivers  Sunday 
newspapers,  and  it  is  charged  that  he 
picked  up  parcels  of  Milwaukee  papers 
as  he  went  along. 

The  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  has  dis¬ 
continued  printing  a  "bull  dog”  edition, 
which  until  now  has  been  circulated  In 
Northern  Ontario.  This  leaves  the 
held  to  a  midnight  edition  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Journal. 

Galveston  (Texas)  Tribune  carriers 
recently  p.articipated  in  a  spirited  new 
subscri))er  contest  in  which  each  one 
who  secured  five  new  Tribune  orders  re¬ 
ceived  a  new  carrier  .■=ack.  The  results 
were  .so  good  that  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  has  started  another  .similar  com¬ 
petition  in  which  cameras  will  be  the 
prizes. 

Six  Boston  newsboys  who  did  the  best 
work  in  tiehalf  of  the  pa.st  Liberty  Loans 
will  receive  medals  from  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Lil>erty  Committee. 

bill  has  Ijeen  introduced  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Hou.se  of  Representatives  at  Jef¬ 
ferson  City  to  prohibit  newspapers  and 
magazines  from  offering  prizes  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  obtaining  sul).scription8.  The 
measure,  which  was  introduced  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Botts.  of  Audrain  County, 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  12-Page  Flat  Bed 
NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 
AND  FOLDING  MACHINE 

Prints  and  folds  a  seven-column 
4-6-8-10-or  12-page  paper  to  or 
yi  page  size  at  4,500  per  hour. 
A  good  press  at  a  reasonable  price. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

Tti«  protilem  of  roTorinc  the  (^aadian  Field 
la  anawered  bjr  obtainins  tbe  aerrice  of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

wbivb  cires  tbe  clippings  on  all  mat(era  of 
Intereat  to  you,  printed  in  over  05  per  cent, 
of  tbe  newapapera  and  publicatlona  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  bead  oOce, 

74  76  OHUECH  8T..  TOKONTO,  GAN. 
Price  of  Berrice,  regular  preaa  clipping  ratea 
--apecial  rates  and  dlacounta  to  Trade  and 
Newapapera. 


makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  the  news¬ 
paper  to  offer  the  prize,  or  a  person  to 
accept  it,  as  a  reward  tor  soliciting 
sub-scriptions.  Soliciting  for  a  regular 
compensation  is  not  affected  by  the 
bill. 


ALLEN  FIGHTS  FOR  SOLDIERS 


Wants  Reparation  for  ‘’Terrible  Loss” 
Due  to  Equipment  Inefficiency. 

Washincton,  February  22.  —  Gov. 
Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kansas,  editor  of  the 
Wichita  Beacon,  was  before  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  this  week  testi¬ 
fying  on  war  equipment  inefficiency  suf¬ 
fered  by  American  troops  In  France  as 
seen  during  his  Red  Cross  work  abroad. 
Investigation  of  his  charges  was  held 
over  for  the  next  Congress  because  of 
the  short  time  left  for  the  present  ses¬ 
sion. 

’’What  is  the  purpose  of  these  dls- 
clo.sures?  We  won  the  fight,  didn’t  we,” 
asked  Senator  Kirby,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansa.s,  interrupting  the  Governor. 

"The  purpose  is  to  find  out  why  all 
this  ordnance  that  we  paid  for  did  not 
arrive  in  time,”  he  replied.  “We  won 
the  battle,  but  we  won  It  with  a  terrible 
loss.” 


Back  from  France 

-Among  the  pas.sengers  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent  Grant,  which  docked  in  New  York 
Wedne.sday,  were  Charles  M.  Lincoln, 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
World;  T.iouls  Seibold,  of  the  World; 
James  J.  Montague,  of  the  American; 
David  Lrfiwrence,  of  the  Evening  Post, 
and  Raymond  Carroll,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger.  They  were  all 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 


Service 


Thorough  Trade  Investigations, 
before  and  after  the  inauguration 
of  your  Boston  campaign,  will 
help  you  get  more  business. 

Merchandising  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the 

Boston  American 

I 


PUBLISHERS’ 
SERVICE  BUREAU 

invites  editors,  publishers,  motion 
picture  producers,  and  syndicates  to 
write  stating  kind  and  length  of 
MSS.  desired.  We  have  a  variety  of 
literary  material  suited  to  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  motion  picture 
production.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
submit  MSS.  for  examination.  Ad¬ 
dress  Publishers'  Service  Bureau, 
Dept.  K,  Washington,  D.  C, 


Hem  street’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
New  York 


Wadman  and  Hastings  Combine 
Rex  W.  Wadman  and  Don  T.  Hasting.s 
have  combined  Interests  under  the  name 
of  Rex  Wadman,  Inc.,  and  will  conduct 
a  technical  advertising  agency  with 
offices  in  New  York,  Detroit  and  (Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Wadman  has  heretofore  con¬ 
ducted  an  agency  under  his  own  name 
in  New  York  and  Mr.  Hastings  has  been 
connected  with  the  Packard,  Hupmoblle 
and  other  automobile  companies. 


Expands  to  Tokio  and  Sydney 
The  J.  Roland  Kay  Company,  of  Clil- 
cago,  has  extended  its  organization  to 
Tokio  and  Sydney.  J.  Russell  Kennedy, 
who  is  vice-president  of  the  Far  Ea.st 
company,  is  now  visiting  England  and 
will  be  in  the  United  States  in  or  before 
April.  J.  A.  Burke,  Australian  repre¬ 
sentative,  is  present  In  America  in  the 
course  of  a  trip  that  will  take  him 
around  the  world. 


ALBERT  FRANK  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


Publishers’  Representative 

O’FLAHER’TY’S  NEW  YO^ 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


THE  McCLURE 
NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE 

supplies  continuous  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  services  that  make  and 
hold  home  circulation 

ALSO 

Big  Special  Featnres  on  Timely 
Topic*  by  Leading  Writer*. 

Send  for  onr  complete  Hat  and  partic¬ 
ulars  of  our  star  features,  Including 
Frank  H.  Slmondn,  Montagne 
Glass  and  Sewell  Ford. 

N373  Foirth  Avenue,  New  York 


Many  newspaper  publishers  and 
editors  ask  for  syndicate  prices  on 
“Little  Stories  for  Bedtime,"  by 

T.  W.  Burgess. 

This  feature  is  not  syndicated. 
It  is  one  of  many  features  in  “the 
essential  service”  issued  by  The 
Associated  Newspapers  only  to  its 
members.  The  A.  N.  now  com¬ 
prises  fifty  leading  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

If  your  city  is  not  now  covered  you 
may  secure  all  informstion  from 

The  Associated  Newspapers 

170  Broadway  New  York 


To  Reach  the  Rich  Trade 
of  Kansas 

tCopeka  Satlp  Capital 

Sworn  Government  Report 
for  six  months  ending  October  I,  1918 

3  6,2  04 

It*  sale*  promotion  department 
is  at  the  service  of  advertiser*. 
And  it  really  promote*. 

Puhliihtr 

Member  A.  B.  C. 


Editor  4  Publisher  for  March  1,  1910 
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$300,000,000  in  Crops 


SELECT  LIST  of 
NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPERS 


M  ASS ACH  USETTS— Population,  3,605,622. 


Net  Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Boston  Advertiser  and  Amer- 

lean  . 

..(S) 

327,575 

.35 

.35 

Boston  Americtin  . 

..(E) 

358,5U 

.40 

.40 

Boston  Globe  . 

(ME) 

288,216 

.30 

.30 

Boston  Globe  . 

..(S) 

320,060 

.35 

.35 

Boston  Post . . 

..(M) 

540,606 

.45 

.45 

Boston  Post  . 

..(S) 

365,287 

.35 

.35 

Boston  Record  . 

..(E) 

50,650 

.15 

.15 

Boston  Transcript  .... 

.  (E) 

44,170 

.18 

.18 

Pali  River  Herald  . . . 

..(E) 

8,653 

.025 

.025 

Fitchburg  Daily  News 

..(E) 

6,140 

.025 

.025 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  . . . 

..(E) 

6,029 

.025 

.02015 

Haverhill  Gazette  ..  .. 

.  (E) 

13,072 

.0285 

.0214 

Lynn  Item  . 

..(E) 

13,562 

.050 

.042 

Lynn  Telegram-News 

(E&S) 

15,000 

.04 

.04 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen 

(ME) 

17,242 

.035 

.035 

New  Bedford  Standard 

Mercury . ;. 

(ME) 

25,307 

.05 

.05 

Salem  News  . 

..(E) 

19,443 

.055 

.04 

Worcester  Gazette  . . , . 

■  (E) 

30,564 

.07 

.05 

MAINE— 

■Population,  762, 

,787. 

Portland  Express  .... 

..  (E) 

26,283 

.06 

.045 

Portland  Telegram  . . . 

...(S) 

21,626 

.046 

.035 

RHODE  ISLAND— Population,  591,215. 


Pawtucket  Times . 

...(E) 

23,146 

.06 

.04 

Providence  Bulletin  . . . 

...(E) 

54,208 

.12 

.12 

Providence  Journal  ... 

(M*S) 

34,299 

.075*10 

.075*1 

Providence  Tribune  . . . 

.  (E) 

28,156 

.07 

.07 

Westerly  Sun  . . 

...(E) 

4,252 

.021 

.021 

’Woonsocket  Call-Reporter (E) 

10,876 

.043 

.029 

VERMONT- 

—Population,  361,205. 

Barre  Times . .■  ... 

...(E) 

6.613 

.017 

.0143 

Burlington  Daily  News 

..(E) 

8,750 

.025 

.02 

Burlington  Free  Press 

..(M) 

11,226 

.025 

.025 

CONNECTICUT— Population, 

1,114,756 

Bridgeport  Post- 

Telegram .  (MfitE) 

43,434 

.0850 

.07 

Bridgeport  Post  . 

...(S) 

11,092 

.04 

.025 

Hartford  Courant  .... 

.(MS) 

24,745 

.06 

.05 

Hartford  Times  . 

...(E) 

34,759 

.06 

.06 

New  Haven  Register  . 

,.(ES) 

25,389 

.06+ 

.OiS 

New  London  Day  .... 

...(E) 

11,064 

.03 

.025 

New  London  Telegraph 

..(M) 

4,830 

.0128 

.0128 

Waterbury  Republican 

.(MS) 

12,405 

.035* 

.025 

tRate  on  2,800  lines. 

•Rate  on  3,500  lines. 

Government  Statements  October  1st,  1918. 

supplements  the 
annual  income  of 

NEW  ENGLAND 


One  rarely  refers  to  the  agricultural  resources  of 
New  England  in  view  of  the  importance  of  its  manu¬ 
facturing  interests. 

You  might  as  well  know,  however,  that  the  farms  of 
New  England  are  real  farms  by  any  comparisons. 

For  instance,  they  raised  more  tobacco  last  year  than  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Massachusetts  distanced  all  competition  in  CRANBERRIES, 
farm  value  $2,500,000. 

Maine  dug  22,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  value  of  $240 
per  acre,  the  RECORD  for  the  United  States. 

New  England, horses  brought  the  highest  prices! 

Et  cetera,  et  cetera ! 

Inducements  to  national  advertisers  to  work  in  New  England 
and  advertise  in  the  daily  papers  are  many.  The  opportunities 
for  close  work  and  intense  advertising  are  here  the  greatest. 
The  distances  to  cover  are  small,  the  towns  many.  Of  E.  L. 
Dailies  there  are  155  with  nearly  3,000,000  circulation. 


You  can  use  them  all  to  the 
extent  of  five  full  pages  for 
less  than 


Whai  advertisers  think  of  a  newspaper 
it  more  interesting  than  what  the  paper 
thinks  of  itself.  And  when  such  thought 
happens  to  he  expressed  in  terms  of 
dollars  spent  for  advertising  space  — 
there  can  be  no  question  of  its  sincerity. 


16  of  New  York’s  Leading  Retail  Stores 


Here  they  are: 

Altman  &  Co. 

Arnold,  Constable  &  Co. 
Best  &  Co. 

Bloomingdale  Bros. 
Bonwit  Teller  &  Co. 

J.  M.  adding  &  Co. 
arnbel  Brothers. 

Hearn 

Lord  &  Taylor 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
Oppenheim  &  Collins 
Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 
Stem  Bros. 

Stewart  &  Co. 

Worth 

John  Wanamaker 


used  a  larger  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York  GLOBE 
during  the  past  five  years  than  in 
any  other  New  York  paper. 

Why  did  these  leading  stores 

U$e  More  Advertising  in 
the  aOBE  ? 

There  is  only  one  possible  answer. 


To  be  the  choice  of  one  or  two  such 
shrewd  buyere  of  advertising  space  would 
be  a  compliment  to  any  paper,  even 
though  inconclusive  as  to  that  paper’s 
leadership.  But  to  he  chosen  by  sixteen 
such  merchants —  Surely  That  la  Proof 
Positive! 

Write  for  facts  and  figures  that  tell  why  GLOBE 
offers  the  best  (^portunity  for  reaching  the  one-tenth 
of  NEW  YORK’S  people  with  money  to  buy  goods. 


America’s  Oldest  and  Most  Virile  Daily  Evening  Newspaper 


73-83  Dey  Street 
NEW  YORK 


PUBLISH  E 


(Thla  advarUMBMiit,  praparad  by  C.  W.  Papa  *  Oo.,  af  lUelimoBd.  Ta.,  doaa  not  aaeaa 
aarily  rapraaant  tba  catlmata  of  Tba  Globa  by  that  apaacy,  bat  rather  thalr  view  ro- 
cardlnp  The  Globe’s  stronpest  appeal  as  an  advertising  msdinm.) 
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